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PEEFACE. 



The original promoters of a Railway from London to the Conti- 
uent, were compelled by s strong opposition, in tlie year 1886, 
to abandon the line they hod set out, which took much the 
same ooune as the first military road of our Boman invaders ; 
but they eventuatly gained the support of the late Mr. T. L, 
Hodges, M.P., Sir Edward C. Bering, Bart., Sir WiUiam P. 
Geary, Bart., and other neighbouring landed proprietors of the 
Weald of Kent, and thus, this once almost impenetrable district, 
with some of the worst roads in the kingdom, ultimately yielded 
forty miles of an admirably constructed railway — called, indeed, 
the Bnilway Racecourse of England. Previously, almost the 
only travellers who passed through it, kept to the old Etagc-coach- 
road from London to Tunbridge Wells and Bastings ; and though 
they oaturally spoke of the beauty of its cxtensivo parks and 
woods, the magnificence of its timber, the quointness and 
old-world look of its towns, its massive churches, and scattered 
villages, with their substantial timber bouses ; yet for all this, 
it was pronounced the most uninteresting portion of the 
county, promising but little attraction for the antiquary and 
histoiiaQ. 
Xhe Weald of Kent was formerly bo little known that 
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X PREFACE. 

Lombarde, oni earliest topographer, mentione only five places 
^ithio it, although the nnmber of parishcB and places, either 
wholly or pajrtially comprised thoroin, amounted to more than 
eighty; whilst one of onr modem writera, the late highly 
gifted Anglo-Saxon scholar, Mr. Eemble, instead of treating 
it, first as the common forest of the kingdom of Kent, and 
afterwards of the shire, vas impressed with the idea that 
it was originally " a Mark district." Hia intimate friend, the 
late Bev. Lambert B. Laiking (eyerread^to communicate to 
others what he himself had acquired vith so much labour 
and perseverance), had entrusted him with Sir Roger Twys- 
den'a Joomal ; and here Mr. Kemble imagined he had dis- 
covered a "striking example of the Mark jurisdiction," to 
which he devoted many pages in hia valuable work on " The 
Saxons in England," in the case of the "denes" belonging 
to the manor of Aldington. He speaks of the " Mark Court," 
and "Court of Dens," without the shghtest authority, as it 
appears to me, for doing so. I, who have been Steward of 
the Manor for nearly forty years, certainly never before heard 
of such a Court, The Mark Court, he saya, gradually became 
a Lord's Court, " irhen the head markman succeeded in raising 
himself at the expense of hi» /dlous ; a COUrt of little marks, 
marches, or pastures, in Kent, long after the meaning of such 
marks, marches, or pastures had been forgotten." All this is 
merely an ingenious speculation. The simple facta are, that Sir 
Eoger Twysden (supposed to be then a tenant of the Manor) was 
summoned to the Court, and attended it on several occasions be- 
tween 1655 and 1664, and, according to custom, was appointed 
the Keeve, or Collector of the Lord's rents, in the thirty -two dens ; 
bnt Sir Eoger very naturally declined either to serve the office, 
or to pay the quit-rent, because tho Steward conld not identify 
the land to his satisfaction. 
This Qoutroversy, the connterpait of one that has been 
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PREFACE. XJ 

ooDstantlf going on between the Lords, tlie Stewards, and 
the Tenantry of Manors for the last 800 yearB, is strangely 
magnified by Mr. Kemble, who, to carry out hie Mark theory, 
makes Sir Boger Twysdca a second Hampden, and thus con- 
eludes his Appendix A. : — 

"Thii datenninsil rafuail of t. MarkgnWit In tha BUrk of Kent Ig unui- 

ins enongh : tha Albert], Bsrohthalds, and Luitpolta did not Uuko quite bo 
maoh diffioult; about Brandeaburgb, &-ulen, or Anconn. How the diipute 
ended 1 do not kaow, bub tlis right wna not in ^uistion; all that Sir Bogor 
doubtod was It* apiilieabilitf to himaclf. Still, tha ntiture of the jnii>dlotion 
■aemi clear euough, and the traiuition of an old Mark Court into a Lord's 
Court, with a steward, Is obviouB."— VoL I,, p. 486. 

Oar earliest record concerning this cxtonaire Manor of 
Aldington, with its poetarage and denes in the Weald, shows 
that it belonged to the Crown, and was given by Queen Ead- 
g^Ta, A.D. 001 {vide p. 143), with other possessions, to the monks 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, In the Domesday Survey it is 
returned as part of the possessions of the see of Canterbury, 
and it remained such until the reign of Henry VIII., when 
Archbishop Cranmer granted it to that Sing in exchange 
for other property. Henry VIII. kept the mansion and park 
in his own hands, and made the park more complete by 
adding adjoining property to it which he ocquii-ed by pur- 
chase; and with a slight interruption, it continued in the 
hands of the Crown until the reign of Charles I., when the 
necessities of the Sovereign compelled him to port with it. 
The manor and a large portion of the estate have been for 
many years in the hands of the family of Mr. Deedes, of 
Sandling Park, charged with a perpetual fee farm rent to 
the Beaohborongh Estate (Mr. Brockman's). What ground, 
therefore, Mr, Eemble had for stating that Aldington "grad- 
ually became a Lord's Cottrt, when the head markman suc- 
ceeded in raising himself at the oxpenso of hia fellows," I 
am at a loss to ccnceiyc, 
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Another modem writer of emineaoe (the Hev. leaoo Taylor) 
Ims adopted Mr. Eemble's conclnaiona. He tells ns, in "Words 
and Places," p. 86I1 that "The DenB vero tho swine paatnres, and 
down to the sevenieenth oentmy ' The Court of Dens,' as it was 
called, was held at Aldington to determine diBpntes arising out 
of the rights of foreet pasture ;" and in an analysis of the forest 
names in the Weald he arrives at the following results respecting 
the nnmber of Dens, viz., "Central Kent, 42; Northern Soasex, 
16; Southern SuiTcy, nil; Eastern Hants, 1." This again 
is a mie-etatement, so far as Kent is concerned, for the 
Manor of Aldington alone possesses forty-fovr denes ! Feeling, 
ae I have ever done, that these writers had no reliable evi- 
dence to support their conclnsione, I wrote to the late Mr. 
Benjamin Thorpe, the compiler of the work on the Ancient 
Laws and Institutes of England, and translator of several 
Anglo-Saxon works, shortly before his death (which took place 
last year), and forwarded to him the MS. of Chapter VH., 
with a request that he would read it, and freely express his 
opinion on it. He kindly did so as follows : — 

"What you say about 'The Mark,' though porhapi ■omeirfaat too ^loH, 
ia satiafactoTj, and haa a CoimdatioQ; while Kemble drtir too Ui^ely ou hii 
imagination, and evan that was warped by the German medium throogh 
which he WM too much aocustomed to look. The early (Continental German 
aettlen ware in a very different poution from that of tiioie ofFuta that 
reached Britua, B land infinitely more dviliiad than the one they had 
left. What, therefore, may hold good with referenee to Continental Qer- 
mani, can hardly bo applicable to our German forefathen, who, I am 
inclined to believe, on their arrival here laid aaide much of their nation- 
ality and adopted Britiih inatitutionB. An initanoe may, porhqw, be oited 
in the case of Gavelliind." 

Supported by this opinion, and with the opportunity kindly 
afforded to me of appealing in my difficulties to Mr. Charles 
H. Pearson, of Oriel College, Oxford, I have become bold 
enongh to publish the result of my tesearohea. 

Most topographical works are chiefly used as books of 
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refereooei each parish being arranged in alphabetioal order. 
The history of the Weald thus compiled ^oold not have 
served the purpose I intended, as each reader might then only 
refer to that portion of the work which embraced the locality 
in which he was most ooncernod, and lay the book aside. Be- 
sides this, I have often felt that the present system of cdnoa- 
tton pursued in most of our Bchools with respect to local history 
and topography is woefully defective. Maps are Bkilfnlly pre- 
pared of for distant lands, bat rarely, of Kent, or any other 
English shire. In this coonty, especially, we are snrronnded 
by objects of interest on every side, yet how few of the riBing 
generation can satisfy the ooriosity of a stronger respecting 
them. 

This want it has been my endeavour to supply, bo far at 
least as one neglected portion of the county is concerned, by 
placing before the public a popular History of the Weald of - 
Kent. I have no doubt the subject will be considered by 
many n dry one, and the work a more compilation, containing 
but little more than the opinions of others. Still, I venture 
to claim some credit for having brought the chief historical 
events conneoted with the district into chroncdogical order, 
and illustrated them with what was necesBaiy for their com- 
prehension, by contemporaneous sketches of the early state of 
the county and the kingdom at large. 

The present volume contains three maps, which have been 
prepared with some care, and which I believe will materially 
assist the reader. Map No. 1, at page 26, professes to define 
the Forest of Anderida during the Boman occupation of Bri- 
tsin. Map No. 2, page 217, Bets foi-th the different manors 
situate within the Weald and its borders when the Domesday 
Survey was prepared ; and the Map No. 9, page 276, shows 
the possessions in £ent held by ecclesiastics at that time, ex- 
clnsive of those granted to Odo, BiBh(^ of Baicoz. In the 
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second volume will be found a map of all the lands inclnded in 
the Domesday Burvcj, aud a modem one of the Weald. 

With all my endeavour to avoid error, I do not for one 
moment expect that I havo been entirely BuccesEful ; ** but if 
this humble contribution to tho local history of my native 
oounty affords either information or pleasure to my readers, 
I shall be amply compensated. 

To those noblemen and gentlemen who have kindly allowed 
me access to tbeir libraries and papers, and to the clergy and 
members of my own profession who have been ready to assist 
in this, to me, novel employment, I beg to return my most 
sincere thauks. I will not mention those kind frienda by 
name, for feai of accidontally omitting one of them. When in 
doubt on any point, I have never been above asking for infor- 
mation; aud it has been my good fortune to meet with those who 
. were both able and willing to render it. This has particularly 
been the case in respect to tho Geology of the Weald, on which 
subject I have been furnished with a valuable paper by my 
old friend, Mr. Mackeson, of Hythe. The labours of the profes- 
sion from which I am gradually withdrawing, rendered it neces- 
aary that I should be assisted by one competent to peruse and 
correct what I have written, as well as to prepare the Indexes 
(of which three distinct ones will be found), and superintend tho 
printing ; and I cheerfully avail myself of this opportunity of 
expressing my thanks to Mr. W. E. Flaherty, who, though 
not a native of Kent, is well known in the circle of our 
archeeologista, as possessing a good knowledge of the leading 
events connected with the coimty. 

• We are all no doubt apt to critieiae too sovercly the Talue of the labaan 
of thoiie vho havo gone before na. Thaa iro often find in the prewnt day cen- 
■ure rathec unapiirmglj paasod on the citniDnlinuy loboara of^ouc connty hii- 
torian, Gdwud Uiuted, who niiarly a. century ago, almost siiigl^huided, com- 
piled oao of tho moat complete oounty historiea that wu ever written, eapeciaUy 
when we bear in mind the diiGcaltics he had to contend with in hu searche* 
among the public record*, which are now go eaay of acceu ; and we moat re- 
membei abo that there were no Countf Amhinolo^ical Scciotiea In thoM days. 
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I. cannot conolnde mthont tlianking Mr. Igglesden (the 
proprietor of The Kentkh J.jyivsj and A.iliford News) for the 
care and asBidnity which ho has devoted to tho prmling of 
this Toltune, Trhich certainly would not discredit a London 
house. 

While on the snbjeet of printmg, I nrnst remind m; read- 
ers of the fact, that the Weald of Sent has the dietinguisfaed 
honour of being the birthplace of WiUiam Gaxton.* Is it 
not remarkable that this once dark, uncultivated, and benighted 
spot, where ignorance so long prevailed, should be the place 
which gave birth to the man to whom England Ih indebted 
for the introduction of the art of printing with fusil types; 
' the man who so materially aseisted in dispelling darkness, 
and breaking through the chains of ignorance and supersti- 
tion ; thus fitting onr native land to become the pioneer for 
the world-wide diffusion of the blessed truths of the Gospel. 
And I will venture here to submit for public consideration 
the desirability of perpetuating the memory of this fact by some 
" Gaxton Memorial," say a statue near the Almonry, West- 
minster, or the foundation of scholarships or exhibitions, or a 
plain but lofty and substantial pillar or tower in Kentish atone 
on the highest land in the Weald of Sent (which at one time 
was supposed to be near " The Merry Tree" on the Hemsted 
Estate), so that it might bo seen by every traveller on the main 
line of the Bouth Eastern Bailway; thus recognizing what 
England owes to printing, and the estabhshment of a free and 
cheap press. 

Considering how many persons of station and intelligence 
inhabit the Weald, and considering the claims which Gaxton 



* Wa havo thii fact frcm Caxtou hunaelf, bat we hare no poaitive evidenM M 
to the pteaiae ipot. The late Mr. Larldng wu of opinion be vu bom in Hadlinr, 
(Ardiaolcgia Cantiaaa, tdL iL, p. 231, and ToL v, p. %i4), bat thii la menlj 
Mnjeotare, 
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has upon the vast world outside, of aathors, printers, pub- 
lislierB, and readers, I cannot but think that EngliBh-men 
and English- women would readil; respoDd to the appeal; and 
that it might be carried out by a wide-spread Bubsoription of 
a limited amount. Gaston's first book is, I believe, dated 
about A.n. 1471, so that just four centuries have been Buffered 
to elapse without a memorial of the fact being raised; but 
" better late than never" should be our motto, and the pre- 
sent year, 1871, would seem a very fit seasoo to set about tbe 
wwk. 

Ath/ord, January, 1871. 
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THE WEALD OF KENT. 



INTBODUCnON,— THE BRITONS.— THB DRUIDS. 

AS it is expected of tlie GhriBtian that he should be able Chap. i. 
to giye a reason of the hope that is in him, bo on^t our intr^diioMon 
iucreaeiag population in these days of education to poBseas 
a knowledge of the history of their country, especially of 
the locality in which they reside ; but such knowledge is 
becoming, I fear, more and mote limited. A atock of old 
books is almost as rare as a stock of old wine. The stall 
at the railway station supplies the light and sensational 
reading of the day, as the case of cheap wine takes the 
place of the well stored cellar in days of yore. 

I would ask, how many of the children in onr schoola 
(now to be found, thank God, in almost every parish in the 
county) oonld tell you the meaning of the word " Weald ?" 
Might I not ask the same question even among the 
inmates of many of our own honsea ? How many of the 
inhabitants are aware that in this county alone more tliOQ 
seventy parishes are situate cither wholly or in part within 
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2 The Weafd of Kent, 

Cbap. l the Weald ? How manjr are aware that from the time of 

the EomanB until the end of the laet century parts of this 
county, and larger portions of the adjoining one, were full 
of iron mineB, where a " black district" was formed, with 
fumacoB and noisy hammer mills ? Again, how many are 
aware that the Flemish weavers invited by King Edward m, 
settled in Cranbrook and its vicinity, and that they and 
their deseendanta for many a generation worked up our 
Kentish wools into broadcloth, until the coal found in the 
north, aided by a better Bnpply of water, drove the people 
of Kent out of the market as manufacturers of iron, as well 
as of broadclotl) ? How often do we find a stranger with an 
enquiring mind poBsessing more knowledge of our own 
locality than we do 1 Though a certain section of the Ameri- 
cans may profess to sneer at us, still aa a nation they are 
proud of tracing their parentage through us ; and are more 
fond, I believe, of studying our early hiatory than are 
the rising generation of England.* 

It is with a view then to promote a Bpirit of inquiry 
among our yoath, and at the same time to perpetuate 
the testimony of those who have gone before us, that I 
have nndertaken to publish this work, an outline of 
which was deUvered by me, as a lecture, in some of the 
neighbouring towns during the last winter, in aid of local 
charities. 

I am about to speak of a portion of the earth's surface 
strongly marked for many centuries with the primeval 
cureo of the Almighty, when He declared : — 

" Cuned in ths gronnd for th; aske ; thoa in wnrow 
" Shalt eat thsrcof all the dayi of thy life. 
"Thonu, also, aud thiatloi it ahall bring thee for^ 
"Unbid, and (hon Bhalt eat ths herb of the fiehi ; 
" Id the sveat of thj face ahalt thou eat bread 
" Till thou retnm unto Uie gnnmd, far thoa 
" Oat of the gioimd wait taken. Enow thy birth 
" For dart then art, andilult to dust return." 



* In a recent oonTemtiDn vrith a London I>ookMl]eT, he anured mo 
that jnst before the civil war broke out in America he eiported to that 
coimti7 old Btwidarf Bngli»h works to the value of £2,000 in one year. 
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■Whether or not the "oatwatdfaceandfeeliioii" of thia ^_^^' 
ozteneiTe district was altered by the deluge, as some 
geologiatB Buppose, certain it is that for many a oentuiy 
it woe a desert and a iraate, neither planted nor peopled, 
and filled only with wild animals, herds of deer and game. 
The Britons called it Coid Aodred (Camden, Somner), 
Coit Aodred (Hams, Hosted). "Anrhsed," in British, sig- 
nifies, Lamborde tells us, great or wonderfol. It was also 
ooUed the Briton's Vale and the Briton's Woody Vale. 

Onr early history is involved in impenetrable darkness. The Britou. 
Tho fint inhabitants of this island, whether descended from 
Gomer tho son of Japhet and grandson of Noah, or what- 
ever their or^in may have been, had neither leisure noi 
ability to dehver their beginnings to posterity. Foreign 
aggressors and continual fends occupied most of their time. 

Macaulay (by many considered an unsafe guide in every- 
thing not claaeical) calls this period of our history an age 
<A fable, and says that "nothing in the eariy existence of 
Britain indicated the greatness sbe was destined to attain. 
Her inhabitants when first they became known to the Tyrian 
mariner were little superior to tho natives of the Sandwich 
Islands." This may bo quite true in general, but the 
south-eastern portion of Britain was in advance of other 
ports of tho Island, for a colony &om Belgio-Oaul, called 
by Cicaar tho BelgH3, '^ had improved the inhabitants 
in civilization. They maintained a considerable foreign 
commerce. They formed towns or largo commnnitiea 
along and near our coast, and used chariots as well for 
civil as warlike purposes, and their internal communi- 
cations were on the whole free and numerous. Between 
the outskirts of this great forest and the sea, the country 
was thickly populated; and the inhabitants were indus- 
trious and had cultivated the soil, of which the Roman 
invaders, we shall presently find, took advantage ; while 



* Theia Belfni miut not be eonfonniled with tha Bclguni of tlu 
iireient d». The Belgic people of Northern Oanl have bean thonght to 
be k mUed iw» of borderen, ft branoh of the great Tsntonio funil;, 
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those vho lived in tlie mterior of tlie island BubBisted 
chiefly on milk, and fleBh got bj hunting, witfaont attempt- 
ing to till the land. 

£ent had acquired the reputation of being more oivil- 
ized than other pBJ-te of Britain, for Cfesar saye of them, 
that the most civilized by far were those that dwelt in 
Kent, which wae a coimtry lying altogether by the eea 
coast. Neither did its inhabitants differ much in cus- 
toms from the Gauls. They deemed it unlawful to eat the 
hare, the ben, and the goose ; these animals, however, 
they bred for amusement. They painted their bodies 
with woad, which produced a blue tinge, to give them 
a mcnre horrible appearance in war. They wore long 
hair on their heads, but shaved it from other parts of 
their bodies except the upper lip. They were taller than 
the Gauls, but not so strong. 

Aa bearing on the history I have undertaken to fumieb, 
the following observations by Ccesar and other ancient 
writers, as Strabo and Diodorua Siculns, will shew the 
importance attached by the Britons to such a woody dis- 
trict ae Coit Andred in time of domestic feuds or foreign 
invasions. 

' ' Woods stood ibem instead of cities and towns ; for when 
they had by felling trees mounded and fenced therewith a 
spacious round plot of ground, there they built for them- 
selves halls and cottages, and for their cattle set up stalls 
and folds ; but it was all done for present use." 

Again — "A town, the Britons call some thick wood a 
space in which tbey clear, and which they then enclose 
and fortify with ditches and barriers of trees, made for 
a place of refuge and retreat where they build their huts 
and fold tbeir cattle." 

" They possessed a great quantity of cattle, which, with 
their land in cultivation, constituted their wealth, and as 
agriculture was then in its infancy the soil was more 
adapted for the nourishment of cattle than of men." 

" They lived after the manner of the old world. Their 
houses were for the most part of reed or logs — they housed 
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their oom and threelied it oat from h&nd to mouth as their 
need required. Fair conditioned people, they were plain 
and of upright dealing, far &om the subtlety and craft 
of the Bomans. Their food was simple and nothing dainty, 
nor like the full fare of rich men." 

"They had ships of which the footstocks or upright 
stacdardB were made of slight timber ; the test of the body 
framed of windings and osier covered over with leather ; 
and on one of Ctesar's engt^mentB with the Oauls, the 
Britons sent a fleet of ships to their assistance." 

Then as to their highwajn: it is said they can be 
difitingaiBhed &om those Babeequently made by the Bo- 
mans by nneqnivocal marks. They were not raised or 
paved, nor always straight, but often wound along the 
tops or sides of the chains of hills. The one called the 
Ermyn Street led from the Anderida Portua (Pevensey), in 
Soeeex, and passed through the Weald by Wadhnrst, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Bromley, aud bo cm to London ; and this 
Ermyn Street road continued on to Scotland. The Bomans 
adopted this and other roads. These roads do not lead to 
Boman towns or notice them except when placed on the 
Bites of British fortresBes. It has been conjectured that a 
road followed the shore round the island. 

Modem writerB are of opinion that mining operations 
were carried on in this woody vale of the Britons previom 
to the invasion of Ccegar ; and when be speaks of the iron 
to bo found near onr coast, though not in large quantities, 
he clearly refers to the Weald. 

I may here observe that Kent was called Cantium by 
the B<naans ; and Lambarde, one of our earliest Kentish 
writera, was of opinion that it owed this name to the 
fact that the district was shadowed with woods; while 
Camden, who published his Britannia shortly after Lam- 
barde, conjectnred that the name was derived from Cant or 
Canton' (written Ghent in the record of SomeBday], a 
comer, nook, or angle of land ; and subsequent writers 
have genetaUy adopted this derivation. 

Whether or not Gaul and Britain were anciently joined 
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by an isthmos or neck of land, ae Camden, Somner, and 
other learned antiquaries hare euppoeed, it is qnite 
certain that the inhahitante had one and the same religion, 
and the Dmide had the direction of this religion. 

Britain waa the chief Beat of Dmidical learning; and 
Cassar tella us that such of the Gauls as wero desirous of 
being thoroughly instructed in the principles of this reli- 
gion usudllj took a journey into Britain for that purpose ; 
which Mackintosh says may be explained by the natural 
pronenCBS of such superstitions to take refuge among tho 
blindebt of their votaries, and to flee from the scrutiny of 
civihzed and inquiring men. 

The priesthood was divided into different ranks, which 
were distinguished from one another by a particular dress. 
There was Ein Arch-Druid who resided in Anglcsea and 
lived in great pomp for those days. Tho office of the 
priesthood waa hereditary, passing from father to son, but 
the Arch-Druid was elected from the most eminent of 
the priestly order by a plurality of votes ; and such was 
the anxiety to obtain this exalted dignity that tho election 
sometimes occasioned a civil war. With the sacred duties of 
the Druids were also combined important secular ones, 
for they educated the young, and they interpreted tho 
laws and officiated in civil and criminal matters. The 
Dmidical students were instructed in the depth of forests 
like the Weald, that their lessons might not be overheard ; 
and nothing was committed to writing. But when the 
people were taught, tho instruction was given from little 
eminences, of which some are yet supposed to remain. 
Their hynms, which it was unlawful to commit to writing, 
were so numerous and long that they occupied frequently 
twenty years to learn. Man was placed (according to their 
doctrine) in the circle of courses, good and evil beLag set 
before him for his selection, and upon his making choice 
of the former, death transmitted biin from the earth into 
, the circle of felicity. If, however, ho became viciouB, 
death returned bitn into the circle of courses, wherein he 
was made to do penance in the body of an animal, and 
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then penuitted to resiune Ms hninin form. The length Ci"'- 1- 
and repetition of thia probation was determined by the 
vice or virtue of the indi-vidnal, bnt after a certain number 
of trabBmigrationa Mb offences were supposed to be expi- 
ated, hia passions snbdued, and his spirit dismissed to the 
«irc]e of felicitj. 

Their places of worship, like their places of instruction, 
were to be found wherever the oak most flourished, and 
consisted of a spacious circular area in one of the shady 
thickets, which though Burrounded by oak trees was open 
at the top; bo that Kent, and especially the borders 
of the Weald, abounding with oak, was well adapted 
for Druidical worship. Now, groves of oak trees have 
been reckoned from the earliest times as peculiarly appro- 
priate places for the celebration of religious worship as 
well as for idolatrous practices. The oak, the noblest BzelcvL 13. 
of treeB, was sacred to Zeus among the Greeks, and among 
the Romans to Jupiter. Oak worship was, however, one 
of the most remarkable peculiarities of their rehgion, and 
the Druids esteemed the oak the moBt Bacred object in 
nature. Everything that grew on an oak they beheved 
came from Heaven, and nothing was considered more 
sacred than the mistletoe if it vegetated on the oak. It 
was deemed a preservative from all poisons, and was cut 
with a golden knife, and that on the sixth day of the 
moon, which was the beginning of their months and years, 
and of their period of thirty years. They came to the oak 
on which they observed any of the paraeitical plant (which 
they called all healing), prepared a sacrifice and a feast 
under this venerable tree, and brought thither two white 
bulls whose horns were then first tied. The officiating 
Druid, in a white garment, asoended the tree, and with tho 
golden knife pruned off the mistletoe, which was received 
in a white woollen cloth below. They then aacrificed the 
victims, and addressed their gods to make the mistletoe 
prosperouB to those to whom it was given, for they beheved 
that it caused fecundity. They performed no ceremony 
without the leaves of the oak. 
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CHAPTER n. 



: ROHAN INVASIOK. 



IT "will be found that the landing of Julius Gfeear, 66 
years before the Christian era, is generally made the 
Btarting point by thoae historians who profess to give an 
authentic history of Britain. 

CeeBar ha'ring conqaered Oanl, now turned his atten- 
tion to Britain. He knew not whether it was a continent 
or tux island. He prepared a small feet, and resolved, 
with two legions (the 7th and his fayonrite 10th, com- 
posing an army of about 12,000 infantry) to penetrate 
a coimtry which none of the conquerors of the civilized 
world appear to have seen. As an excuse for his ambi- 
tious design, he professed to be offended at the supplies that 
the Britons had furnished to the Gauls during their wars 
with him. With all his love of glory, he was no doubt in 
quest of plunder ; and the merchants who found a market 
in Britain furnished him with the information upon which 
the plan of his invasion was founded. 

It would be foreign to my object, were I to enter at any 
great length upon the long-controverted subject of the 
precise spot where the landing of the Bomans was effected, 
and whether Cicsnj: first planted his foot in Kent or Sussex ; 
but I cannot pass it by unnoticed, especially as the majo- 
rity of the writers in our day agree that whether it was in 
Sent ot Sussex it was on or near the borders of the Andied 
Forest. Our early historians have pointed to Deal,* 
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OS the probable plaoe of dlaembarkation. Dr. Harris C hap. I L 
(who publislied his History of Kent just a century and a 
half ago) Bays, " It may be pretty well detennined that 
CtBsar anchored off Dover, and the next inquiry will 
be, whether he Boiled from the place of his first dropping 
his anchor towards Sandwich, or towards Hytho? Which 
will also be detennined by his own aoconnt, that the 
tide was with h'm in his course, for it being then font 
days before the full moon at three of the clock in the after- 
noon the tide would ran or set towards Sandwich, and not 
the other way towards Hythe ;" and he then proceeds to 
give his reasoos, and concludes by expressing his opinion 
that the landing must have been somewhere between Deal 
and the old harbour of Sandwich. 

Of the eight subseqaent writers on this subject, four 
still point to Deal, while four have selected a more westerly 
direction, and prefer Fevensey and St. Leonards in Bneeex, 
and Lympne and Appledore Bay in Kent. The main 
question is, bow are GmMr's words, "ni eo loco progreitua," 
to be understood ? Did he siul in a northerly or aonth- 
westerly direction ? Mr. Horsley (" Britannia Bomana," 
1782) asserts that it must have been towards* the north, 
near Kichborough, and in the direction of Sandwich, 
"though the particular spot on which he landed and 
encamped may now be washed away by tho sea." Dr. 
Hallcy says Ctesar sailed to the east and disembarked ^,''',„^'™^,x 
at Deal. The present Astronomer Eoyal (Professor Airey) ' 

seeks to overrule the opinion of Dr. Halley, in a paper sent 
to the Society of Antiquaries in 1B52, and assumes that 
Cffisar embarked from the Sonime, and that the landing 
took place at Pevensey. Then I find a paper from lltt. 
R. C. HuBsey, in the first volume of the Transactions of 
the Kent Archeeological Society, in which this gentleman 
assumes that the debarkation was on the coast between 
Bulverhithe and St. Leonards in Sussex ; and it is rather 
fortunata that the Council of this Society announce that 
they are not responsible for the opinions of their contri- 
butors ; for in their introductory remarks, in the veiy same 
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Cbaf. tL volume, they Bay, "Here [in Sent] firBtlftndedtLeBomaa." 
Mr. Huasey colls in qaestion the acooracy of Dr. Hairia's 
Btatement made in 1719 by asserting that "beyond Dover 
it is needless to look ; for altliongb until recently the general 
aesumption has been that he debarked at Deal, it seeme 
now to be clearly asoertained that at the time of his arrival 
the onrrent of the tide must have carried him from Dover 
in the opposite direction." While the theory of Mr.Lewin,'^ 
in his treatise on the Invasion of Britain by Julius Cssar, 
published in 1869, is, that he sailed &om BoulogQe,t vaA 
debarked near the port of Hythe in the vicinity of Lympne, 
being the eaBtem part of Bomney Marsh. 

In the number of the Athmanmtoi the 10th of September, 
1859, the Astronomer Boyal published some remarks on 
Mr. Lewin'B theory, and repeated his own conviction that 
Ceesar sailed &om the Somme and debarked at PevenBey. 

Then, in the third volume of the Transactions of the 
Kent Archieological Society, published in 1860, we have 
the opinion of Dr. Cardwell (the late Camden Professor of 
Ancient History at Oxford), who agrees with Dr. Halley 
and our earher hiBt<H:ians, and after expressing his opinion 
that Ciesar embarked at a place called Wissant, and con- 
fining himBelf to Gfesar's own narrative, and assuming (to 
use Mb conclnding words) what few persona are disposed 
to deny, that the place of anchorE^ was off Dover, "I am 
justified, " he Bays, "in maintaining that the law of the 
mid-channel as expresaed in the tide-tables is not applicable 
to the case, and that the evidence preponderates in favour 
of the coast of Deal as the landing place of Julius Ctesar." 

Nothing daunted, Mr. Lewin returned to the conSict in 
1802, when he published a very able reply to the Astrono- 
mer Boyal and the Camden Professor, in which he acknow- 
ledges the great aBBlstance he had received from the 

* This geDtlenuui, who i> one of the Oonvejuioen of the Court of 
Chancaiy, and nuthorof the "Tteatiieon TTUBtn," hu for BDme json de- 
voted hii leisura honni to antiquarian lesearabea. 

■h In a letter from Mr. S. F. Surteea, publiahed in ths Athenaum, 
Maroh S, 1869, it in luggeaCed that CiNar'g plaoe of embarkatioii tbi 
FUnden. 
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T of the district, Mr. James Elliott, of Dymdiarcli, Chat. ii. 
to wliom I am also indebted for some useful information. 

Mr. Lewin first publishes the answers he had received 
from Captain Femungs, a resident at Hastings, of consider- 
able nautical experience, and submits, that if they are cor- 
rect, it ia clear upon the footing of the tidal current alone, 
independently of other objections, that the theory of the 
ABtronomer Royal, that Gtesar anchored off the Hastings 
clifFe, and then sailed to Fevensey Marsh, cannot be main- 
tained. 

He next answers Dr. Cardwell's suggestions, and pub- 
lishes the replies he had received to the questions sub- 
mitted to them, from Mr. Dnice (the resident engineer at 
DoTor) and others, in August, 1861 ; these all favour a 
debarkation in the vicinity of Hythe in preference to Deal. 

Dr. Cardwell having disputed Mr. Lewin's statement as 
to the turn of the tide, and insisted that the Admiralty 
tables on which Mr. Lewin relied applied only to mid- 
channel, and that the in-shore tides were very different, 
tho Society of Antiquaries took up the question, and at 
the instance of Earl Stanhope, their president, induced the 
Admiralty to order a survey of the in-shoro tides off Dover, 
which were surveyed accordingly ; and tho report made by 
the Admiralty to the Society was to the effect that the 
statements in Mr. Lewin's Invasion of Britain were quite 
cornel. XiSr'""' 

Next appeared in the field no less a personage than tho 
Emperor Napoleon, who in his life of Ciosar advocated 
Deal, but his calculations were founded on a mistaken 
translation of the most important passage in Gfesar's com- 
mentaries, and on assumptions in respect of the tides 
which were qaite opposed to the facts as established 1^ 
the Admiralty survey. His theory, therefore, lies buried 
under the ruins of his own erroneous data. 

The last writer on the snbject is Mr. Appaoh, who in 
his " Gains Julius Ciesar's British Expeditions, 1868," con- 
jectures that tho landing was effected near Bonningtoa 
(one oi the border parishes of the Weald) ; that the sea 
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at that time covered the bay of Appledote, and that Ciesar 
obtained a footing in the upland between Bomiington and 
Bilaington (another border parish). 

Gtesar himself tells ns that when he reached onr coast, 
he sav the clifEs covered with the enemy's forces, and not 
thinking this a convenient landing place, he resolved to 
lie b; ontil three in the afternoon and wait the arrival of 
the rest of his fleet. Afterwards finding the wind and tido 
favoQiable, he made the signal for wei^iing anchor, and 
sailing aboat eight miles farther stopped over against a 
plain and open shore. The Britons perceiving this sent 
their cavalry and chariots before, and following with the 
rest of their forces, endeavoured to oppose the landing. 
The advantages were on the side of the Britons, but the 
Romans at lost put them to the roat. The Romans then 
made a general attack, and the Sritons retreated into the 
woods, which Mr. Appach (&om what aathority I am at a 
loss to conceive) ventures to say " were of coarse not so 
thick as they are now that they are cut every ten or twelve 
years for hop poles, and they probably CDnsisted almost 
exclusively of timber trees so that there would be httle or 
no onderwood." Now all this is quite at variance with 
what Markham afterwards wrote about " the Wealdish 
grounds," for he tells ns in 1649 that from the nature of 
the soQ the untilled lands " will soon grow to frith or 
wood if they are not continually manured and laboured 
with the plough." 

We gather from Cssar that large portions of East 
Kent were at this time under the plough, and better culti- 
vated than other parts of Britain. Now, looking at the 
soil in the neighbourhood of Deal, Sandwich, Hythe, and 
Lympne, the Roman foragers were more likely to Bucceed 
in obtaining their supplies in either of those localities than 
on the very edge of the great forest at Hamstreet, or be- 
tween St. Leonards and Bulverhithe, or at Pevensey. 
For we may infer from Cesar's narrative that the Britons 
became incensed at the gradual disappearance of their crops, 
until at laet there was but one spot where the harvest had 
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not been oEuried in, and aaepecting the Bomans vould Ohap. IL 
come there, they concealed themeelveB in the adjoining 
woods, and while the Bomans were reaping, suddenly eet 
npOQ them and eurroimded them with tiieir horses and 
chariots. Cissar oame to the rescue, and afterwards re- 
turned to his camp. Preparations were then made for an 
engagement, but the Boman soldiers soon pnt the Britons 
to flight, and having burnt all their houses for some dis- 
tance round*^ they rctnmed to the camp again. Ciesar, 
without mardiing into the interior, shortly afterwards 
(abont the 20th Sept.) returned to Oaul and set sail at 
midnight, which in our day would not be deemed the act 
of a oonqueroT, 

Britain was at this time divided into seventeen petty 
states, each of which had its head ; and when Gtesar in- 
vaded it, Kent had at least four kings, princes, or ohiefs — 
what then must have been their number in the whole 
Island?! 

The first invasion took place in the month of August, 
66 B.C. Mr. Lewin says " At ten a.m. (or the fourth honr, 
as the Bomans always reckon from six a.m.) on the 27th of 
August, Cfesar was off the coast of Britain." And before I 
rofer to the second invasion, which took place, it is supposed, 
about the 18th of July in the following year, it may not be 
uninteresting if I give here a short account of the system 
of warfare adopted by the Britons as fumiahed by Ctesar. 
Their way of fighting from their chariots is this : — ^Fbst Tb* BHtiih 
they drive their chariots on all sides and throw their darts, J^* *"" 
insomuch that by the very terror of the horses and noise 
of the wheels they often break the ranks of the enemy. 
When they have forced their way into the midst of the 
cavalry they leap from their chariots and fight on foot. 
Meantune the drivers retire a little from the combat, and Joa. xvU. 1& 

■ If Hr. AppMb ii right in hi* thBoiy, Boamiigtoi], BiUugtoa, and 
Huoitraet miut luTg b««a Tsiy diffsreDt uid mora importuit lilwei 
before the Chriitiui en than tbej ue now. 

i The*a unoll temtoiul riilen remind lu of the Idnga of the cotrntr^ 
■Dbduod b; Joiliaa (Joifa. lii. 9—24), vhere every ooDiiilerable town 
wu nnder the governmeDt of a liing. 
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Chaf. il place themselTeB in such a maimer as to favoor the re- 
treat of their conntrpuen Bhonld they be overpowered by 
the enemy. Tboa in action they perform the part both of 
nimble horsemen and steady infantry ; and by continual 
exercise and nee have arrived at that espertness, that in the 
most Bteep and difficult places they can stop their horses 
upon a full stretch, torn them which way they please, rtrn 
along the pole, rest on the harness, and throw themselves 
back into their chariots with incredible dexterity. 
c»«w'»Sooond CreBur having returned to our coast in the spring of tho 
^vuuan. following year with a great fleet, an army comprising five 

legions, a good supply of com and other provisions, roacbed 
about noon that part of the island which he had marked 
out the summer before as most convenient for landing. No 
enemy was to be seen, for thou^ they had assembled with 
a great force, they had become terrified and had withdrawn 
themselves into the upland conntry."^ After the debarka- 
tion, certain prisoners were captured and were brought to 
Gssar, and ho learnt &om them the exact position to which 
the Britons had retired, and having left a sufficient force 
to guard his fleet, Ctesar set out by night in quest of 
the enemy, being under the less concern for his ships 
because be bad left them at anchor upon a smooth and 
open shore. After a march of twelve miles he espied the 
enemy, who having posted themselves behind a river with 
their cavalry and chariots, began to give him battle, but 
being beaten back by the cavalry, they retreated towards tho 
woods into a place strongly fortified both by nature and art. 
TheBomans, however, took the place, and drove the Britons 
out of tho wood ; they did not pursue them, as Cffisar was 
unacquainted with the nature of the country, but fortified 
the camp in that very place. This is Ccesar's account of 
his proceedings at the commencement of the second in- 
vasion. 

Horsley and some of the historians who select Deal 
ftnd its vicinity as the place of debarkation are of opiiuon 
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that this engagement took place on the banlu of the Stoui 
to the north of Canterbury, tovards Starry or Fordwich ; 
While others conjectore that it was on the banks of a 
rivulet below Barham Downs ; one or two other spots in 
the vicinity of Canterbury have been also mentioned. 
Ur. Lewin's theory is, that the landing having been 
effected near Hythe, Ctesar leaving the great forest to his 
left, marched along the border of it in a more open conntry 
to Wye on the Stour, and then crossing the river drove the 
Britons from their stockade into the wood at Ghallock on 
the opposite hill. "While the Astronomer Boyal insists, in 
favonr of his theory, that the march was from Peveneey to 
Bobertsbridge in Sussex, that the river was the Bother, 
and that in this march Ccesar would have the great forest 
on his left, and on his ri|^t only a partially wooded 
country. 

Mr. Hnssey, though preferring the vicinity of St. Leo- 
nards to Peveneey for the landing, agrees with the 
Astronomer Boyol that the battle fought immediately 
after Ceeear'a second arrival was on the banks of the 
Bother, and in all probability at Bobertsbridge.^ 

Mr. Appach is of opinion that the whole of the 22,500 
infantry and 2,000 cavalry were landed in the Bay of 
Appledore, the ground for the camp selected being between 
Hamstreet and Eennardington, where there are the re- 
mains of some fortifications ; but these fortifications, it 
has been conjectured, were constructed by the Danes. 

Mr. Lewin says that Canterbury waa ^en as at present 
the capital of Eent, and that the British troops retreated 
in that direction. Mr. Appach agrees with the view of 
Mr. Lewin, and defines the line of march, namely, through 
the gap in the chalk downs to the north of Ashford through 
which the river Stour flows. Neither of these writers 
gives any authority for arriving at this conclusion, except 



* I think naithir the AitrcmameT 'Rojti nor Hr. Houe; refen to the 
BritUh nwd luding from Psvsnwj (Anderida Portm) tbroiiEh Eut- 
baume, Wadhnnt, Jul, uid bo on to London, which ww odled Ennyn 
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Chap. n. that aoGording to Mr. Lewm the bluff headland of ch&lk 
which overlooks the Stoor and lies between Wye and the 
Earl of WiachilBea'a seat and is covered with a dense 
wood, i^eeB with Cesar's description of the British po- 
sition, whilo the distance of that site iiom Ljmpne (tho 
landing-place which Mr. Lewin contends for), answers 
very well to the twelve miles assigned by Cfesar as the 
distance of the projecting eminence occupied by the Britons 
from the scene of the debarkation. Both deacribo the niglit 
march ; and whether it wag at Wye, or on the north-eastern 
side of Canterbury, or in Susses, it is certain that tho 
assault directed by Cassivellannns was made, and that tho 
Britons were repulsed and sued for peace. 

With all the vEiloar of the Britons the contest was on 
miequal one : genius and science asserted thsur usual supe- 
riority. Nearly 2,000 years have since elapsed, and the 
recent snccGssfnl, but most costly, Abyssinian expedition, 
serves to confirm this truth. 

Having now brought under notice the opinions of several 
writers of talent, who all differ on this (to us men of Kent) 
important question, I most not pursue this interesting 
subject further. We are not likely to get nearer the 
truth. Having devoted some little time to the conside- 
ration of it, I can but think that the weight of testimony 
strongly preponderates in favour of Kent. Ctcsar himself 
remarks that Kent was the common landing place for 
vessels from Gaul. U he had landed elsewhere, would ho 
not have mentioned it, and given his reason? Again, the 
fact that the four Kentish prinRcs received orders from 
Oassivellaunus to assault tho Boman camp when the ships 
were at anchor, strongly favours the presumption that the 
landing was in Kent. Assuming it was so, the difficulty 
increases when the precise spot is to be selected ; and it is 
not now likely to be unravelled. I would add in conclusion 
that Mr. Lewin has to my mind established a prima fade 
case in favour of lis theory, not only as to the county, but 
also as to the place of debarkation. 
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CHAPTER m. 



OCCUPATION OF BRITAIN BT THE ROMANS. 



TITE now knov that the Britone were far more civilized Ob^- ni. 

VV and we&Ithj than CffiB&r describee them, BO that they Evui on tlia 
hadeTenagoldeoinageatleaet a century before Hb coming; 9^"^"/^' 
but the people of hia time believed that be had been misled tom, p. 26. 
with the report of the pearls, gold, eUver, and other riches 
of the country. Cicero in writing to AtticoB saye, " There 
is not in the island so much as one scruple of silver ; nor 
any hope of booty bnt in slaves." 

Cfeaar accepted the hostages oEtered to him, fixed the Cmu'i retoni 
annual tribute to be paid by the inhabitants without ap- ** ™™* 
pointing any ofScera to collect it, embarked his men about 
the 2lBt September in the same year, returned to Gaul, 
and never set foot in Britain again. Hia success was 
certainly not such as to induce him to attempt the per- 
manent reduction of the whole island, and the truth of 
his own triumphal statements is called in question by 
several writers : one of them is so plain-spoken as to 
observe, that Cffisar wrote his Commentaries with little 
care, and no great regard to truth. 

Thus Ciesar did not remain in Britain more than two 
months, and he could not have advanced far into the 
interior before hostilities ceased. His progress was first - 
checked by a storm which scattered his fleet, and caused 
him to return to the camp ; and the marching of troops in 
those days was very diSereut from oui preeent movements 
by rail. Again, the opinions of historians are divided as to 
the iax)gress he made through the country. It is very 
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questionable whether he ndvanced farther than Hertford- 
shire and Essex. Be this as it may, his meana of arriving 
at a correct knowledge of the country he had invaded most 
have been somewhat limited. 

The next winter he went to Borne and offered to Yenns. 
from whom he boasted he was descended, a corslet set with 
British pearls, as a thonltsgiving for his conqnest. 

Giesar became dictator for life, accomplished the refor- 
mation of the calendar, and formed the plan of a new legal 
code; but hie earthly career was cut short by assaBsioa- 
tion, after having fought as many pitched battles as thero 
are weeks in the year. 

A civil war foUowed, which ended in placing Augustus 
at the bead of the Boman world, and thus terminated the 
Boman Bepublic, and with it the spirit of ancient Borne ; 
for^it bos been truly said, that its moral greatness departed, 
and freedom, which can only be based on virtue, perished. 

During the reign of the first three emperors, Angustne, 
Tiberius, and Caligula, the Bomaus made but little pro- 
gress in subduing the Britons, who, we ore quaintly told, 
lived at their own disposal, and were governed by their 
own kings. In short, Britain was forgotten, and it was 
not until nearly a century after the first invasion that 
the Bomans really became masters of the island, and made 
it a tributary province. Claudius was then Emperor of 
Borne, and Caroictaous and Togodumnna ruled in Britain, 
when certain conspirators fled to Borne and sought the 
interference of the emperor, who, when appealed to, declined 
to deliver them up. The Britons, in return, refused to 
continue the payment of their usual tribute, and put an 
end to all commercial intercourse with Bome. At this 
time the Bomau armies maintained their old superiority, 
and Claudius, rejoicing in a pretext for war, sent Aulns 
Plautins and Vespasian, then in Qaul, with an army into 
Britain. Two engagements followed, in both of which the 
Britons were defeated; and shortly afterwards Claudius 
himself, anxious to reap the harvest of glory which his 
generals hdd sown, left Bome for Britain ; and in order to 
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Btrike terror among the inhsbitants, he tookwith bim aeveral ch*p. n 
elephantB. He found the country etill inhabited b; a mol- 
titnde of tribes in a Btate of lawless independence, and the 
names of more than forty of these tribes have been pre- 
served. The southern part of Britain apparently made no 
resistance ; but Claudius did not remain in the island 
more than sixteen days ; and having appointed Flautina 
governor, he directed him to complete the conquest, which 
it is said he did so effectually that Seneca wrote thus: 
" Claudius might make his boast that he first vanquished 
the Britons, for Julius Ceasar only shewed them to the 
Eonans." 

Passing over Nero, and Galba, and the tremendous 
slaughter iiom an insurrection of the subdued tribes under 
Queen Boadicea, and the cruel tortures practised in that 
barbaroua age, we find Vespasian (who fought with distinc- ^°' ^ 
tion in Britain, and had thirty-two engagements with the 
enemy) proclaimed emperor, when he gave the command or 
proprfetorship of Britain to Agrioola, who appears to have A«ri«>l»- 
held it during the short reigns of yespasian and his son 
Titua, and the early part of the reign of Domitian. On 
his arrival in Britain wc are told by Tacitus that he found 
the Boman soldiers careless and secnre, whilst the enemy 
was watching for an opportunity. Having first subdued the 
inhabitants, ho next showed them the allurements of peace 
and redressed their grievances. Tacitus says that not one 
of the forts built by Agrioola was ever carried by storm, 
surrendered, or abandoned whilst he remained in command. 

It WEia during the rule of Agricola that Wales and BtoouiOao 
Scotland were conquered and became tributary provinces fj^^ **^ 
of Eome, but they were not long retained. Domitian, 
from motives of jealousy, recalled Agricola, who hod done 
more to extend the Roman power in Britain and to recon- 
cile the inhabitants to the Boman government than any 
of his prcdeceeeora. 

Kent appears after a time to have sabmitted quietly to 
the Roman yoke ; and it became a peaceful province, as is 
testified by the many remains of Boman villas that are 
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Btill found in it, whilet the more remote parte of Britain 
were for many years the scenes of bloody 'wars and in- 
Burrections. 

Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninoa Fiue, and Marcus 
Aurelius were the five succeeding Emperors, and have 
been styled the good Emperors. It viaa during the time of 
Hadrian that the great Boman wall was raised as a barrier 
againBt the incursions of the "untamed Caledonians;" 
Sootlond, which Agricola had partially subdued, at this 
time having been abandoned by the Bomana. 

On Bomon history I must not dwell, especially as no 
event of any importance affecting the EOuth-eaEtem portion 
of Britain occurred in any part of the subBequent reigns ; 
the people there being entirely subdued, though there was 
still war between the Scots and Picts and the Romans. 
Passing over, therefore, Commodus, Pertinax (an African 
by birth), Severus, and the subaequent emperors, includ- 
ing ConatantiuB and Conetantine the Great, a period of 
upwards of 200 years, and making a formidable chasm 
in the S67 (from a.d. 42, to a.d. 409) that the connexion 
lasted, we arrive at the beginning of the fifth century, when 
the legions had been withdrawn for the defence of Italy ; 
and HonoriuB not choosing to deprive himself of any 
portion of Ms troopa icx the defence of ao remote a pro- 
vince, sent letters to the different cities exhorting them 
to provide for their own safety ; thns treating them as on 
independent confederation. 

Bichard, sumamed from his birthplace Biohard of 
Cirencester (by somo writers, however, considered a doubt- 
ful authority), flourished from the middle to the latter end 
of the 14th century. In 1860 he entered into the Bene- 
dictine monastery of Bt. Peter 'Westminster. He visited 
Borne, and devoted his leisure hours to the study of British 
and An^o-Sazon history. The treatise to which he owes 
hie celebrity is "On the ancient state of Britain," and 
as it is beHeved to be founded on older authorities that 
have now perished, I have, in the absence of other ma- 
terials, thought it desirable to borrow from it the following 
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particnlarB connected with tlie Boman occupation of Ch*^- "'■ 

the 6011th eaatem portion of Britain, 

" Biitun [hs mjt] vat Gnt called bf the uioienU Albion,* from it* 
whit« clifFL On the sonth aide Ilea Belglo Oaul, from which ooait pu- 
■engen umall; sail to the Khutupiui port [Bichbonugh]. Thii pUoo it 
diatuit from QeBSoriaciim [Boulogns], > town of the Uoiini, the port 
moat frequented b; the Biitoni, Sf t; milei. From thenoe nuy be leen 
the conntt7 of tlie Britona, whom Vii^ deuribei in hii Eclogues u 
tepu-ated from the whole world. 

" The iiLind, uoording to ibi moit aocunite and atithcntic ueonnta of 
the ancienta, waa divided into seven parti, lix of wbicli were at difierent 
time* anbjeoted to the Bomnu empire, and the seventh held hj the 
nnciviliied Caledonians. 

" Theae diviaiona were called Britannia Priina, Secnnda, Flavia, Maxima, 
Valentio, and Veapaaiuia, which last did not long remain under the 
power of the Homana. Britannia Prima is aepaiated by the river 
Thameaia from Flavia, and by the asa (rather hy the eituar; of the 
Severn) from Britannia Sccunda. [It ia unneccaaarj to give the other 
dividona.] 

"I now oommence my long joaniey, to examine minutely the whole • 
island and 11a particular porta, and ahall follow the footetepa of the beat 
authors. I begin with the extreme part of the flnt province, whose 
eoaarta are oppoaite OauL This province contains three celebrated and 
powerful states, namely, Cantium, Belgium, and Damnonium, each of 
which in particular t shall carefully examine. 

" First of Contium. 

"Cantium [Cajitium contained the preaentconnty of Kent, aa far a* the 
Bother, except a amall district in which Holwood Hit! ia aituate, and 
which belonged to the Ithemi], aitoate at tlie extremity of Britannia 
Prima, waa inhabited by the Cautii, and containa the oitiea of Durobrobis 
[Kocheater], and Contiopolia [Canterbury], which waa the metropolis, 
and the burial-place of 91 Augustine, the apoatle of the English ; Dubrse 
[Dover], LemanUB [situate on tile Limen], and Begulbium [Reoulver], 
garrisoned by the Komona ; also their primary atation Bhutupis [Rich- 
borougli], which waa colonized and became the metropolia, and where a 
haven was focniod capable of containing the Roman fleet which oom- 
manded the North Sea. This city was of such celebrity that it gave the 
name of Bhutupine to the neighbouring shores.+ It was the station of 
the second AuRuston legion, under the Count of the Saion coast, a 
liemon of higli distinction. 

"The kingdom of Csntinm is watered by many riven. The principal 
are Modus [the Medway], Sturiua [the Stour], Dubria [a rivulet at Dever], 

• Dr. Giles aaya that the earliest notice of Albion occura In a work 
attribnted to Aristotle, who wrote ac. 340: " Beyond the pillara of Her- 
oulea is tho ocean, which flowa round the earth. In it are two very laige 
inluida called Itritanoic ; these are Albion and leme." 
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Our. HL and Lenuuiui [the Bother], -which Uat lepuited the Cuitit fram the 
BibracL 

"Among the three principal promontoriei of Britnia, thiit VFhich 
derivea ita nune From Canlium [the North ForeUnd] ia mo(t dia- 
tiikguished. There the oceuij being oonfined iix uk Angle, according to 
the tradition of tlm onoienti, grmilually forced it> waj tnd formed the 
■trait which renden Britain an island. 

"The Tut forest colled the Anderida.n atretchea from Cantium a 
hundred and flft; milea, throngh the countrica of the Bibroci and the 
Segontiaci, to the confines of the Hedui. 

" Hie Bibroci [the Bibroci, Rhemi, or R^m, inhabited part of Hants, 
and of B«rka, Sasaex, Surref , and a amaU portion of Kent] were lituate 
next to the Cantii, and ai some imagine were lubject to them. They 
were also called Bhemi, and are nut unlmawn in rsoord. They inhabited 
Bibrocnm, B^entium [Chichester] and NoTiomagns [Uolwood HiB], 
which wu their nietropolii. The Roman* held Anderida. * * 

"Among the Britons were formerly ninety-tiro cities, of which thirty- 
three were more celebrated and conspicaoua. Two municipal [towiu 
whose inhabitants possessed in general all the rights of Roman dtiiens, 
except those which oould not be enjoyed without an actual residence at 
Rome. They followed their own laws and oustoms, and had the option 
of adopting or rejecting those of Bomo. — Bomiai, Antiq. Som.\ lis. : 
Terolamium [SL Albana] and Eboracum [York]. Nine colonial [there 
were different kinds of colonies, each entitled to different rights and 
privileges ; but we have no criterion to ascertain the rank occupied by 
those in Britaui], inclading Londiniam [London], Cunalodunum [Col- 
chester], and Rhutupii [Bichborough, in Kant], Ten cities under the 
Idtian law [the Latian law ooniisted of privileges granted to the ancient 
inhabitants of Latium. These are not distinctly known ; but appear 
principally to have been the right of following their own laws, an exemp- 
tion from the edicts of the Roman prstor, and the option of adopting the 
lawi and oustomi of Kome. — Awini.] Twelie stipendiary and of lairr 
eontequaux, inohiding Cantiopolis [Canterbury] and Durobrivse [Roches- 
ter]. But let no one lightly imagine that the Romans had not many 
othert besides those above mentioned. I have only commeroorateJ the 
mors celebrated; for who can doubt that they who, as oonqaerors of the 
world, were at liberty to choose, did not select phuses fitted for their 
pDiposea ! They for the most part took up their abode in fortresses which 
thuy eonstmoted for themselves."* 

Fourteen of tbe cities -were of coimidorable importancG, 
and Beveral had made progreEB in arts and commerce, as 
Venta Balgarum [WinoheBter] and Londinium [London] . 
Most of the towns, howevei-, were used more as militarj' 

* The foregoing extract ie takon from Dr. Giles's Translation and 
Xotes on the Sil old English Cbrooielea, published in Dohn'a Anti- 
qnaiiMi Library. 
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Btatioiiii for preaerring order, enforcing the payment of the Cma^il 
taxes, and for defence. Between these towns swift wa^^na 
passed to gi\-e notice of what woe going on ; and inns and 
mntations (where poBt-horses were changed) and mile-stones 
were also set up. Near to the roada were tombs and 
sepulchres, reminding the passers by that they also were 
mortal. These roads were admirable ones, and were carried 
across the island in varions directions, including the three 
public or consular ones in this county. 

The Boman governors at first were the propraetors or 
military officers. Afterwards, when the whole empire was 
divided into provinces and fonr prefects were appointed 
with whom rested all civil and military power, Britain 
was included in the prefecture of Gaul. These prsfeotB 
were controlled only by a qonstor, whose peculiar depart- 
ment was finance. The government of Britain was en- 
trusted in after days (a.i>. SCO) to an officer called Vioarins, 
under him five governors of provinces were a|^inted, two 
of conEular rank and three presidents. There were three 
other great officers in Britain — the coont of the Baxon 
shore, the count of Britain, and the duke of Britain. The 
first ofBcer had charge of our south and eastern coasts, ex- 
tending from Portsmouth along the Kentish coast and Great 
Forest to Brancaster in Norfolk, and his duty was to op- 
pose the piratical descents which proved so fatal to this 
Island. The count of the Saxon shore had under his com- 
mand forces stationed at Beculver, Biohborou^, Dover, 
Lympne, and Anderida. All these places were Boman 
ports and forts. 

The mnnicipol government established by the Bomans 
would have given the Britons great advantages, but the 
poison of a foreign domination had sapped the vital energies 
of the country. When their natural courage, which had 
been BO tamed and deadened, was aroused, we find them 
hereafter assisting in that struggle which they were soon 
called upon to sustain, under British and not under Bo- 
man names. 

Sfacanlay says that though Britain was subjugated by 
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the Bomam arms, she received only a faint tincture of 
Boman arts and letters. Of the westem proviaces she 
was the last that waa conquered and the first that was 
flung away ; and MackintoBh avers that Boman Bntain did 
not produce a single literary man. The inbabitante did 
not take to the language of their rulers, and the Latin 
appears never to have superseded the old Gallic speech. 

The soil, however, proved fertile, and the Bomans be- 
came large exporters of cereals from Britain through its 
annona or com tribute, and 600 ships in one year traversed 
the ocean for British groin. 

There was a Boman pottery at Dymchurch, near the 
borders of the WeeJd ; but the principal Boman potteries 
in Kent were on the banks of the Medway. 

Canals were dug and embankments raised against the sea, 
especiaJly in the neighbouring district of Bomney Marsh. 
The Bomans also constructed bridges in place of our fords. 

It is ever to be expected that the invaded and those who 
chronicle their doings, should find fault with the invaders ; 
still it mnst be conceded that great improvements reenlted 
from the Boman dominion in Britain. "Every year," 
Mr. Smiles tells us, " brings their extraordinary industrial 
activity more clearly to light." Iron appears to have been 
scarce, at least, as late as the beginning of the third centurj'; 
probably because it was not diligently sought for. Herodian 
informs us that the tribes in the remoter parts of Britain 
who opposed Severns decked their loins and necks with 
this metal, and esteemed it not only as an ornament but 
as a proof of wealth. 

During the period that Borne held Britain as a 
tributaiy province, but little progress was made in 
bringing the great forest of Andrcd into cultivation. 
Its density and the nature of the soil were impediments 
to this ; though there is every renson to sappose that 
mining operations were carried on there," Iron certainly 
became one of the exports of Boman Britain, and 
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the x>riucipal iroa districta at this period were in Glon- chap, hi, 
ccsteretiire and in our foreBi of Andrcd, formmg the 
Wealde of Eeot, SnsaeT, and Surrey. The cinder heapa, 
*and the coins of Nero, Vespasian, and other emperors, from iroo woriu 
time to time fonnd in the forest, establish this fact. Two 
Boman nma were discovered about ten years ago, in a bog 
(which the good people of the Weald call a baesock), not 
far from Frittenden Church, surronnded by brushwood. 
The urns were of black earthenware, not unlike those made ^n™^,. 
in the Upohurch marshes ; they were found in a hole with B- C. HuMcy, 
decayed vegetable matter to the depth of ten or twelve 1^5^, ""''' 
feet. Now this district was unreclaimed forest for centu- 
ries after the Boman occupation of Britain ceased. A few 
years ago some fragments of Boman construction wero 
found in the walls of Frittenden Church : is it not, there- 
fore probable that some attempt at smelting had been 
made here ? The Roman process of smelting was so 
imperfect that in comparatively modern times smelters 
have often, it is said, found it more profitable to re-com- 
mit the old scori» to the furnace than to dig for fresh ore. 
Andrew Yarranton, who wrote on "England's Improve- 
ment by Sea and Land," in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, tells us that — 

" In tbe Foreit of Deane and theresbonti the iron i« mwle at thit dag 
of cindan, being the rough uid offel tbmwn by, in the Romuia' timo, 
they then having only foot- blostt to melt the iroa itone-,* but now (1681) 
by the foroe of » great wheel that drivea ft pur of bellowa 20 feet long. 
idl that iron i> extracted oat of the dnden which conld not be forced 
From it by the Roman foot-bUet" 

In a dialogue by Yarranton between " a tynn miner of 
Cornwall, nu iron mj-ner of the Forest of Deano, in Glou- 
ceBtershire, and a traveller," the following amusing state- 
ment will bo found : — 

" Well, eir, as to muke it cIcHr to you that ii-on wai in F.ngluid r thou- 
sand yoara linoo, is very evident by those grcnt heaps of cinders formerly 
made of iron-stooe, they being the ottaX (or wsste) thrown out of the foot- 
blasts by the Romans, they then having no works to go by water to drive 

* Mr. Kmile* says, " It is worthy of remark that the ruder the method 
crni'loyed for the rralnction of the ore, the bettor the iiuality of the iron 
actually ii." — Iiuliatrinl Biaympkti, |>. 12. 
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bellow*, bnt all b; ths foot-blut ; ud &t present great oaks tra groviDg 
upoa th« tope of theie cindar-heapi, uid moniet continually u found 
unongit then ciuden ; but moh aa u found ii all of the Eomaa coin, 
moit of which monies ii copper ; very little found (of Ut« dayi) tfaiit is 
diver 1 uid thin offal of the foot-Mut (bj the Romaiu then out bjr) doth 
■t preeent nukke the beat and profiUbleit iron in England."* 

With the assistancs of my towaBman, Mi. ThnrBton, 
and Mr. Elliott, of Dymclinrch, both ever ready to aBsist 
inquiring minda, I am enabled here to Bnpply the reader 
with a map of the (rrcat Forest in the time of the Bo- 
mans, lu preparing it we have been gnided, in Bome 
measure, by the estimated extent handed down to qb, and 
the geological hoimdaiy as recognized in the present day. 
The roads, cities, towns, and ports which have been in- 
troduced are those generally adopted by ancient and 
modem writers, except the Brit'uk city of Anderida, which 
for the reasons hereafter given in Chap. VI. , I have ventured 
to place on the site of the modern Newcnden, in Kent, 
while the Boman station and city of Anderida will be found 
at Feveiuey. In Mr. Wright's map of "Britain under 
the Romans," Sylva Anderida is distinguished as a town 
on a line of road from Pevensey to London, paGsing through 
NoviomagUB. I find no authority for the road or place in 
either of the ancient itineraries (unless it is intended for 
the site of present Newenden), and I have omitted them. 

It is generally believed that from the earliest period of 
our history there was a ooast road as dcHcribed in the XV. 
Iter of Bichard of Cirencester from Begnnm [Chichester] , 
by the port of Anderida, passing behind Folkestone to 
Dover, and thence to Bichborou^; I have shewn this 
road on the plan, and I shall again refer to it. 

I have omitted Durolenum (sometiniea called Durole- 
vum), NoviomagUB, and Vagniacs, as almost every writer, 

• Mr. Smilee eavs [Iniliittriat Biorj., p. 11) " Wo eiin only conjecture 
how tlio art of smelting iron wm discovered. Who Brat applied fire to the 
ore and made it plutic — who discovered Are itself end its uses in metal- 
lorgy J No one can telL Tradition says that the metal was discovered 
throngb the accidental burning of a wood in Greece. Hr. Muehet thinks 
it mere probable that the discovery was made on the conversion rd wood 
into chucoal for culinary or chiunber purposes. —Papers on Iron and 
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ancient and modem, places them on difFerent eitcs ; but Ch ap. I IL 
not one of them Is Boppoeed to have stood ^thin the 
Weald. 

The Boman roads from Ljmpne, Dover, and Blch- 
boroogh, which nnited at Canterbury, and continued 
thence to London, afterwards called by the Saxona Watling 
Street (from one of their own mythic traditions) was an 
important one. That portion of it which led from Lympne 
to Canterbury appears to have been paved with Sag stones 
fitted together with care, though of eJl shapes and sizes, Wrigiit.p. 184. 
according to the Boman practice, horn which circomstanco 
it was and is called Stone Street. 

To another British rood the Saxons gave the name of 
Eormen Street, ttom one of their divinities, afterwatds 
corrupted to Ermyn Street. It is suppoxed* to have 
proceeded from Scotland to London, «4iere it divided into 
two branches ; and that the more westerly went to 
Chichester, while the easterly branch was continued to 
Pevensey, both passing through the forest, but the route 
is uncertain. Mr. Horsfield says there is ample evi- 
dence of the remains of British and Boman roads in Bus- j 
sex and Hampshire, as well as Boman habitations; but 
oar knowledge of these roads is obscure and imperfect, 
as the ancient itineraries are of but little assistance. That 
of Antoninus is not supposed to make a single stage in 
Sussex, nor to touch at any one st^^ in the county, ex- 
cept that hie Vn. Iter begins " A Regno " [Chichester] ; but 
instead of proceeding the nearest way across the Weald to 
London, it nnaccountably goes to Clausentum [South- 
ampton] , and thence takes its course by Winchester to 
London ; and Mr. Dallaway, in his " Western Sussex," 
asks whether the necessity of going so far out of the way 
from Chichester to London, as by Sonthampton, could 
arise from any other circumstance than that of the im- 
practicability of passing through the Weald dnring the 

* " Id maaj placet we veatige* of a continued rood •kiiiing the weatem 
ride of the ulimd, in the unie mnnner aa the Ermyn Street did the 
oaitoni, of vhich porta were never ulopted bj the Komiuii." — Apptnduo 
to JtkAMd of CirtiuxUtr, R/lm'i Bit., 479. 
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Boman occnjiatioQ of Britain ? Now, looking at the nn- 
tiring energy and pereererance of the Bomans, and at 
what they effected in Boumey MarBh, and other parts of 
England ; bearing also in mind that the district mast hayo 
been thinly populated and there was no urgent necessity 
for such a direct communication with London, I submit 
that this conclusion is the only eafe one we can come to. 

Be this as it may in the Weald of Sii»ie:e, I cannot find 
any authority for showing either a British or a Eoman road 
at this period of our history through that part of the great 
forest which now constitutes the Weald of Kent.'* 

We can thus account for the road already referred to 
(being the XV. Iter of Bichard of Cirencester) "From 
London through Bittern (near Southampton) again to 
London," which makes a complete circuit of the forest, en- 
compassing considerable portions of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, 
and Hants ; and this in some measure adopts the extent 
and boundary hereafter given to the forest by the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. For the reasons already named I have 
omitted some of the sites of the stations mentioned in this 
Iter. 

I will now refer briefly to that portion of our map lying 
between the Weald and the sea coast. 

It is somewhat remarkable that such vast districtti as 
Bomney Marsh and the Andred Forest, occupyinf; so 
largo a space in Kent, should be so contiguous, and yet in 
every way differ so materially. For whatever mighty con- 
vulsion must have taken place, at no one period of history 
can wo discover the latter other than a wild forest without 
any regular or defined boundary ; while a large portion of 
the eutire district of Romney Mars>h was, 2,000 years ago, 
part of the vast ocean ; and what is now some of the finest 
grazing land in the world, was for many ages nothing more 
than a low swampy morass, always however preserving a 
separate and distinct boundary. 

The forest was drained by the river Limen or Bother, 
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wMcIi ri&es near Argus Hill, in Botherfield pariBh, Sussex, Cuap. ill. 
and flowed oiiginally, it is suppoeed, along the foot of Lewio'iFortu* 
the hills, finding an outlet at Lympne ; then it shifted its ^^"^^^ 
course towards Bomnej, and as we proceed we shall mnnicated to 
find that its couise became eventually diverted to Eye. ^t^p!'i4! 
Three small rivers — ^the Tillingham, rising in Beckley; ' 

the Brede, in the neighbourhood of Battle ; and the vol l, p. 5. 
Tweed, in the parish of Playden — all unite with the Bother. 

Mt. James Elliott (the district engineer) remarks that 
^thon^ he is constantly discovering Boman remains in 
Bomney Marsh proper, he never finds any in Walland 
and the adjoining marshes, thus proving that Bomney 
Marsh was the first portion of the district which was in- 
closed. He is of opinion that there mtist have been a 
shingle spit on the site of the present sea wall at Dym- 
church, before the time of the Bomans, as the surface of 
the Marsh though from eight to ten feet below high water 
mark, is, it must not be forgotten, fourteen feet above low 
water mark, a state of things which could not have existed 
if the Marsh had not been 8h'.^u off from the sea, the 
slope of the surface of the Marsh being irom the sea 
towards the hills ; and this surface he believes to be in the 
same position with reference to the sea and hi^ water 
mark ae it was at the time it was shut off from the sea, as 
silting up had then ceased. 

In further illostration of the map, I am indebted to my 
&iend "iii. Henry Uackeson, of Hythe (who, while actively 
pursuing his daily avocations, is ever ready to assist in the 
advancement of knowledge), for a geological description of 
the district, which will be found in the Appendix (A). 
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INTRODUCTION OF CHEISTIAKITY INTO BRITAIN, 

BEFORE I refer to the departure of the Bomans, and 
Bettlement of the SaxonB, I miiBt give a brief histoiy 
of the introdaction of GhriBtiajuty into Britain ; for though 
it took centuries to reach the benighted district I have nn- 
dertaken to describe, it did at last reach it. 

The precise period when the Christian religion found ita 
way into Britain, like the precise spot on which Julius 
Ctesat first landed on our coast, must probably for ever 
remain undetermined. Still, we are not left altogether 
without some light to guide us ; early writers assume that it 
was before the end, or perhaps even the middle of the 
first century. Justin Martyr, who lived about the year of 
our Lord 140, says there was then no country known to 
the Romans where Christianity was not known also ; and 
Tertullian, a little later, exultingly declared that the ports 
of Britain inaccessible to the Roman arms had been sub- 
dued by Christ. 

Is, then, its introduction to this island to be ascribed to 
either, and if so, to which of the Apostles ? 

Some writers have concluded that it is to be traced to the 
labours of the Apostle James, who preached the Gospel in 
Spain, Britain, and other conntries in the west. His early 
martyrdom, however, as related in Acta zii., 1 and 2, ren- 
ders such a supposition very improbable. There are those 
who have keenly contended for Saint Peter as having 
founded the British church ; but this also does not appear 
probable. At a late period of his life he wrote from Baby. 
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Ion, in the extreme east, and he suffered martyrdont at Chap. it. 
Roma A.D, 66. The evidence, it would Beem, greatly pre- 
ponderates in favour of Saint Paul, the apostle of the St FauL 
Qentilea, who is supposed by many ancient writerB to have 
passed, after his second imprisonment at Bome, the latter 
years of his life in the veetem provinces, of which Britain 
was one. This view was strongly maintained by a very 
learned prelate, Bishop BurgeeB, of Salisbury, who dis- 
cussed the matter in his " Tracts on the Origin and 
Independence of the Ancient British Chorch ;" hut to it 
may be opposed the more recent opinion of the Bev. "W. 
J. Conybeare, M.A., and the Bev. J. S. Howson, M.A. 
(now Dean of Chester), the authors of the "Life and 
Letters of St. Paul," and they say that the tradition of 
St. Paul's visit to Britain resta on no sufficient authority. 

Oildas (an ancient British author who flourished in the 
year 640, and acquired the name of the Wise) appears to 
fix the introduction of Christianity into oar Island about 
the year 61. 

Soon after the south-eastern part of onr coast hod been 
formed into a Boman province under Glandins, Aulus Anlui Plantiiu 
Plautius (as we liave seen) was appointed the first go- 
vernor, and his wife Pomponia Griecina was accused of 
having embraced a strange and foreign superstition, which 
has been interpreted to mean that she was a Christian ; 
she was possibly the first who introduced tho new religion 
into Kent. It has also been thought that Claudia Bufina, cUudikBoflna 
the wife of Aulus Pudens, mentioned in 2 Tim., iv., 21, 
yia& a British lady, and the daughter of either Caractacna, 
or of Cogidubnus, King of Begnum (Chichester). 

There ia a popular legend, told by "William of Malmes- 
bory, which allegee that Joaeph of Arimathea was sent 
into Britain by Philip, a.h. 68, with eleven other disciples, 
and planted the Christian religion here, and that the first 
Chriatian church in Britain was built at Qlastonbnry to 
tho honour of the Blessed Virgin. But Dr. Harris, onr P> 483. 
county historian, who evidently wishes that Christianity 
in Britain sbonld be first planted in Kent, discredits this 
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Chip. IV. legend, and eajB it was a mere monkish invention to gain 
Ant. orBiit. credit to their convent ; and Biehop Stillingfleet contends 
ubnrohe^ e. 2. thftt it has no good authority to support it. 

It has ever been part of the papal policy to impress the 
world with the belief that the British church was tlie 
ofifipring of Rome ; while the theological writers of the 
reformed church of England have always contended that 
there was a greater reEcmblance in the early British 
church to the practices of the churches in Asia Minor 
than to those of the church of Bome. 

Bede, who was bom in the vicinity of Wearmouth, and 
flonrished in the seventh century, when he wrote the 
EccleBiostical History of England, telle us that towards the 
close of the second century the thick mists of superstition 
were scattered, and the heavenly li^t and bri^tnesB of 
Christianity shone upon this Island by means of a British 
KiogLunIui. king named Lucias,* who, admiring the integrity and 
holy life of the Christians, mode petition to Pope Eleuthe- 
ruB, by the mediation of two Britons, that he and his 
subjects might be instructed in the Christian religion. 
On this the pope sent hither from Bome two holy men 
with letters (which Camden says were extant in lus day, 
and not forged), who instructed the king and others in the 
mysteries of the Christian religion. The truth of this 
statement may be questioned, as it must be remembered 
that there were no kings in Britain at this period, the 
p. cr. whole Island having been reduced by Claudius, but Camden 

explains this by stating that he might have been a titular 
king, which was frequently the case in Eoman provinces, 
p. 4. KUbum, the Kentish writer, who wrote in 1669, calls 

Lucius the first British king who embraced Christianity; 
and he states that he built the church in Dover castle. 
^ 100. Dr. Harris, who published his History in 1719, adopts 

these statements, and adds that Lucius endowed his church 
with the customs of the port. In support of this, he refers 

* I remember to Iwve read lomeirbere that King Lnoins built him- 
lelf s palace at Chilham, and roiided there; but the truth of thU 
tradititm may be queitloned. 
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to Leland, who etatee that lie had seen the annals of Dover, Ouaf. IV. 
wherein it ia eaid that this chapel was built bj tiim ; and humbt'b 
one of our modem writers, the Bev. A. Huseey, considerB ch^™«, 
the matter clearly proved. 

Bede states that a chorch spacious and large v&i lib. 1,0.3. 
boilt by the Chrifitiana in the time of the Bomane* on 
the site of the present cathedral at Canterbury, and that 
the common tradition wtu that it was built a.d. 161, when 
LaciuB was Hug of this part of Britain; and that the 
ohnrches of St. Martin Canterbury, and in Dover castle, t 
were built shortly afterwarde, and before the Diocletian 
persecution. 

Id a Bubsequent part of his work, Dr. HarnH, ever p- 4S8. 
anxious to uphold the honour and just claims of our 
county, aBEOrts, "Notwithstanding the papists have the 
aEBurance to boast sometimes that they gave na our 
Christianity, I don't at all doubt but that we had the open 
authoritative profession of Christianity in Britain and in 
Kent before ever there was any such thing even in Borne 
itBelf ;" but he afterwards admits that he has not data 
enough to determine where to place King Lucius, thX)ugh 
Frimate Usher had made it plain that there was such a 
prince, and that he was not king over all England, but 
only iu some particular part ; and in his History of Can- 
terbury Cathedral, Harris refers to Sonmer and the p. 493. 
authorities mentioned by hiTp in support of the tradition. 

Hasted, in his History of the Cathedral, says, " The ^)^'^°'^^ 
origin of a Christian Church on the site of the present 
Cathedral ia supposed to have taken place as early as the 
Boman Empire in Britain, for the use of the ancient 
faithful and beheving soldiers here, and that Augustine 
afterwards found such a one standing here adjoining King 
Ethelbert's Palace. This supposition is founded on the 

• Dr. Oasj, hli editor, howevo 

ly oonfUBed on ■ubjeoti of Roma 

t Thi« ohuioh hu boBn rmtored ,_, „ _. , ... 

probftbly abont the moat entire among all ths pre-Normui n _ 

twTe come down to ai. He kUo etatae that Mr. Pvkar bH ■ thaory that 
it i* not earlier Uian tbe tiin« of Canute. Aroli. Cant, VoL T., p. L 
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CH*r-_rP. records of the Priory of ChriGt Church concnrring with 
the common opinion of all our historians. " But as to 
King Lucius, Hasted qnotea Baxter, who in Hb Glossary 

says, " He was a person feigned by the monks, interpola- 
tors of Bede — nor was there in the time of Pope Eleuthe- 
VoL iv., p. 68. ms any sach monarch of Britain, and as to the epistle 
Bent by that Pope to him, Spelman thinks it came in with 
the Conqueror, nor was heard of here before." Spelman, 
however, is somewhat hard of belief on many Bubjects, 
although crednloQs enoagh on others. 

Dean Stanley, it will be remembered, commences his 
" Historical Memorials of Canterbury " with the landing of 
St. Augustine. He does not spesk of a Christian church 
at Canterbury in the time of the Romans, but in a note 
(p. 16) tells us that the churches of St. Martin Can- 
terbury, that in the castle of Dover, and that of St. 
Peter Comhill, as well as Westminster Abbey and Win- 
chester Cathedral, are all traced to King Lucius by 
Archbishop Usher. 
"The Celt, Mr. Wright states that the accounts of the supposed 

SmoV'^SOO. establishment of Christianity in our island at this early 
period may be divided into three olaBses. The hrst must 
be taken as little better than flourishes of rhetoric. In 
the second must be placed the statements of certain eccle- 
siastical writers who lived shortly after the Boman period, 
which look like inventions. But the most extravagant of 
the authorities he places in the third class, when the popes 
began to claim a sovereign power, and were anxious to 
make it appear that the whole of the Western Empire had 
been converted at an early period, and had been dependent 
on the Roman see. With this view, legendary storiea were 
invented which will not bear criticism. He refers to the 
cases of Joseph of Arimathea and St. Paul, and considers 
there is no authority for either of these legends. As to 
the case of King Lucius, he says decidedly that it can only 
be regarded as a Bomish fable. 

\a a very recent publication on " The Early Ecclesias- 
tical History of Britain," edited by Professor Stubbs and 
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M. Haddan, based on WilkinB'B Concilia, M. Haddan dedarcB Chap, iv. 
that he alBO has very little faith in the legendajy period of 
British eocIeBiastical history; and after referring to the 
several early traditions already enumerated, he submits ' 
that it is neoeBB&ry for the sake of historical truth to insist 
that we hare no positive evidence of the existence of a 
Ghiistian British chorcb before the beginning of the third 
century. He is also of opinion that there wore diocGean 
bishops from its earliest establishment, but no archbiBbop 
prior to the arrival of St. Augustine. 

But though we may never be able to £]£ the precise 
period when and by whom the blessed truths of the Gospel 
were first introduced into this Island, it is certain that 
persecution for the tmth'B sake (as its Divine founder fore- 
told) followed ; and we find recorded the martyrdom 
of St. Alban (supposed to be the first Christian martyr in St. Albim. 
Britain), which took place in the town now called after him 
in June, 808. After an interval of time, peace and tranquil- 
lity were restored; and Gildas says the British ChristiaaB v. wt. 
came oat of the lurking places to which they had retreated, ^1"''* ^^' 
rebuilt their ruined churches, and kept their eacred solenmi- 
ties with pure and joyful hearts. "When the doctrine tan^t 
by Arins distracted the Christian world in the fourth cen- 
tory, a doctrine which Gildaa (a gloomy writer) describes 
"as fatal aa a serpent, and vomiting its poison from be- 
yond the sea, causing deadly dissension between brothers 
inhabiting the same house," the emperor Constantine be- 
came the leader of the oatholio party — the eastern and 
western parts of the empire appeared completely opposed, 
and it was feared a breach would be caused between the 
two churchoB. The individual, it is said, who contribntcd 
above all others to the triumph of the orthodox party was 
Athuaasias, who felt that to maintain the Arian doctrine 
was to destroy the very root and groundwork of the 
Christian life. Notwithstanding this controversy, which 
reached our ehores, both Jerome and Chrysostom in their 
writings frequently speak in strong terms of the constancy 
of the British Church. They say that Christianity obtained 
D 2 
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Chap, tv, a finn footing in tide remote iBltmd, and flouriBhed until 

the Bomaus quitted Britain ; and farther, that it wae the 

only inatitution they transmitted entire to the barbarians. 

In concluding this chapter I am sure I ehall be pardoned 

for quoting a beautiful passage from F. Schlegel's Lectures 

VoL ii p. 28. on the Philosophy of History — Bobertson's translation ; — 

" In thu period of tha Torld, in thi* decuive criiu between ondeat 

and tnodeni tunes, itood two powen oppoaed to each other. Od the one 

lumd we behold the Bomui Emperon, the euthlf goda and Bbsolnte 

muten of the world, in «U the pomp and iplendoar of ancient Piganinn 

— itandlng ai it were on the »«ry rammit and verge of the old world, 

now tottering to it* min ; and on the other, «e trace the obaeure riae of 

■U almott imperceptible point of light from which the whole modem 

world waa to spring, and whoae further progreu and full development 

through all aacceeding agea oonitituteB the tras pniport of modem 

" Chiiitianitj," aaya the aame writer, "in its primitive influence was 
like an electric stroke which traveraed the world with the rqiidity of 
lightning ; like ■ niagaetio Said of life, which united even the most 
distant memben of humanity in one uumating pulsation. Public prajcr 
■nd the laored mjiteries formed a stronger and closer bond of love 
among men than the still iscred ties of Idndred and earthlj affection. 
The Christians saw and felt the presence of their invisible King and 
eternal Lord ; and when their aonls overflowed with the plenitude of 
spiritual and heavenly life, how could they value earthly exiatence, and 
how must they not hare been willing to aacriGce it in the atruggle agaioat 
the iiowers of darkness ; for that ttniggle formed the whole and proper 
business of their lives ! Hence we can underatand the reason of the 
otherwise incredibly rapid diffusion of Chriatianity through aU Uit pro- 
vinee$, and even sometjme* beyond the limits of the vaat empire of Borne. 
Like a heavenly flame, it ran through all life, kindling, where it found 
eoDganial sympathy, all that it touched into a kindred fervour. Hence, 
along with that nughty spirit of love which produced so rapid a spread of 
Uie Christian religion, and which united in the closest bonds the flrst 
Christian oommmutiea, the energy of faith which inspired auch hercdc 
fortitude under the dreadful and oft-renewed peraeoutiona of the Bo- 

Thia is a charming picture, but did such a state of things 
really exist in Britain during its occupation by the Ro- 
mans ? If so, it could only have been in a few favoured 
spots ; but does it not savour too much of the flattering 
reports we receive from our modem missionaries ? On 
this point we have only negative evidence, but this forces 
us to believe the sketch far too highly coloured. On 
the Bomau monumental inscriptions found in most parts 
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of our county {except the Weald) there are no traces of Ca"- r7- 

Christi unity. They commemorate Boman legionaries and 

civil oEGcere ; also barbarians from nearly every part of the 

then known world; all these make mention of their deities ; 

but the name of the Lord and Saviour of mankind is not 

to he traced on any of them. In fact these varioos peoples 

formed the governors and garrison of the country, and not 

its population. 

Which then are we to believe ? The contemporary Ro- 
man monuments, or the monastio writers of a later date ? 
But perhaps they may be reconciled, as they relate to 
different periods. The inscriptions are moat probably the 
earliest in date, and the ignorance and poverty of the Chris- 
tians of that day must also he taken into account. The 
one would lead them to do without monumental inscrip- 
tions, and the other would render their churches so inferior 
in architecture to the heathen temples, as to occasion no 
great Bnrprise that they have left " not a wreck behind." 
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Chap. V. O ILDAS, and some of our early historians, have drawn 
Ur melancholy Eind probably exEiggerated pictures of the 
state of BritaJD when the Romans abandoned it. It is 
diffioult to fix the precise period when this occurred ; but 
it is now believed that their troops were gradually with- 
drawn, and that the Saxons did not acquire their settlement 
in England in that dramatic and rapid manner which has 
been related by many of our native historiana. 
^a^lSl^^' '^'^'^^^ says that it was in the year 410 ^'^ that Honoriua 
2diI Kd., p.'ssi. acknowledged the freedom of the Britone, and sent letters 
to the cities exhorting them to provide for their own safety; 
and he tells ub that as in Canterbury and other places 
Soman and Sason intormente have been fptmd in the eame 
cemetery, it is more than probable that the Saxons by their 
predatory attacks had been gradually gaining a footing in 
the island before the period at which the grand invasions 
are said to have commenced ; and permanent settlements 
were iu the course of formation, especially on the southern 
portion of the island. In short, that German blood then 
predominated to a great extent in many of the Boman 

* Mr. Iriswin. in his paper on the Cutra of the littua SaionioTim, com- 
municated to the Society of Antiquaries in 18G8, aays it iraa in " 409, 
after a. rule of just ^7 yenia, that the Komana abandoned tbe island, 
whicli thenceforth, until the arrival of the Saxona ^raul half a sentui^ 
later, was a miserable wreck, held in piecemeal by domineering munici- 
lulities or by ambitioua chieftaina — aptl; designated b; Procopiui u 
tynints." 
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cities in Britain. He, however, regards this period of our Chap. V. 

liietor; as one involved in profound obseimty. 

Tlie Britons, abandoned by tbeir Roman msstcrB, Eeem 

to have proved unequal to the task of self-government. 

Internal disBeasionB, with plunder and famine in their 

train, drove them once more into the woods and forests 

for protection and bodily sustenance. Vortigem was ac- A.a 449. 

knowledged by the Britons as their chief or king, but Vortigeni. 

the heads of the different states were jealous of each other, 

and nnity did not reign in their councils. Voitigem, 

according to the character handed down to us by all the ■wiUiam of 

ancient writers, did not poaeefls those qualities so requisite "»'™,'»^"^' 
, ■ . -1 ■ ■ , n , ■■ , ,-,. Bohn'iEA, 

for govenung such a distracted country ; and tradition p. 7. 

says be resorted to the fatal expedient of hiring some of 
the marauders as a protection against the rest. In conse- 
quence, two of their chiefs, Hengist and Horsa, brothers Hengiit ud 
it is said, descended from Woden, sailed for Britain, and 
disembarked in the Isle of Thanet, where thej were re- 
ceived by Vortigem. 

Geoffery of Monmouth, who lived in the early part of 
the twelfth century, and was Bishop of St. Asaph, wrote 
the Historia Britonum, a book full of fables, and often re- 
ferred to with contempt. I only quote it to give the reader 
bis desoriptioo of the transaction : — 

"In the meuitims thtm arrived in Kent tbree brigantine*, or long Oilai' "SixOld 
^alleyi, foil of armed men under the command of two btothen — Horn Ens. Chron.," 
and Haogiit. Vortigem «u then at Dorobemia, now Canterbui7, which P- 1^ 
oit; he lued often to viait ; and being informed of the arriTid of lome 
tall itrangen in large riiipi, he ordered that thej ■honld be received 
twHCeablf and conducted into hii presence. Aa >oan aa they were brought 
before him he out his eye» opoQ the two brothers, who eioelled all the 
reit both in nobility and graoefnlneH of pereon, and haiing taken a view 
of the whole company, aaked tliem of what ooontry the; were and whnt 
was the oocauon of their coming into hia kingdom. To whom Hengiit 
(whoee yean and viidom entitled him to a precedence) in the name of 
the reat made anawer." 

Then follows the answer and Tortigem's reply, clothed 
in the most pompous language. 

An alliance was formed, the strangers fulfilled their part 
of the treaty by driving back the Scots and Picts, and 
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Hengiat vas Kftervarde mreBted with the govemmeiit of 
Sent. So pleased, howe-ver, were the Saxona with their 
new quartera, that they invited their coontrymen to crosa 
over to them, and they eoon began to plunder the very 
country they had traversed the ocean to protect. 

Wright doubta whether the first Anglo-Saxon settlement 
was under Hengiat and Horsa. He thinks it probable 
they had been preceded by the Angles in the north, for 
when we first become acquainted with them, this tribe 
appeara to have been long in nndiaturbed poeseasioQ of 
the whole country &om the Humber to the Wall of An- 
toninus. 

As closely connected with our subject, it will not be out 
of place if i again briefly allude to the Gastra of the Littus 
Saxonicum on our south-eastern coast. Mr. Lewin, in 
fixing the probable period of their erection, in the paper 
I have already referred to, distributes them into two 
classes — those built to suppress rebellion or to keep open 
continental communications, and those erected to meet 
any sudden invasion from a piratical enemy. Of the 
former, on the aonth-eastem coast, were the Castra at 
Eeculver, Richborough, and Dover; and of the latter, 
Lympne, Pevensey, and Bramber caatle. The firet, he 
conaiders, were in existence ahortly after the invasion of 
Aulus Plautiua, but to thoae designed exclusively to coun- 
teract piratical invasion, he is unable to assign any precise 
date, though be aurmisea it was between a.u. 289 and 
A.D. 409. 

A struggle now commenced between the Britona and 
Saxona which laeted a century and a half, and terminated 
in extirpating or expelling nearly all the British population 
from this portion of the island. At the beginning of thia 
atruggle Vortigern was deposed, and his son Vortimer 
placed on the throne. Several bloody battles followed, 
victory alternating between the contending armies. One 
of these engagements, it is supposed, took place between 
Folkestone and Hythe, when the Britona were vietorioaa. 

Neanins tella us the fourth battle he fought was near 
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the Stone on the shore of the Gallic sea, {possibly Stonar, Chap. 

near Sandwich), where the Sazona being defeated fled to somne^ 

the sea. Vortimet shortlv afterwards died, but before hia "'''^■™1, 
decease, 



p. 97. 

"Auxioua (or ths fatnn prMparlt^ of hii Mmntry, hs dufged bJs Ncnnius. 
friends to inter Ma body &t Hie eatnnes of the Saxon port, vii., qpan 7;?.' ' 
the rock whera the Saxoni Snt landed ; ' For though,' uid he, ' thej nuj "' ' 
inhabit other parte of Britain, yet if yon follow my oomnundi thej will 
never lemain in thii iiland.' " 

The Britons disobeyed his injonctions, ajid were severely 
pmuBhed, we are told, by the return of the Saxons. Tor- 
tigern (the father) was then restored to the throne ; a cessa- 
tion of hostilities followed ; and the Saxons withdrew to 
Kent and Northumberland, the districts which had been 
before assigned to them. Hengist obtained a strong 
reinforcement of Saxons ; several bloody battles were 
fought, the Britons abandoned Kent, and Hengist assumed 
the title of King of Kent. 

In matters affecting time which has past, as well as in 
those which concern eternity, there is, in this our day, a 
strong tendency to scepticism. Kacanlay says that Vor- Hi«.ofBi«., 
tigem, Hengist, Eind Horsa, are mythical persons, whose ^° ' ^' ^' 
very existence may be questioned, and whose adventures 
must be classed with those of Heicoles and Bomulus. 
" Modem historical criticism (says another writer), which nbllet'B 
has dissipated some of our most cherished classical il- N*"^ ■*"'■ 
lusions, will no longer listen to the old story of Vortigern 
seeking assistance from Saxon chieftains having such 
equivocal names as those of Hengist and Horsa." An- Dr. oiloi, in 
other writer says the account is purely fabnious, being in Bede. 
fact not the history hut the tradition of the Jutieh kingdom 
of Kent. Though many of our great scholars are decidedly 
of opinion that mnch that has been written in the chronicles 
of the fifth century is fictitious, still the late Ifr. Sandys Saiidj>"'Coni. 
has, I submit, proved, in hia Consnetudines Eanoite, that K»o.,"p.2a 
these chieftains were not the mere mythic heroes of poetry 
and of romance that it is now the fashion to assert ; but 
that they did exist, and that they sustained the character 
and performed most of the actions attributed to them. 
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We now find the Saxon population spreading iteelf oyer 
the east of the island. The British chiefly retired to the 
west, while some Bought refuge in Brittany, and a con- 
nection was thus established between Wales and that 
province, of which traoes stUI exist in the langoage of 
each. 

A constant sncceBsion of ezterminatii^ and internal 
wWB, a temporary disappearance of the Christian reli- 
gion, and the obliteration of much of former civilization, 
followed; the language and almost all the arts of the 
Bomans were foi^otten, and our island began to bear 
the name of "Engla-land." Seven independent kingdoms 
were formed by the piratical invaders, now included imder 
the common name of Anglo-Saxon. The three most exten- 
sive were to the north, and were inhabited by the Angles. 
The four richest and most populous were to the south, and 
were inhabited by the Saxons. These consisted of Kent, 
peopled by the Jutes, founded by Hcngist in 460 ; '^ of Sus- 
sex, as we shall presently see, in 491 by Ella ; of Essex; in 
627, by Ercenwin ; and of Wessex, the most powerful of the 
southern kingdoma, in 619 by Cerdic. The opposite courses 
of the Thames and Severn eeparated the Saxon kingdoms 
from those of the Angles ; still these two people regarded 
one another as countrymen, and the seven kingdoms of the 
Saxon Heptarchy formed to some intents but one single 
political body. The kings whom the Saxons acknowledged 
as their leaders in war had but very limited authority in 
peace, and the assembly of the elders or wise men of each 
kingdom, the Witena-gemote, was consulted on all import- 
ant meastires. On extraordinary occasions one of the seven 
Idngs was acknowledged as Bretwalda, or chief of the 
Heptarchy. 

Kent was the first of the kingdoms of this Heptarchy,! 
and continued nearly 400 years in the succession of seven- 

* L^penberg In his "EnzUnd nndar the Anglo-S&ioni" (Thaipe'i 
tnniUtion), coiuidcrs that Hengiit aniTed. in Britain earlier than the 
ilateiuua]l;girea. 

f When allths kingdonu vera settled in S86, they foimed an Octatcb;. 
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teen kings ; and no other single connt; appears to have Ohaf. ' 
had its own king for any great length of time. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chroniole UiOB records the events 
tefened to in this chapter, which I have taken from Dr. 
Giles's translation : — 

"A. 409;— ^tli yaar the Ootlu took the cdty of Koms bj licrm, uA 
after thii the Bomam nerer ruled in Britain ; and thii vu about aleren 
hnndnd and ten yean after it had been built. Altogetbec they raled in 
Britain four hnndnd and aeventj jean nnoa Caiui Julioi fint longlit 

" A. 418.— This year the Bomani ooUeoted all the treuizraa that wera 
in Britain, and some thsy hid in the earth, >o that no one haa aiuoe been 
able to find them ; and ■oiae they carried with them into OauL 

"A. 443.— Thii year the Britoiu aent over aea te Borne, and begged for 
help againat the Ficta ; but they had none, beoaMM they were themBBtrei 
waning againat Attila, Idng of the Huns. And then thay aent to the 
Anjilei, and entreated the like of the ethelings of the Angle*. 

"A. 449,— Thii year MartianuB and Valentinu* lucceeded to the empire, 
aud reigned HTen yean. And in their daya HoDgiat and Eoraa, invited 
by VorUgern, king of the Britona, landed in Britain on the ahors which 
ia called Wippedifleet ; at fint in aid of the Britona, but afterwaidi they 
fought ogainat them. King Vortigem gave them land in the aoutb-eaat 
of this ooantiy, on condition that they ahould Sght againat the Pitta. 
Then they fought againat the Picta, and had the victory whereaoever they 
came. They then aent to the Anglea, deaired a larger fares to be tent, 
and cauaed tliem to be told the worthleaaneaa of the Britona and the 
cioellancioa of the land. Then theyioon aent thither a large force in aid 
of the othen. At that time there oame man from thraa tribes in Oermany ; 
from the Old-Saxoni, from the Anglaa, froia the Jutei. From the Jutea 
cama the Kentiah men and the Wightwariana, that ia, the tribe which 
now dwell! in Wight, and that nca among the Weat Saxona whieh ia gtill 
called the laoe of Jntes. From the Old-Saiona oame the men of Kaaei, 
and BuMex, and TVeoex. Fl«m Anglia, whioh has ever aince remained 
iTaate betwixt the Jutea and Saiona, game the men of East Auglia, 
Middle Anglia, Maroia, and at! Nortb-humbria. Their leaden were two 
bmtheri, Hengist and Bona ; they were the aona of Wihtgile ; Wihtgila, 
■on of Witta ; Witta, of Weota ; Weota, of Woden. From thU Wodon 
sprang all our royal tamiliea, and those of the Sauth-huinh liana alao. 

" A. 466. — Thia year Heugiat and Uotaa fought against King Vortigeni 
at the place which ia called .fgela-threp [Aylaiford], and his brother 
Horaa waa there alain, and after that Uengiat obtained the kingdom, and 
£ia,hiBaon, 

"A. 4B6, — Thia year Bengiat and .£ao slewfour troops of Britoiu with 
the edge of the sword, in the plaoe which ia named CrecoanfordfCrayford]. 

"A. 4S7. — Thia year Hengiat and .fsc his son fought against the Britons 
at the place which ia called Creooauford [Crayford] and there alew four 
thooaand man ; and the Britons than forsook Kent, and in great terror 
ded to London. 
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"A. 466, — Thi) 7eu Hengiit utd Bfa fought tgiiiut the Welih* Dev 
Wippidiflaet [Ebbaflwt], and there slew twelve VTelib Euldoimen, and 
one of their own Tliane* iru dun there, whoie ouQe wu Ebipped. 

"A. 473. —This ;ear Hengiat and Sta fought tgaiiut the Welah uid 
took ipoili innunienkble ; uid the Welih fled from the Angles like fire. 

This chapter mEiy be Bummed np in the following terse 
but truthful BeutenceB at the commencement of Kemble's 
" BaionB in EnglsLnd." He Bays : " Eleven centnrieB ago 
an induBtriouB and conscientious histohELn, dcBiring to 
give a record of the establiBhrnent of his forefathers in 
this iBiand, could find no fuDer or better account than 
this : ' About the year of grace 445-446 the British in- 
habitantB of England, deserted by the Boman masters 
who had enervated while they protected them, and ex- 
posed to the ravages of Picts and Scots &om the extreme 
and barbarous portions of the ialand, called in the assist- 
ance of heathen Saxons &om the continent of Europe. 
The strangers faithfully performed their task, and chas- 
tised the northern invaderB; then, in Bcorn of the weak- 
ness of their employers, subjected them in turn to the 
yoke ; and, after variouH vicissitudes of fortune, establiBbed 
their own power apon the ruins of Boman and British 
civilization.' 

" Such was the tale of the victorious Saxons in the 
eighth century : at a later period the vanquished Britons 
fonnd a melancholy satisfaction in adding details which 
might brand the career of their conquerors with the stain 
of disloyalty. According to these hostile anthorities, 
treachery and fraud prepared and consolidated the Baxon 
triumph." 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

ANGLO-SAXON HISTORY.— THE CITY OF ANDEBIDA, OR 
ANDBED£S«EASTER. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the doubts that have been Chap, vl 
raised reepecting the origin of the Anglo-Sftxon rule 
in Britain, I shall, like the old writers, treat Hengiat"' ae 
the first king of Kent, hie full establiBhment in our county 
commenciiig about seven years after his arrival in Englimd. 
Daring this interval his time had been oooupied with con- 
flicts vith the Picts and Irish, his alliance with the Britons, 
his Babsequent hostilities against them, and his finftl erec- 
tion of Kent into a kingdom which he transmitted to Ms 
posterity. Nennius, Gildas, and Bede state that Hengist, 
before he became King of Kent, was thrice defeated, and 
even driven for a time from our island. Discord between 
the native chieftains cootinued; and Hengist, "whose Xoiner's Hut. 
name had been sorronnded with terror, and all his steps "^^J,*^*" 
with victory," appears to have maintained Mb kingdom voL'l,p.249. 
with compaxative ease during the remainder of hia life, 
some reason for which I hope hereafter to be able to give. 

Hengist was succeeded by hia son ^sc, who reigned 
ovCT Kent twenty-foar years, and during this interval the a-I)- *8*> 
principal Boman towns of Kent seem to have passed into 
the possession of the Sa^Lons. They must have possessed 
themselves of Bntupi» (Biohbotough) at a very early period. 
Durovemnm they made their capital, which received the 
name of Gaotwara-byrig (the City of the Kentish Men), 
cow Canterbury. Dubrte and Begolbinm (Dover and Be- 
oulver) retained their original names slightly changed, and 

*A IsKmsd modern writer (Dsan Stanley) deMiilm the landing of 
Uengut ind Hon* " whiob gave n* ouiEuliili forafnthen " u one of the 
five great Uadingi in EngUili Uiitory.— JJMfprif (^ Caattrlrvrii. p. 1. 
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Chap. VI. DurobriviB was called, it is said, from a cliief who mled 
Wright, p. 307. overit, Hrofesceoster; that is, the ceaetet [corrupted from 
eattrutn] or city of Hrof | now Bochaster. 

Imperfect and vague as ie our early Aoglo- Saxon history 
in relation to Ecnt, it is more so when we refer to Susses. 
A.D. 477. ^lla was the next Saxon chieftain who, twenty-eight 

years after the first arrival of Hengiet, Invaded Britain with 
his three sons, Gymen, Wlenoing, and Gissa. They landed 
on oar sonthem coast in a place called Gymenes-Ora (sap- 
posed to be Ghichester Harbour), and we are told that, 
like Hengist and Horsa, they came in three ships, and 
3»itin Chron. " tbere slew many Weleh, and some they drove in flight 
into the wood that is named Andredslea." Their landing 
must thus havebeen opposed, probably by the petty sovereign 
in the district. By slow degrees they appear to have 
enlarged their conquest on the coast, the Britons retreat- 
A.D. 485. '^S towards the south-eastern part of the island. The 

Chronicle then informs us that this year (486) "£Ua 
fought against the Welsh near the bank of Meorcneda- 
bum." Horsfield, in his History of Sussex, (quoting 
Hayley'eMSS., Brit. Mus,), says, "It is easier to expound 
the name than to point out the place, and wherever it was, 
K°t^'fa'' *'' ^^ ^^ some little stream that had its denomination 
voL L, p. 63. &om one Mercreade." He tells ns that it was a moat 
bloody and desperate encounter, and that the victory was 
doabtful. Turner says a dubious but wasteful battle on 
Vol L p. 250. the river Meroread checked their progress. Six years 
appear to have passed without any further straggle, and 
the engagement I am about to narrate contains the only 
reference to Sussex which we find recorded, ontil the arri- 
val of 6t. Augustine, forming an hiatus of more than a 
century ; but writers ancient and modem are almost 
equally divided as to whether the battle really took place in 
Susses or in Kent. 
The doitrue- Hayley says ; " There was a strong and well fortified 
d^m^ place situate in the neighbourhood of these parts in which 
MSS., ' providence bad cast the lot of .Ella's future conqneatB; 
Brit Mtu. ^^^ which being in the hands of the British must needs 
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prove a check to Mb progress and curb Mb motiona. It Ch*p^vl 
was therefore necessary for him as soon b& poBsible to 
reduce tMe stronghold into his power." 

Hayley does not attempt here to explain where the 
stronghold was; for his phrase "the neighbourhood of 
these parts," wonld apply to either Kent or Sussex. As 
closely connected with our history, I propose firet to give 
the reader the different narrativeB of the engagement, and 
then to refer to the long pending and still existing con- 
troversy, as to the site of the ancient city or station where 
the engagement actually took place. 

The Saxon Chronicle states: "This year (491) MWa A.D.4ai. 
and Gissa besieged a town called Andiedscester, and slew 
all that dwelt therein, so that not a single Briton was 
there left." 

In Ethelwerd's Chronicle we find, a.d. 492 (one year 
later*): "After three years ^lla and Cissa besieged a town 
called Andreds caster, and slew all the inhabitants both 
email and great, leaving not a single soul alive." 

Now three sons accompanied ^Ila to our ehotes, but we 
only read here of Cisea, and do mention is hereafter made 
of the other Bons, who probably had either returned home 
or fallen in battle ; and the destruction of the inhabitants 
is mentioned, but not that of the city. 

The following more detailed account of the destmction 
of Andredecester is given by Henry of Huntingdon : — 

"T^ kingdom of Sauex, which £1U founded, he long and voluntlj Bohn'a Eil, 
muntuned. In the third yeu after the death of Hengltt, in the time P> ^• 
of Anutwdiu, Emperor of Borne, who reigned twen^-iereu Tsan, J31a 
vu joined by anTJliariei froin hii own OaUDti?, with whose aaditance he 
laid BOgi to Andredunter, a atrongly fortified towii.+ The Britom 
■wanned together like waipi, ■mi ling the bciiegcn by daily ambuioadei 
and noetnmal lalliai. There wai neither day nor night in which >oine 
new alarm did not harasa the minda of the Soiona ; but the more they 

* Our «arly wiiten were very oareloai about ohionology, and it i* not 
at aU nnoommon to find a differenoe of uveral yean in vaiiona USS. of 
the nme author. 

f Saxon Chroniole. "Ferenaey Castle ii nppoeed to itand on theaita 
of Andrediceater, though aomo antiqnarin place it ebewhere on the 
coaat of BuBsei. It* lume, and the subsequent details of Henry of 
UontinBdon, shew that it stood on the verge of the great wood."— Dr. 
Oilea' Note, p. 4 j. 
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CuAF. VL were provoked, the more vigoroualf they preued the aiege. WleneTer 
the; advuicsd to the asunlt of the town, tbe BritoEU from vithoat 
falling on their rear with their uchen uid ilingen drew the F>g*ni away 
^m the walli to renit tiielr own attack, which the Britoiu, lighter of 
foot, avoided by taking refuge in the woodi ; and when they turned again 
to auault the town, again the Britoni hung on their rear. Hie Saxona 
were for lome time hanaied by theae mantenvres, till, hsTing lost a great 
nuiabec of men, they divided Qieir army into two bodiei, one of which 
carried on the aiege, while the other repelled the attacks from without. 
Afterthii tbe Britone were ao redaoed by continual famine that they were 
nnable any longer to withatand the force of the beaiegen, ao tliat they all 
fell by the edge of the award, with their women and ohildren, not one 
eacaping alive. The foreiguera were ao ouimged at the lou they had lus- 
tained, that they totally deitroyed the city, and it waa never afterward! 
rebuilt, ao that ita deaolateiite ia all that i> now pointed out to travellen." 

though some of the hktori&iiB who flourished imterior 
to the Norman conquest record the cruelty practised on the 
inhabitants, none of them, except Henry of Huntingdon, 
Gibbon p. 383, mention the destruction of the city. Gibbon, adopting his 
statement, says the last of the Britons, without reference 
to age or sex, were massacred in the mins of Anderida. 

Now here we have the first general reference to the great 
forest in the time of the 8axons, but the precise site of its 
city, or andreds-cester, has for many years exercised the 
ingenuity and conjecture of antiquaries, and occasioned 
almost as much controTersy as the spot on which Gffisar 
landed, and perhaps not with a more conclusive result. 
There is nothing very singular in this, as there has been 
as much contention about other Boman stations. The 
ruined city is placed by Camden at Newenden in Kent, by 
Somner at Peveneey, by Gibbon at Hastings, by Baxter 
at Chichester, by Dr. Tabor under the Downs at East- 
bourne, by Mr. Elliott and Mr. Verrall at Beaford, and by 
HonEoId'i Mr. Hayley at Newharen. I have named these writers in 
u!^(i^) ' '■'^^ order in which they have been placed by Horafield in 
his History of Sussex. 

Lambarde, when speaking of Newenden, quaintly be- 
gins— 

LMnb»rde,207. "TheaituationiBauih that it may likely enough take the name either 
of the deep and bottom (a low or deep valley as t have conjectured], or of 
the bill and high ground a* Iieland luppoaed ; for it atandeth in the 
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be dene or dune, of the viUe; or the hill, iodiffenntly." 

" It ii > frontiei and manh; town of thii ihire, by reuon that it lieth 
upon the river that dirideth Kent BJid Snuex in nindei there; which 
water Leland affirmeth to be the ume thai onr ancisnt ohronidei oall 
Lymene, though now of the commoTi ifort ft a known by tho name of 
Bother only. It riietb (uith he] at Ai^uhill in Buuei, near to Water- 
down Foreat, and fallelh to Rotheifield, thence to Hicbingham, and no to 
Bobertabridge (ccrruptl; >o tenued far Bot^erbridge), from whence it 
deKendeth to Bodyem Caatle, to Ifewendeo, Ozney, and Aptdtree, and 
won after alippetb into the tea." 

Shortly afterwards, in deBcribicg the Weald, Lambarda 
saye — 

" At ths edga of IMi wood (in Souei) at or near Newenden, ai it ii 
thought, there itood wmetdme a eity called (after ths MUne) Andredea- 
Cberter, which KUa (the founder of the Bouth Baxon kingdom), after that 
he had landed with hii three >on>, and chHed the Biitoni into the wood, 
raaed, and made equal with the ground." 

Philipott, writing nearly a century after Lamharde, tells i 
na that — 

" Newenden, in the hundred of Selbritlenden, wai erected in the pUce 
where the old fioman oity Anderida waa altnated, and waa called by the 
Britoni Caer Andred, very ^tly by Leland ityled in Latin, NorioduDuni, 
from the Saxon Kywandnm, in Engliah by comiption called Newenden, 
which in the original imports as much aa the new liill in the raUej." 

" This was that station aikd city of the Romans mentioned in Uie ban- 
ner of the count, or lord warden of the Saxon ahore, by PanceroUus, in 
thii book sailed Notitia ProTinciamm, under the name of Anderida, and 
■ometiinea written Anderido* ; snd here waa the caatle which the Saxons 
called Andt«di Ceaater ; and the great wood, which atrctohad out in 
length from hence into Himpihire, 80 milea, waa named Andred'a-wald, 
and by the Britona Coid Andred. Other reaaona are laid down for thu 
identity of (he place, eitncted from the name which the Engliah Saiona 
gave it, who termed it Brittenden, that is, the Brltoni Yale, from whence 
the whole hundred adjoining ii sailed Selbrittenden, that fa the Britons' 
Woody Vale." 

" Hen, tor defence of the coast against the iirnptioni of Saxon roven, 
the Somans placed the Pnepodtui numeii Abolcoram ; and hither the 
rf Ter of lopmen, long since called Bother, was sufficiently nsTigable. Bat 
■oon after the Bomani deserted Britain it shrunk into decay, being mined 
by the Ti"El"*' Saxona ; and yet a mark of the loss ia oorertly couched 
under ths name of the prindpttl manor called LaMnhsra." 

Among the latest of our modem writers on thia long 
contrDverted subject are Mr. Holloway, Mr. Huesey, Mr. 
Sandys, and Mr. Lcwin, who bare all treated the subject 
with great learning and ability. Mr. Holloway, having 
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(^/^■yi- given the erideiiM for and againBt Newenden being the 
Hirt. of Rom- Bite of the loDg-Bought city, endeaTonrs to establish the 
""^J**^' following seven propoaitions in its favoiir :— 

"lit. 'What iruthe re>l nature of the plaoc generally called the city 
of Andaridi? 
"2nil, That there wa« a city of the nature above deioribed. 
" 3rd. Thai there vu a tort. 
" 4th. That there «u a port. 

" 5th. That it iras aitoated on the lantheni MvficHUt of Etigland. 
"6th. That it vaaon tkebordenof, or in, the f oreit of Anderido. 
"7th. That Vewenden poniflHei all theae requiiitei, and that no other 
place, named ai the lite of the andent Andeiida, doea poueu them." 
Nest in order, I will refer to the a^umenta of the Rev. 
p. lOS. Arthur HuEBey, in Mb " Notes to Kent." 

"The credit of representii^ the loat Anderida haa been conjecttuall; 
aaaigned to eight different apoti; batthepteteniioQB of two only ol thoae 
ught appear mfBdently important to deterre notioe here ; tlioee two ore 
Newenden, and Pevenaey in SoBsei. 

" In the former pariah there certainly are veatigea of old fortidoationa, 
bnt no trace! of any, beyood limple earthworka, are to he discovered ; 
and although I am penuoded that the vary aoanty remaina now alooe 
Tiaible are hut a aniall portion of the original fortreaa, acflording to the 
deacriptioQ (in Hairia'a Hiat of Kent, 215*], of ita oonditioD at the end 
of the Mvanteenth century, the obliterated part rouat alio have been of 
earth, lince to luah only will Hairia'a account apply ; and if niaaonry hod 
been removed, fragmeate would atill have been perceptible in the eoil ; 
whereaa there ii not the imalleat rign to betoken the preience of nutaonry, 
whether Roman or of any other period, at or near the place. 

"Anotlier, aa I oonceive, very atrong objection to thia spot oa the aito 
of Anderida, Ilea in iti aituation ; it being the extreme iioint of a tongue 
of upland, with a valley and a etream on either side of it. Immediately 
beyond the andent fort the two vaUeya unite, and form a wide eipanae 
of marah, or meadow land, aouiid indeed, but inteiaected throughout by 
ditohea, and atill liable (at least waa so within twenty years) tfl be oc- 
casionally orerSowed during highfloads. The 'CaatlaToll' itanda atthe 
edge of the smaller valley, which at that place is rather narrower, at 
least on that side of its stream, than it is higher up ; but even there the 
stream, which is too inaigoiflcant to be styled a river, and the marah 
ditches totally prevent any communication with the upland beyond, to 
the north, in the polish of Rolvenden. And though the present condition 
of the locality is, of coutae, utterly nnlilte what it was during the ei- 
iatence of Anderida, atdll that circumatanca atrengthens, rather than 
invalidates, my argument ; because ws may safely aaaume oa a fact, that, 

* Harris says we have very good reason to believe that the sea did 
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■t tlw early paiiad nfan«d to, what ih now on til udsi graang luid, vm Chap. 

k DMre monu, ImptmotioabU to k diMnplised umy, lo thkt tha obIj 

egnm from the fort woold have been weitmid klong the tongue of hi^ 
gnnmd alieedy mentioned. Now lurely it doee not reqnire > milituy 
ednoetion or milituy oipeiienBe to mm, thftt t. potition nioh m tiiat Jtut 
dewribed i( ebont the very Uat to be uleated bj luah maatan in the art 
of mr M the Bomaoa ; naitiier will any adTocate of Nevendan, it may 
be prenuned, oont«id that the Bomani would be eontantad with lunparta 
of earth alone, which thote at Newenden were, for one of their im- 
portant and permanaat itationa, althongh they might be latiafied with 
■oeh defanooi for thair temporary otmpi. Camden'* amertion (Oibaon'i 
aditioii, 258) that Anderida lay wute after it* devaatation by the Saxon*, 
till Sir Tho. Albogar erected a monaatery there temp. K. Edward I. 
impUoa, that the latter eatabliihment itood on or rery near tha lite of 
the andent olty ; wherea* the prioiy atood near LDaenham Honae, little, 
if any, leia than a mile from tha ' Caatle Toll ' ; whanoa atiaai a itrong 
mipidon that Camden wrote without haring panonally inipectad the 
pUoe. It may be added farther, that abont Loeenham Home, indeed 
anrwhars in the pariah of Newanden, betide the ipot above mentioned, 
then ii no appearanee of military work*." 

In Bupport of Mb argument in favour of PeyenBay, 
Ur. Kvaaey states — 

" Here are atone walli andouUsdly of Bonan Miutni«tion itlll itand- p. 114. 
Ing, in a remarkably perfect atate, roond the greater portion of tha 
original eiroomferenoe, and enclaaing a qnoe which aeanu too eiteniiTe 
for merely a limple lolitaiy fortreu, thoogh not more than would be 
required for the (eeurity of the Inhabitanta if a large aettlement, in fact 
a town, waa catabliahed nnder it* proteetion. A plaunble objection 
Indeed hu been offered, that the area within the walli of Peveniey ia not 
■nffldent to have contained the number of people who, aeoordlDg to 
Hanry of Huntingdon'! daasription, aaaambled there during the dage of 
the Saiona, That chranlolar aaya that "the Briton* ooUected aa 
thiok aa beaa," but dnoe he doee not aaaert that thay all cluitered within 
the walli, while he doe* mention inch vigonnu uid repeated aaiaalt* 
upon the rear of the badcgen *■ neoeuaiily inferred a very itrong native 
foroe on the outaida, it la not itraining Hontingdan'i language to ccniider 
that the word* juit quoted comprehend tlu lin> partitt of Briton*, namely, 
thoee without the walli, aa well ai thoee within. Another tentenBe of 
tha ohronieler alio demands a few obaervationj : — ' Beoauie the ittangen 
[Saxoni] had iufTared (uch loaae* there, they to utteriy deitroyed the 
dty that it waa never afterwardi rebuilt.' Now at Orat dght theae ex- 
ptetdoni may be euppoeed to declare that the entire aity iraa levelled 
with the ground ; whanti, in fact, thay paaaeai no lUBh eiolunve mean- 
ing. It may be granted that the Saxona abaoltttely annihilated the 
population, to that if any individual* dideaoape the alaoghter tliey never 
i»-oooupied their former abode. But, admitting thi* airoumttanca, and 
that the Baxona aacoeaded in ao far overthrowing the ramparta of 
Andredei-oeaater ao aa to obtain oomplMe fotaawton of the pUoe i we 
E 2 
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Chaf. VI. h&Te here, withoul requiring ssytliiiigfartheF, ainffieienteiemplification 

of the abore kcconnt ; for the Tioton, after nnrectrictedlf glutting thidr 

veageuicg -qpon the lurrivuig inhabitants, u vs ore ejipreulj uiured 
the; did, ■paring no age nor mi, and coniuniing all the dwellinga within 
the deteneos, wem not t«7 likely to undertaln the netdltu and, to them, 
meet diAcolt, laborioDi, and tedloui operation of demollihing the remain- 
iiig walla. 

"An additioital probability — in thii diacuHion we ean hope to produce 
notiung farther^in favour of PerenH<p may be found in the fact, that 
that part of out iiUnd was oertainly more fteqaentad by the BomaoB 
than the diiferiot around Newsnden ; and that Soman reliei have been 
reoognieed in the immediate Tidnity." 

p. 136. Mr. Sandys, after referring to the argomecitB of Mr. 

HoUoway and Mr. HnsBej, submits that this long-contested 
problem can only be satisfactorily solved by assuming that 
the Boman and British Andrcdes-ceBter were not one and 
the same city. His theory is, that the vast forest which 
extended from Kent through Sussex into Hampshire, pro- 
bably gave its name to these and many other towns and 
stations ; and he arri-veB at the conclusion that the site of 
the Boman station and city of Anderida was at Fevenbey, 
and that the site of the British city of Andorida was at 
Newekdeh, both being within or on the confines of the 
great forest. 

Mr. HuBsey recommended excavations at Pevensey to be 
carefully and judiciously conducted ; and a writer in the 
Edinburgh Beview (1851) tolls us that it is under the sur- 
face of the ground that we have now to look for the only 
records which will overthrow further light on the condition 
of this country during the first six centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. 

Acting possibly on these snggestions, Mr. Charles Boach 
Smith (to whom the archieologists of Kent are so much 
indebted) in the year 1B52 superintended, with Mr. 
Lower, vBjiouB excavations at Pevonsey ; and subse- 
Printed in quently reported thereon to the subscribers. He very 
^^^ candidly admits he had not accomplished much, and that 

the result of his labours did not include any very striking 
, (tiscovery. He does not, I think, refer to Nevenden, 
but merely observes that after a personal examination 
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of the castrum he feela sfttiafled " that Pevensey must be ch*f. vi, 
the site of tho Bomon Anderida, and that no other place 
oan be rationally eEtabliBlied in its stead." 

The laat writer I have to deal with ia Mr. Lewin, 
who, in Mb paper already alluded to, on the Caetra of 
Littna Saxonicnm, communicated to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and published in the year 1668, telle as that the 
general, if not the universal voice is now in favour of 
Pevensey; and as his etymology of Anderida differs from 
that of the earlier writers, I will give it. Ho says — 

" The outrnm of AnderiiU took its name from the GrektFoTat,wiach, p. 17., voL 41. 
OD the luid nda, pnned npon it on the aorth, eut, andweit. The ArohKologik. 
•tTDiologr muit bs (ought tar in the Celtic language, in which Andeilila 
aignlAca the Black Foreat. Thiu {to reiolTfl the wotd Into iti elementi} 
anil "the," Aru "oekforert," and rfj ii " blaak," iignifying " the Black 
Forait,"~aa appropriate name for the va*t foreit, tli« eounteipart in 
England of the Block Forest in GenDanj." 

But I must bring my notice of this long-pending con- 
troversy to a close by confessing, after weighing well 
what has been so ably written pro and con., that I arrive, 
tbongh with some hesitation, at the same conclusion as 
the late Mr. Sandys, namely, that the Roman and the 
British Anderida were not one and the same city, but 
that the British city was at Newenden, and the Boman 
station at Peveneey. It should be kept in view that the 
total demolition of a rude British city was a very different 
affair from the destruction of a Boman station. Hence 
the difficulty of obtaining any further e^'idence at New- 
enden. It should also be remembered that Sent, Sussex, 
and Surrey abound in placea possessing the same names. 
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CEtAPTER Vn. 



^^^* ^- ^ n. l^ENT was BoccoBsiyely gorenied by Mai^', Octa, and 
A.D.48Sto586. IV Ennemic, all lineal deBcendaata of Heagiet. We 
find Ethelbert (the son of Ermenric) first sharing the king- 
dom with his father, and at last euooeeding to the throne 
in 666. 

During this interval Ella founded the Sooth Saxon 
kiii^om (now Bossex) ; and Cerdic, with his son Cynric, 
(tempted by the snocessee which had attended the previoas 
invaBions of their conntrymen) landed on the coast of 
Hampshire, where, after many desperate engagements, 
they estabhshed the kingdom of Wessex, or the West 
Saxons, being the third Saxon kingdom. Five other king- 
dome (completing an Anglo-Saxon Octarchy) were formed 
at different intervals of time, including a period of about 
140 years. 

Before I proceed further, I propose to direct the atten- 
tion of the reader more particularly to the forest itself. 

Those who have not closely studied Uie sabject will be 
futonished to learn how vast were the forests and woods of 
England at this period of onr history, extending in some 
instances over nearly the whole of a county. -^ 

* a:I the ftuthoritiea tgne that Henzlit died in 48B. 
ironicle tm hii son Mats vu " King of the Eentiih men , . ._ 

yous," but Hemr of Huntingdon wti he reigned thirty-four Teen. The 



Chronicle ujt hii eon .£«c vu " King of the Eentiih men twentj-foor 
yeus," bnt Hemr of Huntingdon wti he reigned thirty-four yeera. The 
dates prior to the liinrting of St. Augiutine Bhould only be regarded 
as atiproiiinatiTe. 

t jDha of Tynemonth relatei that in the early peiiodx of Sudd do- 
minion the whole oonnti; between Tyne and Tees wm one vnrt forest, 
inhabited by wild beasti. 
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I am indebted to Mr. Charles H. PearBon's valuable Chap. Vli. 
work, just published, " on the Hietorical Maps of England ~~ 

during the first thirteen centuries," for the following re- 
marks : — 

"Alargopsrt o( EngUndwM undoubtoiUr covered in emrlytiniaiiiritli P' *■ 
woods deiue enough to ouke tlio pHuage of troops duigeroui, uid to 
•erra u & n&tunl bonndmiy between different tribea. In the glades and 
corerta of theie, but oipeeiill; in the ■unnT denai of Kent, nnmeraui 
henb fonnd paitunge, or twine fattened on the mut of the o>ki * * 
To men only jiut acquainted with the uie of metali, wood wat neoeaiaty 
in eveij va; for timber, fuel, weapons, and tooli ; and the wooda were 
thus B condition of lubiistence, aa well aa of independence to evwj 
oommniiity. With the ooming of the Bomana, a new order wai Intro- 
dneed. Tfae oonqneron earned their amu at fint onlj over the open 
ooantiy ; and the great miljtarj roads marked on tbe Itinerary of Auto- 
■line alwa; ■, if poiiible, avoid traversing a forest. The road to Chioheater 
went by Southampton, that it might avoid the Audreds- weald of Suiaex.' 
* * * But as Bomao rule struck root in the island, the 

oooupation told in several ways on tbe woods. Here and there it was 
unavoidable that military roada should be opened through them." 

Of these numerous forests, the Andred was reputed to 
be the largest. From vegetatire agencies perpetually 
going on, the forest must have been always extending 
itself; and, Nature triumphing in all her unmolested 
but dreary and barbarous majesty, it would contmue to 
do so, until checked by human enterprise. 

From this circumstance its exact extent and precise 
boundary could never have been aecertained and clearly 
defined. It shall be my endeavour to throw some light 
on the subject as far at least as the Kentish portion is 
concerned ; and also to explain the tenure under which 
it was originally held, and the changes which subsequently 
took place. We know that it was a forest, and an im- 
mense one ; but the first question which arises is, was it 
a Forest in the legal acceptation of the term ? 

To endeavour to ascertain this, we may recur to one of 
our old Kentish worthies. Sir Boger Manwood, Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer ia the time of Queen Elizabeth ; 

* When I wrote my third eh^iter I had not leea Hr. Peanon'i woi^ ; 
it 1> therefore a matter of aatiifaotioQ to be able to refer to so learned on 
authority in enpport of what I ventured to advance at the oonoludiiig 
jKn-tioD of that chapter. 
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CiiAP. VII. and ^iiQ in iiig learned treatise on tiie Forest Laws 
Bays: — 

Huiirood on "AFarait ii a oarttln temtory of woodygmiui^ ud fruitful paitnrsa, 

Foresta, priTlleged for wild beutt uid fowli of far«it, chiM, uid v'unn, to ratt 

p. 143. BQ J abide tbera, in tbe ufe protMtion of the King, for Im delight >Dd 

pleuure ; whioh territory oF graiind to privileged ii msered and bounded 
with nnremoTable mu-ki, meen, uid bounduiei, either known bf mettor 
of reoord or \tj prescription ; and liao repleniihed with wild beaiti of 
Tenary or chua, and with great oorerti of vert, for tlie lusoour of the 
■aid beaiti then to abide." 

Now, I think it has never been contended that the forest 
of Androd came within this definition. The Weald, ap- 
piLrcntly, never had " onremoveable marks, meers, and 
honndtiries," for Lambarde, who was a contemporary of 
Manwood, tells us that in his day "a man may more 
reasonably maintain that there is no weald at all, than 
certainly pronoonce where it beginneth or maketh an end." 

Manwood, however, Bubsequently observes : — 
n, X3I). " Before thii nation waa replenidied with iohabitanta, there were manj 

great wooda full of all aorta of wild beaata then known in England ; and 
nftcrtheiame came to be inhabited, the wooda were, by degreea, destroyed, 
eipecially near the houaes ; and u the land incrcaaed in people, ao the 
wooda and corsrta were dail; deatroyed, aJid, by that meam, the wild 
beaala retired to those wooda which were left atujding, and which were 
remote from their habitationa. 

" But there were atill, and even in the Saxons' time, many great woods 
which were not destroyed, and thoie were called walda, that is, (oreita 
or wooda wfaere wolves and foxes did harbour." • • ■ 

Again, he saya : — 

■,,, " Though the word aylva is often taken and tranilated for a forest, 

and BO is the word ssltua, yet neither of them are proper words for a 
forest, but for a wood. "Tis true they are taken for a forest, because 
'tie a plaoa full of wooda ; and therefore a good forester is called a good 
woodward, and was antiently called saltuariua, which ahewa from whence 
bis name ia derived, though now he is called forestarius. 

"But it doth not follow from thence that every wood ia a forest, 
though there are deer and other wild beasla there, unleaa the pisoe ia 
privileged by the king for the quiet and protection of the wild beasts 
there." 

Now here I think we have found a good starting point, for 

among the several names given to the Weald and handed 

down to us by Somner, are, Baltns Andred, Sylva Andred, 

FOTbi^ orts, ^^^ Saltns Communis. And I should have been content 
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■with thifl definition of " The Weald," had I not found in CgAr. til 
"The Saxons in England,"" a very interesting chapter Vol.L,p.48t 
entitled " The Mark," ^hich has an evident bearing on my 
snbject. Indeed, from Appendix A to his first volnme I am 
induced to think that Mr. Ecmble, the author, classed the 
forty-four Dens forming a portion of this our " Saltus 
Communis" as one of the ancient "marks," and which 
he calls " The Court of Dons." I will therefore briefly 
famish the reader with his theory ; first observing that 
the word mark, Anglo-Saxon " mearc," is but little known 
to ns in Eent as connected with the boundary of land. It 
is, however, common in almost all the languages of Teu- 
tonic origin. Hence the term " The Marches," or the 
country lying about the marks which indicated the limits 
of two kingdoms, dukedoms, or other extensive juiisdiction ; 
and the noblemen who lived in them were for centuries 
petty sovereigns. 

The Germans fonnd one of their titles of honour on 
this word, the Mark graf (Markgrave), or Lord of the 
Marches ; and our own Marquis is of the same or^in. 

When speaking of the Marches in England, we are 
supposed to refer to those parts of the island which are 
near the borders of Wales and Scotland. 

Mr. Kemble tells as that the Mark was a 3yi>tem which 
the German conquerors introduced into every state which 
they founded upon the ruins of the Roman power, and he 
adds: — 

" It ii k word leu freqasnt in the Anglo-Suou than the Qtrmui 
mmiimeDti, only beuaw the ijitem founded upon vh*t it repreMDta 
fielded in Engluid ewlier tlisD in Qennuir to eitruieou* influenoei. * * 

"Let lu t&ka into ooniiderBtion ths muk in iti reatricted and 
proper eraiM of t boundiir;. Iti moit geoenl chajnctorittio ii, that it 
■hodld not be diitributed in arable, but remain in heutli, (oreit, fen. Bod 
pwtore. In it the markmen h>d oommonable righta; but there eoald 
be no private eatate in it. Even if under pecnliar ci 



ia greatly to b« reirettod that Duuiy of our moit Rifted anthon 
Sennt about indaiei to their publioationa. Thii work of \ 
'.ta vJuo from the faot that it doea : 
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mtrlmmi obtuDod a right to anut or oleaT x portion of tbe foieit, the 
portion » lubjected to the immediate law of property ceued to be mark. 
It ynM undoubtedly under the proteation of the Kodi ; and it ii probable 
that within it* woods were than ucred ihadei eipeoially eonieorated to 
the btbitatioa and ■errioe of the deity. 

"If the D&tureof ui ekrljr Teutonio lettlemeDt which hai nothiiiK in 
common with ■ city be duly conudered, there will appear an obvioui 
neoewity for the exiiteiioe of a mark, and for it* being maintained In- 
violate^ Every oonunouity not ihellered bj walls, or the still fiimar 
defenoaa of publio law, muit hare one, to separate it from neighbour! 
and protect it from rivals : it is like the outer pulp that suirounda uid 
defends the kernel No matter how small or how larjfe the oonununity— 
it may be only a village, oven a single household, or a whole state— itwiU 
still b»ve a mark, a space or boundary by whioh its own rights of juris- 
diotian are limited, and the encroscliments of othen are kept off. * * 

" The Court of the Markmen, as it may be justly called, must have 
had Bupreme jurisdiction, at first, over alt the oauaea whioh could in any 
way affect the interest! of the whole body or (he individuals oomposlng 
it : and suit and service to such court was not less the duty than the high 
privilege of the free settlers. On the continent of Oennsny the divisions 
of the marks and the eiteat of their jurisdiction can be ascertained with 
considerable preoision ; from these it may be inferred thst in veiy many 
cases the later courts of tbe grest landowners bad been in fact at Snt 
markcourts, in which, even long after the downfall of the pilm»val 
freedom, the lord himself had been only the first markman, the patron 
or defender of the simple freemen, eitiierbyinheritanceor their election. 
In this country, the want of materials precludes the attainment of 
fcitHil*f certainty, but there can be no reason to doubt that the same 
process took place, and that originally markcourts existed among ounelves 
with the same objects and powers." 

The offseta of German migrations, we know, reached 
the Kentish shores long before the Saxons occupied Britain ; 
and were noticed by Cffisar. Had they then become so 
firmly settled in thia port of the island as to hare adopted 
" the mark " in Kent ? If it was not done by them, it is 
not probable that such a division of territory was adopted by 
the Romans. Did then the Jutes introdnce it when they 
became the permanent pOBHessors of Kent ? If they did 
we have no evidence of it. Almost entirely surrounded 
by the sea and the impenetrable forest, what necessity 
existed for any other mark in this part of Britain ? 

It is somewhat singular that the late Mr. Sharon Turner, 
in his Anglo-Sason History, which has gone through four 
editions at least, nowhere, bo far as I am able to discover, 
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refers to "The Mark." He pnraaes a more beaten track, Chap, vil 
and telle ns : — 

" When the An^o-SuoDa «iUb1ish«d tlieliuelvgg in Britain, k oompleta Vot 11. , p. 629. 
TSTolntlon in the pouenion of landed property miut have taken plaaa, 4th Edition. 
*o tar aa it oaiuertied the paiaant of the proprieton. Thaj lucoeedsd by 
the (wanL All the ohieftain* of the Ootaioh; had manj yean of mrfare 
to wage before thej oould extort the ocoupation of the country. In 
mob flenie aaeaulti, and mah deaperate retUtanee, the lugelt part of the 
proprietar; body of Britons mutt hare periihed. 

' ' What lyitem of tenorea the Angla.aaioa oonqoerors eitabliahed wHl 
be beat knoirn from the languuge of their gracta, Same antiquariea have 
promol^ed very inAccurate ideaa on the nbjeot ; and ire can only hope to 
(■MfM wtw by Mnaaltinj; the docomanti and itudjing the legal phiaaea 
of the An^A^SAzon period." 

The doonments, ho-wever, which Mr. Tomer refers to 
are long posterior to the period that Mr. Eemble alludes to 
as "The Mark" age. We can now only be guided by 
the different divisions of the county, its cultivation, the 
changing population from time to time inhabiting this 
portion of onr island, and the long continuance of this 
district as a forest ; and in so doing we con trace some 
resemblance to a system which Mr. £emble has bo 
learnedly described. Still, it is very ^int. 

Mr. Bandys has rejected Mr. Eemble's territorial divi- Coni.KaiL,da. 
sion of "The Mark" "as fanciful and purely imaginative." 
But thongh 1 differ from Mr. Kemble, I cannot venture to 
give hie theory bo positive a denial. Here we will leave 
the subject for the present. 

The Saxons called onr forest Andred, Andredsberg, 
Andredesleaz, and Andreds-wald, which latter syllable 
Somner tells ns in hia day vas "the only one left sur- Samn.p. &F. 
viving in the place's present name, the Weald." ^"^ 

^ Vfdmibarde writing somewhat earlier, defines it thus : — 
" 'n» Weald, so named of the Saxon word Weald, which 
signifieth a woody country ;" and afterwards, when speak- 
ing of Woldham in Kent, he makes this distinction: — 
" Wold, a fair down or hill without buah or wood, opposite 
to weald, which is a low woody region ; " of the same rea- 
son those lai^ champaigns, Yorkswold and Cotswold, he 
tells ns, took their appellation. 
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Chap. VIL Spelman, who, like Somner, wrote in tlie seTenteentb 
SpeL Gloss., century, definea the "Weald of Kent" thus: " The wooded 
'™- part of Kent ; for weald in Saxon is wood, or rather in 

this place, wildernesB." 

Harris says that in his day it was most commonly 
called " The Wild of Kent ;" but he, as well as Hasted, 
?■ 346. adopts the definitions of the previous writers ; Harris, 

quoting Camden, says that in an old Glossary the Alps 
are called the Wolda of Italy, confirming Lamharde's 
distinction between weald and wold. And he proceeds, 
"Because great woods and forests have been often 
receptacles for robbers, such persons the Basons called 
Weald-gengft, if they robbed in troops or companies ; and 
from Walda came the old barbarous Latin word Oulda, 
for a wood or grave," 

Some modern writers (as the Bev. Dr. Bosworth and 
Mr. Charles H. Pearson) make no distinction between 
weald and wold. The former in his Dictionary defines the 
word "weald," a forest, wood, grovo, weald, wild tcoW ; 
while Mr. Pearson has communicated to me Ilia opinion 
that ueald and tcold appear to ho procineial forms of the 
same word, and in some counties both are used, but that 
in the counties where " wold " is used the woods resemble 
largo open downs. In Kent and the adjoining connties 
we are certainly accustomed to Lamharde's distinction, 
which I can but conclude is the proper one. 

Thus much as to the name of our forest, and the origin 
of that name. Next, as to its extent and boundary. Tho 
Bulm'i EiU, Saxon Chronicle tells us that the wood extended from east 
to west 120 miles or longer, that it was thirty miles broad, 
and that the Limen (Bother) flowed out of it. Now, if 
this description is to be relied on — and it has never been 
questioned — the forest, commencing in Kent and touching 
the borders of Surrey, must have passed through Sussex (a 
length of sixty-five miles) into Hampshire. 
The Owner. We will for the present content ourselves with this 

general but imperfect boundary, and proceed to discover 
an owner for it ; and here we have not to rely soldy on 
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tradition and our etirly Mstorians ; for I shall bo enabled Chap.JSTI. 
to show, firom Eome of the first baxon documenta now 
extant, that tbo ruling power for the time, exeicieed 
iudiBpatable aots of ownerehip over it ; and that this, in 
common with all the foreste, woode, and desert tracts in 
England, was considered as belonging to the Crown. 
Bomner also tells us that the whole Weald appertained ^'^'' ^'"^'^■ 
to none but the king, acknowledged no private lord or ^"^ 
proprietor, and was thence called Sylva BegaJis. 

The heathen priesthood appear to have poBsesBed con- S\^''n!j?^'' 
siderable control over the forests and woods which were 
held so sacred ; and as paganism gradually disappeared, 
we find the Saxon kings beooming the inheritors of this 
power. It was a recognized law of the Saxons that their 
IdngB alone could create a forest for chase and royal re- 
creation ; and the use of such of them as they had no 
desire to retain for their own amusement we shall shortly 
see granted out to the new Christian church and other 
favourites and dependants. 

Of the remaining forests in Kent, " The Bleon," to the 
north-west of Canterbury, was next in importance. It 
now forms the largest district of woodland in Kent ; but 
as I shall have oocasiou again to speak of it, I will only 
here remark that it is no wild stretch of the imagination 
to suppose that the Blean and the Andred at one long 
distant period were parts of the same forest which extended 
through the whole of the centre of Eent, as it did through 
the whole of Sasaex. For as the Blean, with its northern 
boundary near the sea shore at Heme and Whitstable, still 
traverses the west of Canterbury, through parts of Har- 
bledown, Thaoington, Chortham, and Selling, so it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that it formerly extended o^■e^ the 
rising ground now comprised in the parks and damains 
of Chilhom, Godmersham, Eastwell, Oodinton, Ilothfield, 
CalehUl, and Surrenden-Dering, and became at last united 
with the present but more circumscribed boundary of the 
Andred. 

If I am right in this theory, then the clearing of the 
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Chap. vn. wood in the vicinity of Canterbury was effected by the 
Belg» when thay commenced bringing the soil adjacent to 
onr coast into cultivation ; and this grabbing and eeverance 
between the Bleau and the Andred was increased daring 
the Bonum occnpation of Sent, especially by the comple- 
tion of the renowned Watling Street Boad, from the coast 
through Canterbory to London ; for the clearing of woods 
and good tillage have ever gone fagjid in hand with the 
conBtraction of good roods. 

We shall find the Blean and the Andred treated as 
separate voods in 791. Over the Blean and the remaining 
woods in the county the sovereign for the time being ex- 
ercised supreme control, and they irere often called " The 
King's woods." 
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CHAPTEB Vni. 



ETHELBERT, the BucceaaorofEnneniie, became King Chap. vin. 
of Kent in 665. Hia reign commenced most inans- ^ st&to823. 
picionely vith a civil war. He attacked the King of the 
Wefit Saxons, in Surrey, and was defeated. He had next to ^f^ ' 

defend his own kingdom, and experienced some difficulty in 
preserving it. Danger and adversity made him wiser. Of 
his marriage to Bertha and of the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons, I shall speak shortly. He reigned fifty-six years, 
and was sncceeded by his son Edbald, who reigned twenty- 
five years. Passing over six other Kings of Kent, Ercon- 
bert, Egbert, Lothere, Edric, "Withred and Swabert (who 
for a time jointly held the kingdom), and Ethelbert II., 
(who appears to have held Kent with Sigeward), wo find a. 774. 
Ofia, King of Mercia, in the succeeding reign of Alrio in- 
vading Kent and vanquishing him after a desperate engage- 
ment at Otford ; " and Ofia would in all probability have 
united Kent with Mercia, had he not been deterred by an 
invasion of his own kingdom by the "Welsh. With Alric 
ended the right line of the Saxon Kings of Kent of the 
race of Hengist. Edbert or Prcn then seized on the throne, 
and in this reign Gennlph or Kenulph (another King of ^ ^gj^ 
Uereia) ravaged Kent and the province which is called 
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MeTficwaxi (eupposed to be Romney Marsh) and having 
defeated Edbert, he carried him into Mercia, where he let 
his cyea be picked out and his hands cut ofT. Cenulph 
• placed Cndred on the throne, vrho wag Bucceeded by 
Baldrcd, and ho was driven out of hie kingdom by the 
victorious Egbert, King of the West Saxons. 

ThnB Kent, after haying been ruled over by a sole 
monarch about 876 years, ceased to ha a diatinct kingdom.'"^ 

Let ns here pause and hastily review a few of the great 
changes and events which took place during the three 
centuries comprised in these reiguB, for " it isnow," says 
Macaulay, " that our darkness begins to break, and the 
country, which had been lost to view as Britain, reappears 



After reading the closing page of the fourth chapter of 
this work, the reader will be surprised to learn, that 
when St. Augustine landed and raised the standard 
of the Cross in Kent, he found the Christian religion ex- 
tinct, and the nation a second time reduced to paganism. 
This period of our history is as "dork as it is horrible." 
The blood of the Briton was freely mingled with that of 
the Saxon, but warfare was carried ou with such ferocity, 
first in exterminating the Britons from Kent, and after- 
wards in quelling internal feuds, that at the end of 160 
years the seeds of eternal life sown with the blood of 
martyrs had perished. 

When the Saxons became firmly settled in Ecnt, they 
established their own religious institutions. Roman 
paganism was laid aside, and their own polytheism and 
idolatry everywhere substituted. Strange to say, that 
while the sun, the moon, and the days of the week, re- 
mained objects of worship in Kent, the German conquerors 
of the Roman Empire were introducing Christianity in the 

* In reconlinc briefly these Hiioc«uiTe occupationi of tlie Kentish 
timme, 1 haTe folloved 'n'illiiun of MaliDnbiiry {Bohn's £d.), vho, oc- 
oonling to Archbp. Usber, wni "the chief of Hiitorisni." LeUnd oiiU* 
hiiD "ad elegant, learned, and faithful Hiatoriui ;" and Sir Henry S>TiUe 
li of opinion that he is the only Toan of hu time irho hu di>chufed his 
trust u an historian.— Z>r. Uiictt pTrfart. 
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provinces they had vanqiiiahed. Here Woden waa the Chap, VllL 
chief deity to whom they offered human sacrifices. Their 
priesthood comprised both eexea. All classes, even the 
King, believed in magic ; for, after the arrival of St. Au- 
gustine, Ethelbert preferred receiving him in the open air Bade, ST, 
in the Isle of Thaiict, rather than in a house, im^ining 
that magical arts had greater influence under a roof." 

That these barbaric nations of Europe must have spnmg 
from some more civilized states may be collected from 
many of the traditions which have been preserved ; 
one of them, I^fr. Turner says, was, that the earth and 
heavens were preceded by a stato of non-entity. Another, T"™"! VoL 1. 
that at a destined period the earth and all the oniverBe 
would be destroyed by fire. The Being who was to 
direct it was called Surtur, or the bhiek one. Till that 
day Loke, their principle of evil, was to remain in the 
cave and chains of iron to which he was consigned. A 
new world was to emerge at this period ; the good would 
be happy ; the gods would sit in judgment, and the wicked 
would he condemned to a dreary habitation. The most 
formidable feature in this religion was its separation froni 
the pure and heavenly virtues of life, and its indissoluble 
union with war and nolence. It condemned the faithless 
and the perjured, but it represented the Supreme Deity as 
the father of combats and slaughter, and regarded as his 
favourite children those who fell in the field of battle. 
The rapid sncceasion of wars with all their horrors thus 
became sanctified; and one cannot bo surprised at the 
almost total obliteration of the labours and exertions of 
the Christian missionaries in our island, who had been 
murdered by their conquerors, their humble places of wor- 
ahip destroyed, and "in every quarter," to use the lan- 
guage of D'Anbignt-. "temples to Thor hod risen above Filthioftha 
the churches in which Jesus Christ had been worship;iod." ^"^ P- ^^ 



■ The SuoDi believed that the hoiuet built bv other race* might be 
reodered dADgerooa by meem of chumi uul mBgie, *ad wbereTer they 
•ettled the* eitkbliibed themeelvai ohlefly ia the oouDfrj, uid ereoted 
theii own diralliiig*. — WriffM, 440. 
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Chap, viil BemnantB of a GhnBtian ehoreh were no doubt still 
extant in different parts of the island, bnt no reliable 
information has been handed doim to ns. 

Tlie flubsequent desire of Gregoiy (afterwarda Bishop of 
Borne, styled tbe Great) to effect the conversion of the 
English on beholding in the marlcet-place of Borne the 
noble appearance of some yoaths (Angles) brought there 
for sale,*' aud its accomplishment, are too familiar to my 
readers to need repetition here. We also know that 
Ethelbert's marriage with Bertha (a Christian princess of 
Frank descent) favoured this design. Dean Stanley has 
graphically described the landing of St. Angnstine in the 

p. 12. Isle of Thanet with forty monks, in the year 697. Nn- 

merons conyersions followed, and Ethelbert himself was 
soon received into the communion of the Church. 

The Anglo-Saxons having thus sabmitted to the papal 
dominion, were anxious that the little remnant of the 
British Church then existing should do the same. Not, 
however, having received Chriatianity from Rome, that 

Bode, Boha'* church endeavonied to preserve its independence. A con- 
' ^ ference, it is said, took place between Augustine and the 

British bishops under an oak, arising out of a controversy 
respecting the time for the observance of the great festival 
of Easter, but without any good result. The British 
Ohurch survived for a time in the mooutainona districts of 
Wales, but gradually diminiahing, at length disappeared 
before the encroachments and fascinations of the church 
of Borne, backed by pretenaions to miraculous powers, and 
sanctioned, as it contended, by the special interposition 
of Heaven. 

From Canterbury, the first English Christian city — ^tram 
Kent, the first English Christian kingdom, has by degrees 

Sittilt;, p. sa arisen the whole constitution of Church and State in 
England, which now binds together the British empire. 

p. 32. It had been Gregory's intention to fix the primacy in 



D. 538.~Stuile7's Cantetbarr, Note 1, 
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London and York alternately ; but the local feelings Chat. YIIL 
which grew out of Angiutine's landing in Kent were too 
strong for him, and they have prevailed to thia day. St. 
AagoBtine's last act at Canterbory was the consecration 
of Justus as Bishop of Bochester, and Mellitns as Bishop 
of London. 

The first Chronicles, it is supposed, were those of either Be<l^ 72. 
Kent or Weeses, which seem to have been regularly con- 
tinued by the Archbishops of Canterbury, or by their ?^ 
direction. The readers of Ajiglo-Saxon history require to 
be reminded that we have really no trustworthy record *"" 

of any great event previous to the arrival of St. Augustine. 
Almost everything which precedes this great epoch is mere 
tradition, though, no doubt, with a substratum of truth. 
In the province of Kent the first person on record cele- 
brated for his learning was Tobias, ninth Bishop of Ro- 
chester, who succeeded to that see a.i>. 698. From this B*^ Chron., 
period, therefore, may be dated the advance in Kent of '"' '"^""' 
literature, the composition of Chronicles, and other vehicles 
of instruotion necessary for the improvement of s mde 
people. 

Althongih the Christian religion, as accepted byEthel- 
bert towards the close of the sixth cfintury, had been 
taking root in most of the kingdoms then constituting the 
Octarchy, it did not dawn upon the small and secluded 
kingdom of the South Saxons for nearly a century after- 
wards ; as late as the year 681 the people of Sussex *-^- '^■ 
remained pagans. Their condition became known to 
Wilfred, Archbishop of York, who, in returning from the Wright, p. ««. 
Continent, was driven by stress of weather on that coast, 
and subsequently founded a monastery on the little island 
of Selsea." Nothing can more strongly exemplify the im- 



* The attendanU of tbia biihop, it would appear, Bnt taught ths inha- 
tanta of Suuei lea flifains, and reKued them from famine. Tbej only 
lev how to catch eela in their itMami, and the biihop'a mOD, OollwUiis 
■« eel neta, cast them into the lea, and drew to shore three hmidied 
ihei of variouB wirts, which gained the good will of the people.— Aede, 
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Chai. VIIL penetrable character of the border district between the two 
kingdoms at this period of our history ; and as we proceed 
we shall find it continued eo for many centuries. 

The Anglo-Saxons, hko the Bomans, had no taste for 
making roads through such a forest, particularly as, when 
made, they would not bo secure from the attack of a 
lurking foo without felling the trees on either side some 
seventy yards, the length of an arrow's flight. There 
was therefore very little (if any) communication between 
the men of Kent and the South Saxons, and this only by 
a circoitoufi route. Keut, as in the days of Ciesar, oon- 
tinned the conuuon landing place from the Continent for 
this part of England. 
A.n. 755. Near the close of the eighth century we find mention 

made of the Forest, and as it supports what I have already 
advanced respecting its extent, I will here refer to it. 
In A.D.756 Sigebert invaded and took possession of the West 
Saxon kingdom. He is described by all historianB as a 
man of inhuman cruelty, and he was soon driven from his 
throne ; but by the exertions of his friends he was allowed 
to retain Hampshire. His cruel heart, however, remained 
unchanged, and he murdered a long-tried and faithful 
adherent named Cumbra, and fled into the wood Anderida, 
called by William of Malmesbury "the recesses of wild 
beasts." A swineherd of the murdered Cumbra discovered 
him in bis hiding-place, and recognising him slew him. 
p. 3S. All the early writers record this event. William of 

Malmesbury says Hampshire was the province he was 
p. 132. allowed to retain. Henr^' of Huntingdon tells us he fled 

p_ i(j_ into the great wood called Andredswald. Ethelwerd says 

he was driven into the wilda of Andred, and bo fled from 
thicket to thicket until he was at last slain by a herdsman 
A.S.C..11. 330. at a place named Pryflctes-flodam, which the Saxon 
Tfcin. ' Chronicle calls Privets-flood [Privett, Hampshire.] 

Camden also, under the head of Sussex, refers to this 
event, as well as his contempoi-ary Lambarde, who, in 
his usual quaint style, when speaking of " The Weald," 
tells us in his reramhulation, — 
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" Id tliii wood (ADdred) Sigbert, » king of WeaUsi, vu done to death CoAS. YIIL 
by thu ocauion (oUoning. ~ — 

"About the yau aftor the Inearastiou of CbriU, 755, tliii Sigbert V- IW. 
moceoded Cathred hii oousin in the kingdom of the WeitBaionj, and ^q. 755. 
iru H puffed up -with the pride of hii dominion (mightily enlarged by 
the prosperoui ■ucseuei of hiB predaoetBoi] that he governed without 
fear of Ood or oare of man, makiiig lurt hit law, and miichief hie mfnia- 
.tar. Whereupon one Cnmbra (an Earl and couDeellio'), at the lamentable 
mlt of the Commons, moved him to conhdecation. But Sigbert, dli- 
daimng to be diieoted, commanded him moit deipitefuliy to be elain. 
Hereatthe nobility and commonawero no much offended, that, auerabling 
for the papoae, thay with one aaseat deprived Mm of hia down and 
dignity, and he (fearing woree) fled into the wood, where, after a Beaaoii 
■ poor hoghsrd (eometdme servant to Cumhra) found him ^ a piano 
which the Saion hirtoriea call Prifetaflode) and Icnowing bini to be tho 
ame Uiat had il^ hii mwter, alew him alao without all manner of 

"The hiitory of this hi^erd pceientctb to my mind an opinion that 
•ome men maintain touching thii Weald, which ii, that it waa a great 
while together in manner nothing elie but a desert and waste wildemeia, 
not planted with towns or peopled with men, aa the outaides of the shire 
were, but stored and stuffed with herds of deer and droves of hogs 
only. Which conceit, though happily it may seem a paradox, yet in mine 
own fantasy it wonteth not the feet of toiuid reason to stand upon." 

He then proceeds to give Ha reaEons, wMch I shall htive 
occasion to refer to hereafter ; they would be out of place 
here. 

Before, however, I close this Uttle episode, I will re- 
conuneiid the reader to refer to a map of Hampshire, 
where he will find " Privett," in the Hundred of Fawley, 
DOrth-west of Fetersfield, which mast have been near the 
western confines of the forest. 

As to the herds of deer which Lambarde speaks of, we 
have very little reliable information ; but of the droves of 
hogs with which it was " stored and stuffed," and of the 
maBt by which they were fed, I now propose to speak. 

The oak flourishsB more luxuriantly throughout this 
district than in any other part of Kent, and in all ages 
it has been looked upon as the most important of the 
trees of the forest. Sacred and profane history (as I have Eiek., vl., 13. 
already remarked), long anterior to even druidical worship, 
ftnd down to the very landing of St. Augustine, alike c^t^^ 
abound with evidence of the importance attached to p- U- 
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Ohaf. vtil it. ThB great ago it will attain liaa always attracted 
veneration for it. Authors have calculated with some in- 
genuity, and with considerable show of truth, that many 
old oaks, now or lately existing, had been growing for 
centuries before the Christian era. Seren hundred years 
make no extraordinary period in their existence. 
WDrM*DM4, A-COms were used by man iu his uncivilised state as 
food, and materially assisted in supplying his wants, 
while the honey dew of its leaves he drank as mead. It 
was even celebrated as the mother and nurse of man. As 
improvement in diet has ever kept pace with an improve- 
ment in the cultivation of the eoil. The man who labours 
hard to produce the best animals and the best cereals soon 
leams to partake of them ; and the swineherd, we have just 
seen, is sent into tho forest with the hogs to feed them on 
the mast which once contributed to the sustenance of man. 
' Swine, I have always understood, do less mischief in our 
woods than any other description of stock, especially where 
acoms and beech mast are plentiful ; for in turning up 
the ground In search of their food, they bury the acoms 
and mast, which vegetate, and ore reputed hardier and 
better rooted than those trees which are raised and trans- 
planted. 
Pmf. Donoroa I will here remark that the Bomans were very partial 
£"5°"^^ to pork ; indeed, if we are to beheve their historians, they 
VoL iL, 11,122, were epicures in swine flesh ; so much bo, that their censors 
published edicts prohibiting the use of certain porcine 
dehoacies at suppers. 

The Anglo-Saxons were equally partial to pork. They 
reared extensive herds of swine, and attached vast impor- 
tance to the acoms and beech mast. They did not, we 
shall find, estimate the value of their trees aa we should 
now do, by their girth, but by their circumference and the 
number of hogs that could lie under them ; and there can be 
no doubt that they depended very materially for subsistence 
Komb T t L "P"" ^^'^ herds of swine, oxen, and sheep fed on the different 
p. 3S. ' ' wealds which then covered so large aproportion of the island. 
From the early documentary histoiy of onr forest, it would 
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appear that herda were originally tunted at large isto it, Chap. vin. 

Qodei the charge of swineherds, in queet of food, withont 

aoy mark, limit, or restrictioD ; and that the feeding and 

paeturage were all in common. Thia was the ordinary 

practice for ages. We read that in Italy those who for- ^"^i,^""^?^ 

merly had the care of Bwine never enclosed them in separate ^j, p. 123. 

pastores nor followed them, as was the practice of the 

Greeks, bat went before them, Occasionally sounding a horn. 

We are told that the swine were capable of dlstingnishing 

their own hom, that their exactness in this was almost 

incredible ; that when different herds got mixed, the 

oondnctors went to different sides and soonded their 

horns, on which the herds separated and ran with such 

alacrity to the sound of their respective horns, that no 

violence could arrest their career. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE FIB8T CHABTEBS RKLATINQ TO THE FOREST. 

BEFOBE I treat of the forest as belonging to tlie 
sovereign for the time being in right of his crown, 
and " not acknowledging any private lord or proprietor," 
I would remark that we do not find in Kent any trace of 
a written law, or charters, or grants, anterior to the sixth 
centmy. An unwritten law or custom respecting the 
tenure or holding of all the lands in Kent is supposed to 
have existed from the earliest period of Kentish An^o- 
Saxon history, which became the Common Law of the 
district, and was known as the custom of Gavelkind, of 
which I shall hereafter speak. 

I will commence my documentary evidence with a royal 
"LandI)OC,"ordonation,ofEtlielbertn.of Kent, inA.D.762. 
If I had begim with an earlier charter, I might have found 
some difGcnlty in satis^dng the reader of tho identity of 
the property referred to, and this would have detracted 
£rom the object I have in view, which in to supply a simple 
and, if possible, intelligible history of this once dark spot 
of the earth. 

Availing myeelf of the late Mr. Eemble'e valuable work, 
the " Codex Diplomaticue," I propose to introduce very 
brief translations from it of those poriiions of the docu- 
ments which bear upon my subject, and unless these ex- 
tracts are read with care, I' fear I shall not be able to 
convey a correct idea of what I have undertaken to ex- 

Ethelbert II., it will be remembered, held Kent with 
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Sigeward, and encceeded Withred ejid Swabert, vho also Cbap. IX, 
hold Kent jointly, and I will commence with a charter of 
this Ethelbert, ajid as it is short, I will insert nearly the 
whole of it. I shall, however, only set oat the Babstauce 
and most important portions of the sabseqnent ones. 

" Aethilbehht op Kent, 762. 

"In the naineof oui Lord JesoB GhriEt. Themonaa- CmLDip.,10^ 
tery of the blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, which lies 
east of the city of Canterbury, owns & piece of land in the 
district which is -colled Cert. Now on this land there is a 
mill, half the nsufruct of which, (i. e. half its grmdings), 
baa been transferred by the owners of the aforesaid monas- 
tery and of this property to the Boyal Vill, which is called 
Wyth : on thia condition and exchange, that the man who 
rents the land on which the xpill is ehoiild have the pas- 
toxage and feeding of a herd of swine in the Andreds 
Weald for over, 4c." 

Then follows the confirmation and the signature of wit- 
nesses. 

After snch a distance of time it is somewhat remarkable 
that not one, but all the places here mentioned may at 
this day be clearly identified. The monastery is of course 
that of St. Augustine. The royal vill is the royal manor 
of Wye ; and if Mr. Lcwin's theory, that the first engage- 
ment between the Romans and Britons took place in this Vide p. 10 
vicinity, is correct, it may account for the importance here ^° 
given to it — " royal ;" and so it has continued to this day. 
' This honoured distinction, even in Kent, is very rarely to 
be met with ; but I fear we should be only wasting our 
time in endeavouring to trace its origin. 

The feeding and pasturage of the herd of swine in 
Andreds-Weald needs no other remark than that a right 
WOB thus conferred over the whole forest, and not then 
limited or confined to a particular district. 

Next as to the " district which is colled Cert." Chart 
has been one of the Hundreds of Kent from our earliest 
history: may we oonclnde that hundreds (of which I 
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Obaf. IX. shall shortly epeak) had been formed in Eent at this period 
(a.o. 762), one hnndred yean before the reign of King Alfred ? 
The words of the chu^er describe the land as being " in 
regione que Tocatnr Cert." Ainsworth'e tronelation of 
Tegio is " a border — a ward — ^a limit or bound." 

The present parishes of Great and Little Chart, as will 
be hereafter shown, border on the Weald. A considerable 
portion of the former, and a much smaller one of the 
latter, will be treated by me as lying within the Weald ; 
while, if I am right in my couijectnre aa to the situation of 
the mill, it was not within the Weald. I will here request 
my readers to hear in mind that the word " parish" im- 
plies an ecclesiastical boundary ; originally, the word " pa- 
loohia " meant a diocese ; after that it included only the 
district belonging to each church ; and it is seldom used in 
any document aoUhj connected with civil matters until the 
nign of the Tudors, when the monasterira were dissolved 
and laWB were first passed for the relief of the poor, which 
recognized the ecolesiastioal boundary. 

The mill referred to must be the old Wortin water 
mill, in Qreat Chart, neat to Qodioton. There is a water 
mill at Little Chart ; but Great Chart is generally described 
m " Cert," while Little Chart is call^ Little Cert. It 
could not, however, have been a parish at this time. If 
therefore it was not then a Hundred, the name was given 
as a local boundary. The mill I have referred to hoe been 
held for many years by the Haberdashers' Company as the 
leBsees of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury ; and this 
property, after having been in the possession of that church 
for upwards of 1100 years, is now handed over to the 
EccIeeiaBtioal CommisBioners.'^ 

But we must not forget the half of usufruct or grinding 
of the mill. The expression "half a mill" is frequently 
used by the Anglo-Saxons in their charters ; and denotes 
that the opposite bonk of the stream on which the 
wear was erected belonged to a different proprietor. The 

* Hm iUi of tlw ain will b« ihovn In the M«aiKl, or DoUMdi^ tn^h 
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mill in these oases bad two wheels or water courses (occa- Oh*p- I3t. 
siooally only two pairs of stones), wliich were sererallj Haiulull ud 
appropriated to the respectiye owners. a^^^ (or 

Thos from history we le&m that a swineherd discovers xsnt, Sune}-, 
and murders a West Saxon king in 766 on the vtttem ^jl***" 
border of the forest in Hampshire, while a royal charter 
granted bovoq years afterwards by a Kentish ^ng confers 
a ri^t of feeding swine at its eoafoi-n border. 

The next charters are those granted by Offa, King (^ 
Mercia, between a.d, 770 and a.d. 800. I have already re- 
ftored to the victory that Offa gained at Otford, by which be 
become defaxlo King of Kent. At one time he contemplated 
muting it with his own kingdom.'^ He was at first a great 
benefactor to the cfanrch at Canterbury, bat the oitizens 
afterwards offended him, and, " rebellions against Qod," be Williun of 
endeavonred, and for a time succeeded, in establishing a ?^''^^' 
rival orchiepiscopal see to Canterbury at Lichfield, and be 
deprived Lambert, the then archbishop, of all poBsessions 
within bis territories. He is called " a downright pnblio 
pilferer," for many of the possessions of the church he con- 
Tcvted to his own use. Some we shi^ see he afterwords 
re8t<a«d or gave to other churches. 

Offa,f whilst he ruled in Kent as a usurper, mode grants 
to the see of Canterbury and monasteiy of St. Augostine, 
as well OS to the see of Bochester ; and in a.d. 788 we find a. s. a, 
him exercising the rights of a Kentish sovereign, and giving ^' 
Trottesclib (TrotteBolive, or Trosley, "the hilly tract") 
"to the church of St. Andrew the Apostle and to the 0»d. Dip., 162. 
biBhoprio of the fortress of Hrofesoester (Boohester), wbere 
the blessed Paulinus rests." Ageneral pasturage of swiue, 
"id eat veald-bera," in different places is here granted; 
but the plaoes enumerated cannot be identified so well as 



* In on* of Offa't ohut«n to the churoh of St. Saviour, CintcitaTj 
(A.D. 7W), he dncribe* hinuelf u " King of the Engliih." 

t Ho wu ana of tha moit powerfnl of tha Attglo-B«ion ptlnoaa. It It 
miA h« died in tlie Iila of Bheppj on bis ritnm ftum Rinna, whither he 
bad baan on a pilgrimage, UioQ^ be vM buried at Bedfordi— AmM, 
Vol It, fo. ed., p. 646. 
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Chap. IX. in the former charter. The word "weald-b»ra" is fre- 
qnectly used in Bason charters ; and it may be remarked 
Bmf^Wti ^^^ **' " ^^ *^ ^^ word " denbera," conferred a right of 
and Foru, feeding Bwine in the fbreet, either generally or in particolar 
P- ^'^ districtB, as I -will hereafter further explain. 

Cod. Dip. ,1014. A charter granted by OfTa in 791 to Christ Church, Can- 
terbury, is often referred to by Kentish hiBtorians. It is a 
grant of Otteford [Otford] .also "of land of fifteen ploughs, 
or plongh-lande belmigini/ to me in the province of £ent, 
t. e. lockham or Yeckham [Ickham,— Eemble calls it Boch- 
ham] , Perhanstede, Eokinga or Eokinge [Ruckinge, on 
the borders of the Weald] , and in the wood which is 
called Andred for swine pastures in these places, Diniva- 
lingdene, Sandhyrste [Sandhurst] , &c." Pasturage for 
swine is also granted in the woods of Bocholt and Slean- 
^ Heanhrio ; thus proving that in a.d. 791, though the Blean 
also belonged to the king, the forests of Andred and 
Blean were then qnite distinct and known by different 
names.'^ It would be a waste of time to conjecture where 
the places which we cannot identify may have been, or to 
refer to any charter the authenticity of which has been 
questioned. We have sufBcient information for our pur- 
pose. The "land of fifteen ploughs," or plough lands, 
I take to mean the extent of arable land which fifteen 
ploughs could till in the course of a year. 

It will have been remarked that the first charter referred 
to confers a general right of feeding over the whole of the 
forest of Andred ; while the second and third limit the 
right to certain defined districts. OfTa's charters are 
numerous, extending over different parts of the county, 
and including the ri^t of feeding hogs in the "royal 
wood;" but as Andred is not mentioned by name, it is 



ight of pBitDTsga of ima flook nsM Tbeo- 
Lnterburr], and of flft* hogi ti Smed* 
lit; of thesa plaow, uid that tb<tj wn* 



■ Thii ehartw tdao Dosfen n right of pi 
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m Hatch, the aeatof SirEdwnrd Knatchbull.Barb, 
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lUtDaeesBary for the present to refer to any more of tbem, Chap. IX. 
for the Blean wae also a royal wood. 

Cenulph, another King of Mercia, we have already Been 
Tanked Kent " as far as the marshes," and he appears to 
have afterwards placed one of hie own dependents on th« 
Kentish throne; for we find, in a charter a.d. 805, 
Cathred, King of Kent, with lieence oj Cenulplij King of 
Mfreia, in the time of Archbishop Wulfred, giving to 
Christ Chnrch, "Bocholte and other lands;" and after him 
Cennlf must have remained king np to the termination of 
the Octarchy in Kent, though Baldred might have been 
nominally so, for Cenulf commences a charter of Septem- Cod. Dip.,21& 
ber 20th, 622, by deBcribing himself as King of the Mer- 
cians, as also of " Cantwarioriem," and proceeds to grant 
to Archbishop Wulfred one plough land in the part called 
Mylentum, in the province of Kent, and pasturage and 
feed for swine, and for flocks and goats in their places, in 
Ondrede [Andred] , in Hyrst [possibly Hurst, near Alding- 
ton] , Sciofingden, and Snoad-hyrst. There is a difficulty 
in identifying some of these places. Mylentum, some 
Anglo-Saxon scholars appear to consider lost, but I be- 
lieve it is intended for Middleton (the middle-town of 
Kent), now Milton next Sittingboome. In this charter 
we meet with the word " armentum," in referring to the 
pastorage, which would comprise a herd of large cattle or 
deer. 

This closes so mach of the doonmentaiy evidence con- 
nected with the kings whose reigns are recorded in tfae 
preceding chapter, as I think it important now to refer to. 
During this period of our Mstory King Ina reigned over 
the West Saxons and ended his days at Rome. He was 
renowned for his laws : two, which relate to our sylvan 
subject, I will insert here as churacteriBtic of those particu- 
lar times, and in confirmation of what has been previously 
stated as to the wide-spreading branches of the oak being 
preferred to its heart. In short, woods were then con- 
aidered unproductive, not on account of the size of the 
trees, but when they did not produce acorns and mast. 
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"Ml— Of Wood BnwnBa 

"VlisnaniBlibanua treein & wood, uid It be (mud ont^■l)utIllln 
vho did U, let him pay the full wite [fine] ; let him give eixt^ ihilliikgi, 
btcanie fire ii t, thief. If a nuji fell in a wood a good numj treee, aod tt 
be afterward! diaooTered ; let him paj for three tieea, aaah with thir^ 
ehillingi. He Dead not pi^ for more of tbem, were thare M nun; ot 
tjien H might be, beoaoae the axe ii as infonner, not a thief." 

"44.— Of TAKiNO Wood wnaonr lzatk. 
" But if a man cnt down a tree vndtr which thirii/ ncinc VH^ tkmd, 
anil it be lUsooTered, lei him give rixtj ehiUiogi." 
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ANGLO-SAXON HBTORY CONTINUBD.-BQBBET TO ALPBBD. 

AFTEB the death of OSa of Metela, a.d. 794, and the Ok 
froitlesB attempt made by the Eentiah men to re- ^^^ ^ 
gain their independence during the reign of his auocesBor, E^ 
Cennlph, a.d. 796, Kent continued dependent on Uercia. 
In the meantime Weaaex became the paramount Bt&te of 
Meroia, and Brithrio, ite king (the aon-in-Iaw of Offit), to 
Becme his usurped throne, pat to death all the kindred of 
Ina with one exception, Egbert, who escaped to the con- 
tinent, and spent a portion of his early life profitably in 
the court of Charlemagne. On the death of Brithric 
(who was poisoned by hia wife Edburga) Egbert was re- 
called and placed on the throne. While in exile he had 
learnt so well the arts of war and government, that he 
was enabled to extend the bounds of his kingdom, which 
soon included Kent ; and Ethelwulf (the son of Egbert) 
having driven Baldred beyond the Thames, ruled over 
Kent as his father's viceroy. 

Towards the end of Egbert's life, and having disbanded Tin D 
his army, the Danes made a descent upon England, and 
lauded in Scepige, or Sceapige (the Isle of Bheppy), and 
disturbed the close of a career which bad been otherwise 
most prosperous. These piratical barbarians, unaofteued 
hj Christianity, continued for nearly two centnries to 
ravage England and spread devastation throughout the 
land, but more especially in Kent, whose coast lay open to 
their debarcations. 
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Oiup. X. It may not be out of place to give here a brief history 

of ibis people, eepecially aa we sball bavo occasion to refer 
to them as we proceed. They were Scandinaviane, and 
tboogh called Danes, irere mainly composed of nations Ut- 
ing in tbe regions of Norway and Sweden. The Danes, Trho 
ultimately established themselves in Britain, were tbe 
most terrible and most succeBsful. Their bluest title 
was Vikinge, or Vikingar (sen kings — kings of bays). 
They visited countries with no intention of forminR 
settlements, but solely to plunder. Tbe great horror and 
detestation which tbe Saxons bad of them la exempHfled 
in their chronicles and charters, where they are called 
" Heathens ; " and the Saxons were now to suffer at tbe 
hands of the Danes the same atrocities, after the lapse of 
Hu»nl»r, years, which had attended the victories of their ancestors 
Vol L, p. 10. QYcr the Celts. Thns civilization, just as it begun to 
rise, sanli down once more. For "without one yard of 
territorial property, without any towns or visible nation, 
with no wealUi but their ships, no force but their crews, 
and no hope but their swords, these sea kings swarmed 
Tiirn«r,VoL L, On the boisterous ocean, and plundered in every distriot 
p. 43R they could approach. Their boast was never to sleep 

under a smoky roof, nor to indulge in the cheerful cup 
over the hearth." Tbe eldest son usually ascended the 
paternal throne, and tbe rest of the family hastened like 
petty Neptunes to eatabhsb their kingdoms on the waves. 
When at peace they were kept in amity by the most 
studied equality ; when at war they lashed then- ships 
together, and from the prows rushed on like our famed 
naval hero. Nelson, to victory or death. They despised 
tears and mourning as a badge of weakness, and never made 
any outward show of sorrow for their deceased relations. 

Familiar with misery from their infancy, they knew no 
glory but from the destruction of their fellow creatures, 
and yet from tbe descendants of these men some of the 
noblest people in Europe have originated.* 
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Egbertiiiedabouttheyear837,bavingreigned upwardsof Chap. X. 
thirty-Beven years. He appeara to have given the kingdom ^.b. 837, 
of Kent 'with the adjoimng kingdome to his son Athelatan, 
vhile to Ethelwulf descended the kingdom of the West ^ s. c, 347. 
SasonB, and thus he weakened the influence of the Bret- 
^alda. 

For the encceeding forty-foar years we meet with con- 
stant conflicts between the Danes and Saxons. 

The next mention we find made of Athelstan aB King of a.d. 851. 
Kent is in the year 861, when, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
tells ns, he fought on shipboard at Sandwich and tool; 
nine ships and put the others to flight, but his victory was 
not decisive, for the " heathen men " soon after took both 
Canterbury and London by storm, and for the first time 
remained through the winter in Kent; Atheist an died Boon 
after.* Ethelwulf survived bipi seven years, and by hia ^.d, aw. 
will, which was confirmed by a general assenibly of hia 
nobles, he bequeathed Kent to his second son Etbelbert, and 
Wesses to Ethelbald. Ethelbald however died five years a.d. 8G1. 
oflerwarda, and Ethelbert, in contravention of his father be^_ ^^J^' 
Ethelwulfs will, succeeded to all his posBessions. In tho 
fifth year of his reign the Northmen landed in the Islo of 
Thanct, and the men of Kent agreed to pay a sum of 
money for peace ; but pending this negotiation the invaders 
burst from their camp at night and ravaged all tho eastern 
part of the county. Ethelbert died a.d. SCO. Ethelred his 
brother then ascended the throne, and was succeeded in 
in 871 by his brother Alfred, justly styled the Great, who a,d. 871. 
was the youngest Bon of Ethelwulf. 

Having thus referred to the several Kings who reigned 
over Kent until the accession of Alfred, we will now briefly 
notice a few more of the grants made by them, of lands on 



mof Egbert.— ITw^ye** TramMion, 
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Chat. X. the confineB of the Forest. Among the nnmerons poseea- 
BionB which "that public pilferer," OfEa, had seized, " and 
violently torn from Archbisbop Janobert" or Lambert, was 

Pliilipot, "Chart," called in the Saxon times " Selebertea Ceart," 

p. 105. which has a note of antiquity and eminence about it. It 

woB originaUy a hundred of itself, and the ArchbisbopB of 
Gantethury Imd a maneion there. It then indnded Little 
Chart, and Genulpb re-granted it to Christ Chorch, Canter- 
bnry, at the request of ArchbiEhop Athelord, for the 
clothing of the monks. The ecclesiastioB Boon lost it again, 

Kilbnnie, and in the year 839 Archbishop Ceolnoth bought it, and 

p. ik ^;j|j (.(jg consent of King Ethelwulf it was given to Christ 

Church, Canterbury. 
The adjoining district of Charing had aleo been taken 

HmtetL by OfTa from the See of Canterbury, and was also restored 

VoLIlt,p.211 byCenulph; and he and Mb brother Cudred (who, it will 
he remembered, held Kent under him) in 604 granted Len- 
ham, in the same locality, to Wernoth, Abbot of the Mon- 
astery of St. Augaetine, Canterbury, in respect of hie 
kindred to Ethetwolf and Cenulph, comprising twenty 
plough lands, and likewiee certain " Denea bearing aooms 

^fsJ'^ "" "• *^° Weald." Ethelwulf augmented this grant in 889, 
and again in 850, when he gave 40 cassatoB [hides, sulings] . 

Cod. Dip. ,1049. -Tjjg gift ^^ „^e j„ tfjg Yiii Qf Faversham, and the 
Denes are all mentioned by name ; but, with the exception 
of Frittenden, they cannot bo satisfactorily identified, 
and therefore I will not enumerate them. Somner, in re- 
ferring to this giant, thus describes it: — "xm Denberende 

p. &F. p.l09i ^ Andred, so the Saxon;" which, he says, "the chronicler 
of the place tarns xm denna» ijlandet portanteg," or Denes 
bearing acorns. 

We will next refer to two curious documents, to be found 
in the Codex, which, though otherwise very obscure, throw 
some light on the names and boundaries of places in this 
part of the county during the ninth century. One of them 

Coi Di» 281- "^PP^"^ to be an exchange by Ethelbert of Kent (the son 
of Etbelwulf ) in 868 with Wullaf his faithful servant, of 
land owned by him in a place called Waayngwelle [West- 
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Tell] for another property at Mersaham [MershEUu] , to be 
Iield " eternally free from all dues of Boyal labour." It 
proceeds : — 

"Now thecBue thenuuvhca whioh belong tightly and pioparlj to tbe 
kfOTsuid land, which before had an anoloiura that ii at Wiwarawlo. 
whloh Taa aJKitnUg lubjeot to Wii [Wye], and Leaualiani [Leuham] 
•nd FebflnhMS [FaTenham], one lalthouse and the right for two waini 
[vajj[oiu] to go with the King'i waitu to Blean Wood, and graai for 
four oxen with the King'BoieniiiWiwaTawia Thirty itatera* of ohaaee, 
•sd likewiM ten ttatera io the cSier Wiwarawio and twenty lambs and 
twenty fehta " [eowij. 

Tbe Westwell bonndoriea are described as ancient and 
well known : 

"To the vert the SJng'i fololaodt whioh Wighelm and WuUlaf 
OMDpy ; to the Dorth Cuthric'i dun heriot * land ; to the ewrt Wighelm'i 
land 1 to the mith the Buhop'a land at Cert, uid two milli belonging to 
the Bune proper^, one of them at Weitwell. % Theae are the putoragea 
of awiue whioh in OUT langnage we oall 'denhera,'" 

Foot denes are then mentioned, as well as 

" Biat eaUed Sandhyret which belongi to Waaiyngwellan. 1] * " • 

* * * Theee are the meodowi at Waiayngwellan, Stookmeaddde, 

half way to the n<nih of H^ord,^ mstx Sturmeda." 

* A certain wdght, poaaibly a ponnd. 

f niii wai Crawn Land, whioh the King eonld leaie bnt not grant 
»nny without the consent of hie witan. 

:[ The heriot at thii time reiembled what ii now known ai a leliaf. 
The Normani introduoed our prercnt heriot. They are eanntially differ- 
ent, hut often oanfaunded. 

% There ia itill an anoient water milt at Westwell on wUoh an old fM 
ttxm rent ii paid. 

n Tbii ia to diitlngniih it from Bondhnnt on the borden of Snuei, 
and clearly refen to the Sandhynt Farm, belonging to Sit Riahaid 
Tnfton, Bart., in Weetwell and Aahford, whioh no doubt indaded the 
Warren and Pottor'i Comer Woods. 

IT Mr. Kembleand Hr. Thorpe both write this 'Hegford'; and, framitt 
beiiK mentioQed in aooneiion with the places above referred to, and from 
the tennlnatlon of the word I have no doubt it ia intended for Asbford. 
It may be imagined that our earlj Saion writara had no rary rigid Tiewa 
■bout orthography. Bege and Aab [j£*c] ore common Saxon wordi. Hege 
mbdit reterto 'hedge'— the enoloaure by tbe woods from the south-weat 
•nd tho 'ford' in the eaat. If intended for Asbford it ia the earliest 
reference I hare met with. "Ash" means water, and as the hiuch of 
the Stour flowing through Aahford was known as the Eshe or Adt 
crossed by a ford, tbe town ha* no doubt derived ita name from EKhe or 
Bahet. Lamborde aays, " I am of opinion that this river ia not rightly 
to be called StoDr, hut Eshe or Eahet, until that it have passed this town 
(Afhfonll." At another place he Bays, " Tbe Stour hath two originals, 
one in Lenham, the other atPostling; then both do j<dn at Asbford, where 
a 2 
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Chap. X. Mr. Thorpe Eilso publishes this charter, and gives the 
foUowing translation of the indorBement on it : — 

IKploDUt. "Thiiii UisaliartQrof thslud >t WuhingireU, -whicb Sing £thsl- 

bert gaVB to WuUif hii thane for ■□ much other land at Henhun. The 
klnfc gave and ahaitered to Wullaf Ats Bulungi af land at Waahiogwell 
for the fire nilliingi at Menham ; asd the long made the land at Hen- 
ham into folkland, when he had ezohanged the landi, except the 
Dianhea, and ezoapt the aalt-houie at Favsnham, and except the wood 
which beloi^ to Uie nlt-hotue." 

The reader will have noticed that two Wiwarawics are 
mentioned in this charter. Wio has many significations, 
but the learned Anglo-Saxon acbolar, Mr. Thorpe, conaidera 
it is here eynonymous with Hamptcn-wiok Etnd other places 
terminating with wic or wick. He says that in preparing 
his Diplomatorium he was in doubt where to place it, 
which doubt I have been enabled to remove. It moans 
here the wic, or village or street, of the people of Wye. 

The reference to the ancient and the other Wiwarawic 
BhowB the value of these charters in tracing the early his- 
tory of a place, and in confirming tradition, which had long 
pointed to the hamlet of Pett Street, situate in the valley 
between Wye and Crundale, oa the original site of the 
ancient Vill of Wye, known also as Townborough., The 
Earl of Winchilsea is the lay owner of the vicajiol tithes 
of Wye, while the rectorial tithes belong to the see of 
Canterbury, excepting this particular district, called the 
Town Bam Tithery, consisting of 700 acres, where the 
Earl is lay rector. This charter, it should be remembered', 
is dated more than 1000 years ago (a. d. 868). 

As the marshes ore also referred to, almost the only 
inference to be drawn is, that as the drainage of the dis- 
trict proceeded, the natural desire to dwell near a fertile 
stream drew the inhabitants to the banks of the Stour, 
which was formerly crossed by a wooden bridge, -'' and used 

it fint oiaveth the name of Stoor." Philipot however givei a voir differ- 
ent Saxon Tadix— "Aihford, arigitiallf Eshetiiford, implying the great 
7 of aihsn treei growini about the foid." The Aah or JEta waa 
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ae ODe of the main tboronghfares from the coast. TIitib Chap. z. 
the present royal Vill Bupereeded the mote ancient Town- 
borough. 

But I BhaU he told Wye ie not in the Weald of Kent, 
Why then tefer to it ? My answer Ib, that from the time 
of the Conqnest to the end of the reign of the Stuarts, many 
important portions of the history of the Weald are con- 
nected with that of Wye. 

The nest charter, which I will shortly refer to, is also 
granted five years later by Ethelbert, who describee him- 
self aa King of the West Saxons, as also of the "Gant- 
waras," in which he grants to his faithful thane and prince, 
Ethelred, some part of the land nnder his control, i.e. 
eight plough lands in that place where it is called Meres- 
ham. The charter proceeds — 

* * "NowtliidBiidiieiielMed by thwe well-known boai]dmiiea,(ioni 
the ■oath and tha west the Btour up to the Blacuuithe, on the north uid 
on the out Eadwcalil'i freehold down to Bradebumun [Btabonrae], tnd 
there u one hklf plonghlaod to the eut of the Btour vhi<h liei np to the 
bonnduy of Quulf, the Idng'i thene, uid & meidaw by Butnee (or to the 
•ut of the river] which rightly belong! to the eitate ; and a boiling pit of 
nit, that i«, one *alt elation, and thereto a oot in that plaoe where It ia 
Mlled Herawio, sod the right of taking foar waina into the king'i wood 
aix weeki from Whitrinday when the other man are cutting wood that ia 
In the Idnc'i oonunaDage. Now theia tire the puttmgei (or iwine which 
In oor Saion tongiie ve call ' denbera,' that ia, Hnmeah, Frithingdenn, 
Herbedingdenn, Wafingdenn, Videflngdenn, Bleodngdenn. Homorer 
twenty itatui of cheeie be given from the Manh to Heroluun, and forty 
lamba and forty fleeosa of sheep and two d^i' entertainment, Le," 

Many of the parishes now so called which are named in 
this chapter (though it is an error to coll them parishes, 
or even hundreds or manors, at this period of onr history, 
bnt we will do so as a matter of conTenience) are situate 
in the northern extremity of the Weald of Kent. We will 
next refer to three or four places in a more southerly di- 
rection. Buckinge (partly in Bomney Uarsh and partly 
in the Weald) wo have seen was included in King O&'s 
grant, a.d. 791. The "Heathens" wrested it from the 
Church, and it remained for a time in lay hands. Ware- 
home, another place partly in the Weald and portly in the 
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Chap^X. Marsh, is mentioned in a charter of Egbert and Ethelwulf 
his son, A.D. 820, who granted it to one Goding or Qod- 
'wine. It is described as " two plough lands in a place in 
English called WerehomaB, sitnate among the Mamhes or 
Fens [in palndosis Iock] , and cost one thousand shillings. 
^^ These are the bonndEuies, on the east it estendeth Bonth- 

P. & F.| p. 42: ward over the river Li men into the South Baxon mearc or 
limits."" 

Neirendcn {already referred to in Chap. VI,), and Sand- 
burst, adjoining it, woro also granted, by the name of 
Andred, in the year 791, by Ofia, to the monks of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, " ad pascua porconim," for the pan- 
nage of their hogs. Philipot, HEuris, and Hasted, are my 
authorities for this ; the latter quotes Dngdale, Vol. I., 
p. 19. 
Ports k Forti, 8omner speaks of similar charters found in Christ 
p. 109. Chnrch, Canterbury, and elsewhere, granted during the 

eighth and ninth centuries ; and among them one of land 
about the river Limen to Minster Abbey, in Thanet, by 
Ethelbert [the second] son of Withred, with his father's 
consent : 
" Fucos porcorum in Umen-vera-veald, et m "Wj-vren-weali, kc" 

And ho adds — 

"Then were panslj, it bmdu (like aa Buig-wera weald elsewheM 
oooniring ilao «u) <rf the 'Wemld, where the men of theae three lathi, 
mnee oaUed Shipwaj, Sinay, imil St. Anitiiic, were more partioulArly 
aooommodated with the libsttf of pannage." 

I here trace a greater resemblance to the (rerman system 
of the mark than in the observations of Mr. Kemble in his 
appendix to the Codex; because we find a right recognized 
for the owners of property situate in these three lathes, of 
feeding in the forest in respect of such property. 

Sonmer also refers to the grant of land at Bromley by 
Eing Ethelred to the church of Rochester, conferring the 
use of the wood in Andred. A similar right, he says, was 
enjoyed by the church of Darenth, and also by the manor 

* Thia refeienoe ia important, aud I will apcali of it hereaftei. 
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of NeviogtOQ-Dext-SittiDgboanLG, whicli latter manor ex- 
tended over seven Denes in the wood called " Wald." 

I have thus ehovn that in process of time, the defined 
dene or boundary was eabstituted for a feeding in common 
in the foreBt. I will now endeavour to give, icom the 
tecognized authorities, the etymology of the word "Dene" 
which I have translated with the "e" final, onthesiig- 
gesiion of some of oar modem Anglo-Saxon writers. 



Kemb. 



"DsKN ((.KdsriredbyLeouid Kemble from a Esltic void, 'dioD,' Glomirin 

IB^rteotsd ; mwning, »aj quiet pcoteeted ipot. the Coilei. 

" Dkh, for Dam. llioTpe'i Oloi- 

"DuD— dsn, Btm, vklley. ""T, P- 665, 

" Dehk, for den, ■ taIIbj." Dt. Bocworth. 

It is also called "a dingle," and sometimes refers to 
outlying pasture in woods. 

"Dtir, the tormiiMtioiiaf klooal oune, may lignify either » nJley or Q!b«an'« 

ft woodyplwe; tortheSuoD 'D«a' import* both. Cunden. 

" DCN. The namea of plaaea ending in den ngnify the ntuatiDn to be Blonnt'i LkT 

In a TsUey or nesr wcwdi, a> Tenterden, Biddenden, &0. , froia the 3»xon Diet. 
Den — nUi», focui, tslrtttrit." 

This word mnst not be confonnded with the word used 
by the translators of oar Bible, where we find that when 
the hand of Midian prevailed against Israel, the people Jnd«ee vL, 2. 
made them dens which are in the mountains, and caves, 
and strongholds ; or again, with the den into which Daniel l>»niei ri. 
was cast. 

But even in ihw county the nse of the word was not 
confined to the Weald, but had a more general application, 
and included low protected spots apart from woo^ ; for in 
very early rentals of Great Chart, Ghartham, and Apple- 
dore, all belonging to Christ Church, Canterbury, we find 
the Dene of Sampson Hope, the Dene of Snorgate, and 
theDeneoflvychnrch, allinBonmeyUarBh. Now neither 
of these places conld have been valleys covered with or near 
woods. 

The Charter of Edward II. to the Bacons of the Cinque 
Ports contains a grant cS "Den and Strond" at Oreat jeak«,< 
Tannonth. Mr. Jeake, in his annotations on this charter, chuter of tlig 
describes Dene as " an old word for a valley or low place ; p, -^ "^ 
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and here (Great Yarmoutli) the liberty is granted for the 
Porta Sshermen to beet or mend and to dry their netB 
upon majBh lands there, yet [1737, and still] called ' The 
Denoes,' daring all the herring eeason." 

Bat the following traaelation from Spelman gives, to 
my mind, the beat and most comprehenaive definition of 
the word as applicable to this work, while it is at the same 
time one of the most ancient. He first qnotes the Domes- 
day of Kent, and refers to the rnnall and large denes de- 
aoribed under the bead of Tarentford, and of half a dene 
in the Weald under Middletune, and then proceeds : — 

"I repeit tlie vord over and over that the light may be let in liy 
ohinkj. Agarde has pnmounced wi opinion that ' dene ' means wood for 
cutting down encloiod in a hedge. I doubt : ([uarf. But the Saxon 
word ' den,' aliaa ' dene,' ia the same aa lair, cave, valley ; aometimea 
laheep] cote, a reiting place [of beaati], whence the origin of the word 
■eemi to be derived. For I have hdnrd lome calling it a bed of wood, 
and it haa otherwiae been called a yoke by others. That i> 'jugum,' 
which lee. It doei not contain a fixed meainrement of land, but aome- 
timea 500 aorei or more—Bometimoi leu than half ; whsnoe comei that 
espreiiion in Domeiday of 'small denes' and 'larga denes.' In the 
woody part of Kent It haa given a name to several villa. Tcnt«rdeu, 
Bolvenden, Newenden, Benenden, Horsmonden, Spelmonden, be ; but 
rather with the rignifieation of a valley. Now in these some write don, 
or dun, for den, t.t, 'hill' for 'valley :' wrongly." 
Thus much — 

" In foieat wild, in thicket, brake, or den." — 3litioa. 

In two of the charters just referred to we find ' ' Denbera,' ' 
a name given by the Saxons to pasturage. Somner says 
Denbera for the most part (aometimes Wealdbera) was the 
usual word and expression by which this liberty of pas- 
turage did pass and was conveyed. 

"Dkkbxru (m.) pL, denbeero, apastnre 
valley, hollow, and bnro, a wood, grove, 
one affording mast, b.K., tot awine." 

" DEN-n«M~'Wood bearing —woody, yielding rnaat." 

" Dehb(ers (n.pL] paetore for hogs." 

Next as to "Caaeatos," "Hidea," " Sulnngs." In the 
Charing charter forty cassataa are granted. Now cassa- 
tum I find in an old Law Latin Dictionary to be "a house 
and land sufficient to maintain one family." 
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Mt. Thorpe defines a hide — Ch^X. 

" Hid (f.) hlda, a ■pu« of land of uncertain extent, varying it would Thoipe'i GIm- 
Mem, from 96 to 120 urai. It baa bssn auiimed to haT« originally been »IT> ^■ 
k jofficienoy of land for the support of one family, & vague definitioD, 
though unotioDed by Beda. 

Founded on calonlation, Mr. Eemble's opinion is, thftt 
the hid contained about thirty acres of our measurement ; 
bat that the Saxons had a large and a small acre as well 
as a large and small hundred. 

The quantity of a hide was never expressly determined. 
Sometimes it is stated to be as much as was aofficient for 
the cultivation of one plough. One hundred acres, sixty SUii, Intro- 
acres, and even twenty acres, have been named. The i^Mday. 
probability la, that it contained no certain numl>etof acres, 
but varied in different places. 

Snlnng, sowling, or solin, was a measure of land pecu- 
liar to Kent, the name bein^ derived from eid, a plough or 
ploughshare. It is supposed to represent the same quan- 
tity as a cassatum, aud to be equivalent to a hide. But 
we will not dwell longer on these three words. No two 
writers appear to have agreed on the subject ; and the late 
Mr. Larking saya that this all arises from the fact that Note* on 
measurements were not made, as now, by graduated lines P^^xT**' '*** 
and rods, bnt by a much more practical standard, viz., 
the actual work done by the plough or the labourer in a 
given space of time, which of course must vary in varying 
Eoils. 

The salthonses and boiling pits of salt referred to in 
these charters remain to bo noticed. The salt works 
in counties bordering the coast wcro ponds and pans for 
procuring marine salt by evaporation. Those in more tatrodnotion 
inland parts were what are called the refiners of brine »ol>i>m«^yi 
or salt springs. Book or fossil salt was not known in Eng- 
land at this time. 

Before I conclude this chapter, I would remark that it 
is not unusual to find different kings (especially those who 
wereonlyib/nrtokingsof Kent) granting the same estates 
OB they bom time to time seized on them ; and in many 
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O t^y- JL inataDoes the trords used ore Euffioiently comprehensiTe 
to pus the whole of a district, whilst only o, part U 
intended to be granted. Thas far we find no mention 
of Tenterden, Craobrook, Tnnbridge, and other important 
places in the Weald wMoh have since reared their heads. 
The density of the centre of the forest remained. The 
places already noticed were situate chiefly on its borders, 
except Newenden, which owed its early importance to the 
Limen and the sea, and except Sandhurst, Frittenden, 
and the other denes over which a mere right of feeding 
had been granted. 

The selection by mankind of fertile valleye for their 
abode and Bastenance has been uppermost in their 
thoughts and desires from the time that Lot lifted np his 
eyes and chose the well-watered plain of Jordan. This 
is strongly evinced by the spots on which the fonnders 
of the Anglicfm Church erected their cathedrals and 
monasteries. Fostered by that ehnroh, the indnstry, 
perseverance, and judgment of the inhabitants soon 
altered the face of this country. There was nothing nev 
however in the process ; it bad been going on for centuries, 
and it is still going on in all our colonies. The supply 
of food keeps pace with the demand. There are millions 
of acres on the face of the earth yet capable of being 
brought into cultivation to supply the wants of the 
millions yet unborn. The well-watered plain will ever 
be the most favoured and first selected spot; and when 
that is covered with habitations, then the lofty trees of 
the forest are laid low, the wood is cleared, and light and 
air in process of time dispel the gloom and solitude which 
have so long prevailed. Blowly and step by step til* 
bow and quiver are laid aside for the ploughshare, naid 
the peaceful herdsman, instead of wandering with his 
swine over the forest is taught to keep them within 
a defined dene or boundary to which some infiuential 
Xamlile'i' cultivator of the soU has given a name. Meantime on the 
^^ borders of the forest " the ford, the mill, the I»idge, have 
L, p. 70, become the nucleus of a village, and the blessinge <^ 
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matcal intercontse harre converted the Bquatters' settle- 
ment into a centre of happiness." And thns the firet 
inhabitants of the Weald, without any main thorongb- 
fares, lived vithin their own limits, with little indncement 
to wander from home, and content with the cultivation 
of a peaceful plot sufficient for the wants of a few simple 
hooseholdB. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

ALFRED THE GBEA.T. 

/'HEN Alfred, the fourth son of Ethelwulf, ascended 

the throne he was only twenty-two years of age, 

and the Danes were masters of great part of England. 

He took the field against them immediately after his o<n:o- 

nation, and we find him continually engaged in opposing 

their incursions in almost every part of his kingdom, bnt 

with so little Buccess, that at last scarcely three cotrnties 

(Hampshire, AViltBhire, and Somerset shire) adhered to 

A.D. 878. their allegiance. His retreat to the Island of Athelney, 

and Ms entering the tent of the Danish monarch disguised 

Jm. «t ae a minstrel, are some of the moat cherished portions of 

p. 113. ' his chequered life. The story however rests on the 

authority of Ingulf and William of Malmesbury ; Asser 

does not notice it. 

After a three months' residence in Athelney, Alfred 
assembled all the forces ho could collect, and attacked and 
routed the Danes with incredible slanghter. Some, under 
Gnthrum, embraced ChhstiiLnity, and settled in the east 
of England ; others, under Hasten, quitted England. 
For years they ravaged Italy and France, and at length 
(a. d. S98) they resolved on a fresh attack on this country. 
Hasten, arriving at Boulogne, there collected a fleet of 
250 vessels, which he despatched to the coast of Kent. 
They landed at Appledore, on the borders of the great 
forest. The Anglo-Sason Chronicle thus describes the 
event ; — 
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" A. 893. In thli jfx the groat umy, »bout wMoh we f onnerty ipoke, Ohat. XI. 

oune (gun from the eBabem Idngdam wiutwaxd to Boulogne, and there ~ 

WBi ihlpped ; lo tlut the; oune OTsr ia one pKuage, honea and all ; and aju' 
the; came (o land at Liiaene-inoutl] with two hundred and fift; «hip>. ' * 
Thii port !■ in the oaateni part of Kent, at the eut end of tha groat wood 
whieh Tre eall Andred ; the wood ia in longtli (ram east to west oob hou- 
dnd and twenty milM, or longer, and thirt; broad : the river of which 
we before apoke flowi oat of the Weald. On this river they towed np 
their ihipa as f ar aa the Weald, four mllea from the outward harbour, 
and there atormed a fortreaa : within the f ortreai a few oharla were ata- 
tionad, and it «a* in part only oonitructad. Then laon aft«r that Haaten 
with eight; ahipi landed at the mouth of the Thunea, and wrought biin- 
nit a fortren at Middleton [Milton-neit-Sittingbouroe] ; and the other 
amy did the like at Appoldre [Appledore]." 

This inyasioD of Kent ie also recorded by Ethelwerd 
and other Saxon irriterB. Lombarde thus speaks of it : — 

"In the time of King Alfred, that great awann of the Danea Irhioh p. 184. 
annoyed this realm, and found not herewith to aatiity the hungry gut of 
their raTenout appetite, brake their company Into twain ; whereof Hob 
one paned into France under the conduct of Hasten, and the otiier 
reniained here, under the chatge of Guthmne. 

"ThiiHaiten, with hi> company, ranged over Kormandy and other 
placM in Franoe, killing, burning, and Bpoiling whatioevcr waa in hie way, 
inaomnoh that beiides the pitiful butchery committed upon the people, 
■ud the ineitiinable booty of their gooda taken away, he conaumed to 
uhei above nine hnndrod religioui bouioa and monasteriei. 

"Thiadont, ha lent awa; 2G0 of hia ibipa, laden with rich spoil, whieh 
oaoH hither again, entering Into the River of Bother [then called ai 
Lelaod weeneth, Lyinen, at the mouth whereof old Wlnehelaaa aametiins 
stood), and by aadden lurpriae took a imall Caatle that waa four or Sve 
miles within tiie land, at Apultre (as aome think), which beoauae it «m 
not <d soSoient atrsngth for their defence and ooverture, they abated to 
the ground, and niaed a new, either in the lame place or elae not fat 
ftomit. 

" Shortly after oometh Hasten himaelf also, with eight aoil more, and 
nUing np the River of Thamea, he fortifleth at Hiddleton now Hilton, 
over against the lale of Sheppey ; which thing when King Alfred under- 
■tood, ha gathered hia power with all haate, and manthing into Kent, 
«Deaaiped between the two hoeta of hia eoemlea, and did ao bear himself, 
that in the end he oonstrained Haaten to dedre peace, and to give hi* 
own oaUi, and two of his soni in hostage for the same." 
Bonmer says ;— 

"From whence clear enough it la that the aea, with a large and apadona p. ^ p p q] 
inlet, arm, and estuary, in tboae daya flowed in between Lydd and Rom- ' ' 
Uey, and waa there met with the river Umen, which of nooeaaity mnat 
hare a very large oapaeiona mouth, or bosom, to receive, aa it did, a fleet 
of 250 sail, the number of those Danish pirates being no lesa, who in the 
jear 8(0 pat in here, and towing up their vestela four nulea within the 
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Oeap. XL kud, aven u far 'h to the Weald (whioh then ezteoded «wtWMd auto 

Applsdore) than mat anchor, and de«tro7iiig a fort or ciaUe, u old ud 

fmpcifect M ill-defended, built ■ now one and kept their lenduron* 
there," 

p. ST. Dr. HuTiB is of opinion that the place vhete the Danes 

ftret landed on this ocoaeion was not at Appledore but in 
the vicinity of Eenuardington, two or throe miles further 
north. He refers to the remains of old worke two miles 
short of Appledore under the hill at Kennardington, and 

p. 1ST. ho Bubeeqnently speaks of a manuscript of Dr. Plot's, in 

his possession, describing some ancient works, and suggests 
that the Danes stopt awhile here before they proceeded to 
Appledore. Eennardington is also a border parish partly 
in the Weald and partly in Bomney Marsh, called for 

ToL nL, shortness Eenarton, a name. Hasted says, taken from 

p. lis. fo. ed. QQg Cyneward, its Saxon owner, and he further remarks 
that below the hill on which the church stands, and ad- 
joining to it south-east, are the remains of some ancient 
fortifications of earth with a breastwork thrown up and a 
smsJl circular mound, and in the adjoining marsh below 
is another of a larger size with a narrow ridge, apparently 
leading from one to the other, and he gives a sketch of it. 
He infers these works were thrown up during this invasion. 

p. lau Afterwards, in describing the antiquities of Appledore, 

Hasted says the situation was formerly very different from 
what it is at present, it having been anciently a maritime 
town to which the sea flowed up and large ships frequently 
navigated. He then refers to the altered course of the 
Limen or Bother, of which we shf^ have occasion here- 
after to speak. 

The fleets and forces of Hasten on the Thames and 
at Appledore gave >ii»ii a complete command of Kent. 
Fertile fields were laid waste, monasteries and churches 
were destroyed, cities, towns, and villages bnmt down, 
especially those in the immediate vicinity of Appledore, 

Ibtd, p. M8l as far 08 and including Qreat Chart ; and Ashford grew 
oni of the rains of that place. 

Alfred appears to have displayed great skill and caution 
on this occasion. He proceeded until he encamped as near 
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ae he could between the two armies of the Danes, with Cbaf. XL 

reference to the " wood and water fastnesses," bo that he 

might be able to reach either of them in oose they Bhoold 

Boek the open ooontry ; and the enemy from this time went 1.8.0. v. 9S1. 

oat along the Weald in bands and troops, Haeten'a object 

being to unite his two armies which had assemliled at 

Appledore and Milton. But it is annecessory to pursue 

his career further; his attempts to wrest the sceptre from a.i>. 897. 

Alfred were all futile. After a four years' conflict, he ro- 

tomed to France and ended his days in peace and privacy. 

Had he died victorious in the battle field, his name would 

no doubt have been honoured as one of the greatest of 

Danish heroes. 

Drayton records the invasion at Appledore in more ele- 
gant language than Lomborde : — 

" Old Asdredjweald ftt length doth taks her time to tell, Foly.ODjlim 

The ohuigei af the world, that since her youth befell, CmiIo iijlL 

Wlien yet apon her soil *a(uve human foot had trode; 

A pUoe where only then the Sylvani made abode : 

WbOTB feuleia of the hunt the Hart eeoarely stood. 

And eveiy where waited tree, a Burgher of the Wood ; 

Until thoie Duiiih Souts, whom hunger itaryed at boine, 

like wolvu panning prey, about the wotld did nunt : 

And itemming the rude stream, dividing uj from Fiance, 

Into the spacious month of Rother fell hy chaDoe, 

Whioh Lymon then was called ; when with most irksome oaro, 

The heavy Daniih yoke the servile English hare. 

And when at last she found there was no way to leave 

Those whom she had at flnt bean fonwd to receive ; 

And by her great resort she was, thnnigh very need, 

Coiutrained to provide her peopled towns to feed ; 

She learn'd the ehuiiish aie and twybill to prepare. 

To steel the ooolter's edge, and sharp the fnnDwing shate." 
No other event of any importance immediately connected 
irith my subject occurred during the reign of Alfred, 
except the part be took in establishing order and good 
government, and which I propose to treat of in the next 
chapter. I will therefore close my remarks with a brief 
hut I trust not unprofitable epitome of the life of this great 
man. Qifts are not always graces, but when we do find 
all that is great and good combined in the same character, 
bow lefresliing and encouraging it is to meditate on it. 
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Ohap. XL Alfred has now been dead nearly 1000 years, and he is 
Btill acknowledged " the mirror of kings, and the hero of 
European civilization." 

Ho was bom nt Wantage i. d. 849. Hia royal parents 
' were as anxioas to secure the crown for this their beloved 
and last-bom child as Rebecca vas to promote the earthly 
interest of hor darling Jacob. The result was the same, 
for the Almi^ty had pre-ordained it. 
Ang, Sm. Of his early caroor Lapponborg thus writes : — 

Ki^VolII., ...p^^ ^.^^ j,f gj.j j,g^^ jj committed to tlia noean in the fr»a auon 
I^oitw'b Ed. baik, and conveyed, througli the tenitoneB of doubtful friends, over the 
icy ridges of the AI^ib to llame. The holy father is solicited to bestow the 
blgBaing of unction on t'jo stranger child, who, unmindful of the oonse- 
quences, confara on him the greatest gift of OhHstiuiity. The BJiointed 
boy returns to the land of his fathen, and, a few yeim afterwards, 
perfonnB the same journey vrith the same Becurity." • • ■ • 
" .Alfred excelled in personal CDmolInoSB and etrongUi ; as a hunter he 
WOB unrivalled; his mentnl talents were also of equal excellence, but, 
owing to the heedlessness of his parents, he had passed hia twelfth year 
before any liteniry instruction was bestowed on him, though his memory 
was stored with those Saxon poema which, both by day and night, he 
had eagerly learned from the recital of others." • « » • • 
"Id bis twentieth year he eipoiiscd l::iilhBwith, the daughter of 
£thered, Bumamed Mucil, ealdonnan of the liainaa in Lincolnshire, and 
of the noble Eadborh of the royal house of Mercia. la the midst of tho 
feitiritieB, which lasted for several days, he was seized with a malady 
different from the first, the nnture of whicli was unknown to til the 
physicians of the time, and from which, it is sfvid, ho enjoyed scarcely a 
day's respite dnring more than twenty years of his useful and actiTe life. 
But .^Dfred, by the vigour of his ntind, by the power of his will could 
repress t^e irritability of hia body, and the increasing malady aeemed 
only to have strengthened his mental energy.'' ^ * % 

"After his three brothera had in succcBaiou ascended tho throne and 
died, two of them childleaa, the third leaving two aona minora, the r03ral 
dignity was in a manner forced upon .Alfred, who had scarcely attained 
his twenty-second year, Had all this been imparted to ua by any other 
hand than that of tho veneruhle and highly credible bishop Asaer, tho 
ooDtemporary and friend of .Mf red, who wrote his biography during the 
life of that prince, we should undoubtedly have been justified in 
withholding our belief in the narrative." 

Hm piety, his wisdom, his good laws, and strict impar- 
tiality in administering them, have long been household 
words. His military skill, as displayed in our own county, 
we have already noticed ; and it ia with no little pride and 
delight that " the men of Kent," as well as "tho Kentish 
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men," can boaat that while oppressed aad groaning under Chap. XL 
the yoke of " hated Pagan foreigners," Alfred hastened to 
the rescue of the shire, nnd lent his powerful aid to enbdiie 
the Danes. 

Extraordinary distress enggested the ideaof onr "wooden 
ffftllB." Alfred became the foiuider of that naval power 
which in subsequent ages was to become the otgeot of the 
world's dread and admiration ; and for eight hundred 
years no part of EnglAod supplied more sound heort-of- 
oak for Britieh ahip-building than the forest of Andred : 
some of Alfred's vessels had sixty rowers, and were higher, A. S. H., 
swifter, and steadier, as well as nearly double the lengith ^^ 
of the Danish vesseU. But sailors are not made as easily 
as ships, and he was obliged to hire Frisians for his fleet, 
they being esteemed the most experienced seamen of that 
day. 

He was equally anxious to reetore and improve what 
the Danes had laid waste. The ruined fortresses were 
more strongly rebuilt. London, Canterbury, and other 
cities and towns which had by conflicts and conflagrations 
become piles of ruins, were re-edified, ancient monasteries 
were rebuilt, and Alfred added some of his own founda- 
tion, as at Shaftesbury, Winchester, and Athelney. He 
was very studious, especially on theological subjects. 
Though almost self-taught, his nttaiuments were con- 
siderable, and he wrote and translated several works. At 
the same time gross ignorance prevailed throu^oat the 
kingdom, even among his clergy, which he did much to 
remove. 

"Very teirwore they" (nj» Alfred himielf), "ontliii dde the Hmnber Tnmei, 
(the Dioet improved pub of Engluid), who ouuld undentuid their dillj VoL II., p. & 
pnijen in TJn gH'h , or tmuUts uty letter from the Letin. I think there 
ymv Dot Bwny beyond the Hnmbar ; they irere n fev, that I iodsad 
ouUKit leooHect onii tiiiglt initanre on the lonth of the Thunra vhsn I 



On less authority than his own we could hardly beheve 
such a general illiteracy among the clergy, even of that 
day, for it is so contrary to all modem experience ; 
but the ceaseless ravages of the Danes no doubt had much 
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to do with it. Al&ed vas very hnmane and diaritable ; 
and when, in his greatest dtfitress, a mendicant asked 
relief, he shared his last loaf mth him. 

But I most bring my remarks on this great man to a 
close. He died tA Uie early age of fifty-three, on the 26th 
of October, a.d. 901, ha-ring reigned a little short of thirty 
years. In spite of the risk of censure for vandering from 
my main subject, I cannat forbear embellishing my work 
with Sir James Haddntosh's finely written chEiraoter of 

"In any age or Doimtiy nch » Priniw would 1)« > prodigy. PerluiM 
thsre ia no eiunple of may Ban vho ta happily combined the mag- 
nonlmouB with the mild virtues, who joined lo mnoh energy in mr witli 
BO remarkable anltivation of the nieful and beautiful arti of peace, and 
whoM veraatile faoultiei were eo happily iniorted in their due place and 
measure ai to eupport and lecure eaoh other and give solidity to the 
(trength of the whole character. That lucb a miracle ihould oocnr in a 
baitwrout age and nation, that itudy ahonld be thus pureoed in the 
midit of civil and foreign wan, by a monaich who inffared almoat 
incesuntly from painful maladies, and that it so little enoroaohed on the - 
duties of government aito leave him forages the popular model tor eiaot 
and watchful Jostioe,— are facte of so extraordinary a natnre that they 
may weQ excnee those who have suspected that there are some exaggera- 
tion and sappreasion in the narrative of his ndgn. Evan the Norman 
historians, who seem to have had his diaiiee a:id note books in tlieir 
hands, choose him as the glory of the land which wae become their own. 
The bright image may long ba held np before the national mind. The 
seleotion of Alfred by the En glijli people ai the fonnder of all that was 
dear to them is surely the strongest proof of the deep Impreuion left on 
the minds of all of hii transcendant wisdom and virtne." 

It ie BOmewhat remarkable that Lord Macaulay, though 
in the brief introduction to his History of England he finds 
time to qneBtion the existence of Eing Arthur (as Milton 
did before him), yet makes no allusion to Eing Alfred. 
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CHAPTEB Xn. 

THE CrVlL AND EOOLSSIASTIOAL DIVISION OF KSNT. 

IN the eoorse of this work I have, thongh with diffldenoei OeakXU. 
Tentmed to exptese my opinion on several importfuit 
bat doabtM qnestionB. I am now abont to isfsr to 
another that I hare not seen discussed, and which there- 
fore still remains in obscurity. In doing so, I must request 
the reader to keep in view that it is the civil and eoolesias- 
tieal dimiona of Kent, and not ot England, that Inhere 
propose to treat of. 

It is to he regretted that in onr seminaries, and especially 
in our National eohools, instniotion on the topography of 
the connty and dietriot in which the children reside, is too 
often lost sight of, and left to be picked np in riper years. 
The adult may, or may not, be able to say that his county 
ia divided into East and Weet (and of late. Mid) Kent ; 
and that these divisions are subdivided into Lathes and 
Hundreds ; but where is the boy in Kent who could tell 
yon in what respect the division of his own connty differs 
from that of the adjoining ones ? Were yon to ask him 
to which civil and ecclesiastical division even his own 
parish belonged, oonld he answer yott correctly ? Yon may 
find that he possesses some crude notion that Alfred the 
Great (whom he has been taught to look npon as the 
founder of everything that is good) waa the originator of 
all these divisions, and he does not trouble himself any 
more about it. Ooght this to be ? 

H 2 
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Ch^^XIL The late Mr. Kemble, in the chapter following that on 
" The Morli," has written another learned one on the Gii 
or Scir. He candidly admits that its origin mnBt be re- 
ferred to a period far onterior to any hiEtorical record. 
He describee the Ga as 
Skzohi "The unidD of two, three, or mote nurin in a federal bond for 

v?°f'*'°^ parpoKi of a religioni, jodioial, or ereD politiul chuustm-. The 
ToL L, p. TZ. te,]]QJg^ u^Q,^ for ,uf,h a anion u in Oemunjr a. Qku or Buit; in 
Eogluid the uicient name G& hoi beea klmoat univertdly euperteded by 
that of Ktir or (hire. For the moit put the lutanl divuioDi of the 
oounty are the Divisiaiu of the Ok, and the lize of tbii dependji on mich 
Moidental liroita u well aa upon Uie character and diipoiutioni of the 
MTeral aalleotive bodiet vhich we hare called marki." 

After telling ns that the Ga itself was the original king- 
dom, he proceeds : — 
p. 73. "Am the mark oontained vithin itieU the meani of doing right betmen 

man and man, t. «. , its HaAm6t ; aa i( had iti principal offioer or jndge, 
and beyond a doubt ita priert and place of religioni oburrancea, w the 
County, Soir, oi Gi bad slltiiaH on a larger and more impodng aoalei 
and thai it vaa enabled to do right between mark and marit, U Tell aa 
between man and man, and to ileoide thote difference! tbe arrangement 
of which tranicended tbe powen of the tmaller body. If the elden and 
leaden of the Mark could eettle tbe mode of conducting the internal 
affaire of their diatrict, bo the elden and leaden of the 06 (the tamo 
leading markmen in a cOTpomte capacity), coold dedds apon the 
weightier oaoaei that aSected the whole commnnity ) and Uini Uu 
■cirgemAt or thiremoot was the completion of a eyitem of which the 
UearcmM was the foundation." 

In carrying out hie theory and applying it to snch die- 
tricts as the Andred Forest, he explains that if land existed 
like the Weald, and not inclnded within tbe limits of some 
mark, we may infer that it became the public property of 
the Gu, 1. e., of all the marks in their corporate capacity. 
He arrives at this conclusion, however, becauee a right 
over theee waeto lands was exercised at a later period by 
the King and other constituted authorities. 

To me, Mr. Kemble's remaiks on the Gii ae applicable 
to England are not more convincing than his obaervations 
on the Mark. I conceive that he has drawn in both cases 
too largely on his imagination, and has viewed things too 
exclneively tbroagh a German medium. "Wo certainly 
-i • have no docnmentary evidence as to when shires or 
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coimtieB took the place of the kingdoms whicli had com- Chap. XIL 
posed the Octarchy. Everything is doubtful connected 
with it ; though many circiunstances concur to show it 
was not a Bimultaneous act. Indeed the inferences all 
point to a contrary concIoBion. 

The Bubject is too important to be passed over hastily, 
and the reader shall be fnmiEhed with the best ancient 
and modem opinions which I can collect. 

I will adopt here the course I have already puisned 
when considering other controversial points, and will refer 
fixst to Eome of the authors who attribute to Alfred's 
master-mind the division of £ngla.nd into shires, and 
afterwards quote those who diesent from this view. 

The present county of Kent, as we shall find from 
nearly all the historians, constituted the kingdom of Kent, 
with some immaterial variation in the southern boundary 
abutting to the Limen or Bother, which we will notice 



The neighbouring districts of Sussex and Surrey were 
included in the South Saxon Kingdom, while Middlesex 
and Essex were included in the East Saxon. 

England, while the Heptarchy remained entire, was not 
divided into counties, bat, says Camden, "into certain p;lll&. 
small regions with their hides, which, out of an old frag- ™»ll«^'»Bi 
ment which I had of Francis Tate,*" a gentleman most 
conversant in the antiquity of our law, I have here put 
down. But it containeth that conntry only which lieth 
on this side Humber." In this list Cant-warena is men- 
tioned, and represented as containing 16,000 hides. + 

Lambarde, who writes with great caution on the sub- 
ject, says that from the continued contentions which 
existed during the Heptarchy, and the constant struggle 
of the Saxon kings to enlai^ their borders, no certain 
limits to their kingdoms can be defined. " Yet (he 

* Sir Henry 8p«lmiui and Mr. Kembls hIki refer to thf> docomuit. 

+ I have alremdy noticed the uucertunty tttaobed to the meaning of 
thii void. The iiuuititf of Innil ineluded in » hide vuied, it ia lUpiioaed, 
in different dietiioti. 
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Obap. XII. saye) ve will go as necir the truth &s we con, and follow 
the best approved authors that have written thereon;" and 
then, in speaking of the Eentieh kingdom, he observes that 
" it had for the most part the same bounds that the ehire 
of Eeat yet holdeth, although at sometime, and by the 
prowess of some king, it was extended mncb further." 

He subsequently describes Baldred as the last of the 
Kentish kings, and proceeds : 

" When Kent wag united by King Egbert (who Uit of all changed tbo 
nuae of tha people, and called them Eogljihiuen) nnto the West Sbidh 
kingdom, Thioh in the end become lady uid miitreu of ell the ivrt of the 
kingdomi >lao ; and it wm from theaoeforth whollj governed «A«r the 
Wert Saxon law, until mDh time u ^'"8 Alfred Gnt divided the irtiole 
lealm Into particolar iliirea, upon thii oocuian following : 
Beginning of "The Danea, both in hii time and before, had flooked by sea to the 

Shirei. oouti of thii land in great nnmben, aometimea wuting and ipoiling with 

Kword and fire, whereNieTeT they might arrive ; and aometimea taking 
with them great bootiea to their ahipa without doing any farther harm : 
whioh thing (continnuig for many yean together) caosed the hnibandmen 
to abandon their tillage, and gave oooaaion and haidineai to evil-diipoaed 
penoni to fall ia the like pillage and robbery ; the whioh, the better to 
doke their miKhief withal, feigned (omatimaa to be Danish piratei, and 
wonld aometime ooms on land in one part, and aomstime in another, 
driving great ipoili, aa the Danes had done, to their ahlpi before them. 
A.l>. S02. " ^B good King Alfred therefore, that had marvellonaly travailed in 

repnlilng the barbannii Danes, eapying tbii oqtnge, and thinking it no 
leui the part of a politic prince to root ont the noiiome labject than to 
hold ont the foreign enemy, by advice of hia cxmndl, and by the example 
of Hoeea (which followed the eoonael of Jethro, hii fathac^in.law) divided 
the whole realm into certain parte, or aeotioua (being two and thirty in 
Qomber, aa I gnsaa], which of the Saion word ' Scynn,' aignifylng to cnt, 
he termed ehirea, or (aa we yet apeak] aharaa and portiona ; and appointed 
over every one ahire an earl, or alderman (or both], to whom he oom- 
mitted the government and rale tA the eame." 

Camden, following Lambarde (of whom he speaks in 
the highest commendation) says : — 
n jjjg, " When Alfred ivaa aole monarch, like aa the German! cor anoeaton, 

a« Tamiai witneiieth, he kept oonrta and miniitersd jnttioe in eveiy 
Territory and town, and had a hundred men ont of the commen people 
M eompaniona and aaditanta to perform thia function : even ao, to naa 
the worda of Ingnlfui of Crowland, he flnt divided England into 
oOontiea, for that Uie natural inhabitants after the example, and nndlr 
Dolour ot the Danea, committed onttagea and robbaiiea>" 

Dr. Harris, alsOt gives all the merit of dividing England 
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into ehires to Alfred, "for the more ready and eipeditioue Chap. xn. 
aeaembling of the aoimtry together agaiuBt the incursioiiB p. 7. 
(d the Dasea, and for the better esecution of jaEtice." 

Philipot and Hasted are, I think, silent on the subjeot. 

Opposed to the opinionB of the learned men I have re- 
ferred to, and to the donbts which formerly existed in the 
minds of many other able writers and lawyers, we find, 
bom doenmentary eyidenoe, that shires were known a 
century before oTen Egbert subdued Kent, and two before 
the time of Alfred, viz., towards the latter end of the 
seventh century, when Ina was King of the West Saxons 
and Withred reigned over Kent; for in the Laws of Ina^ 
we read — 

Of pragino juttiet. 

" 8.— If an; one denumd jnitice before * teirt-nuui or other demwtec 
[judge] aai cannot obtain it, uid a man will not give him wedd [pledge] ; 
let Tilm make boto [oompenuldan] Kith thirij- ahillinga, and Tithin wren 
di^ do bim jaitiee." 

Of taHinj a thiff and thtn letting him go. 

"36.— He vho takes a thief, or if he to whom one taken i« liven, 
then let him go, or eoneeal the theft, let him par for the tUef aooording 
ta hla Wert.^ If he be an ealdonnan let bim forfeit his Airt, niileM the 
King ii willing to be mendful to him." 

Of going frem hit lord ipiUouf Itatt, 

"3S. — If any one go from hii lord without leave. Of tteal bimtelf 
away into anoUier Airt, and he be diioovend, let him go there where he 
before wai, and give to hii lord aixty ihillings." 

Eilbnme, one of the most correct of ottr Kentish topo- 
grapherB, calls these Laws "Tracts," as we find in the 
following passage : — 

"Scone ehronolcsen affirm Umt King Alfred divided thi« nation, and p, 7. 
amcog the rait thli part theraot [Kent] into ihiiea, oonntiei, or 
taorinoei ; bnt that li oontiDTerted by othen, and alleged that it wai 
■0 divided ihortly after the inhabiting of thii island ; and in the tract* 
of the time of King Ina {which vh above ISO yean before King Alfred] 
than it mention of ihina, and h that of King Alfred may {ai to thii 

* Ina wai the king whoae Win»maTi HnB and twelve otben were burnt 
to death by the Kentieh men a.d. 687, and Ina'* Srxt expedition wa* 
against Kent. Withred mled over it at the time, and purohaaed • 
puoe I thne different aimu are named by three different hiatoriane. 

uvalned at a certain ram, which wa* calledhia Were. 
hii sriDMi prevented 01 
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OhaP. XIL poipoie) be only vaa» pUlnei d«Hiiptioii of tha fonner diTudon ; uid 

for thia count; it app^reth (by what ia before) that the aame waa a 
dutjaot proTince many hnndrod yem before King Alfred vaa bom, bilt 
hia anbdividing the aame into hnndreda, and then into boroaghi - or 
tithinga, ii not denied." 

I Will close thie portion of the chapter -which relates to 
the precise period when Kent was really formed into a 
shire or eoonty, and which is likely to remain for ever 
unascertained, with the following able and jndiciooB re- 
marks &om the pen of the Ute Mr. Eemble, in all of 
which I entirely concor. 
BKxmia In Eog- " It la a oommon aaying, that we owe the institntioii of ahiic, tithing, 
l*"^ J^^ !■• and hundred diTiaiona, to Alfred. Stated in bo broad a manner aa thin, 
P- "*'• I am compeUed to deny tiio uiertion. No one osa contemplate the lite 

and acta of that great prince and ocoonpliahed man withoat being filled 
witli admiiatloQ and reapect for hia penonal energy, hie moral and en- 
lightened policy, and the aound iegiilative as well aa adminiatratiTo 
piindplea on which he acted. But we must nevertheleaa not in the 
nineteenth century allow ounelvea to be blinded by the paauona and 
prejndicea which niled in the twelfth. The people, oppressed by fordgn 
power, DO doubt, long looked back with an aSectionate regret to the 
memciy of "England's darling:" he waathe hero of amlTenng nation ; 
his actirity and fortune had once cUaied the land of Nonnan tyranny ; 
his arm had amitten the forefathers of those whose iron yoke now weighed 
on England : he was the reputed author of those laws, which, nnder the 
amended and extended fonn enacted by the Coufeasor, were now claimed 
by the English people from their foreign kings : he was, in a word, the 
representative, and, as it were, very incamatdon of English Dationali^. 
Wa may smile at, hut must yet respect, the feeling wliich made Mtti ajio 
the repieaontative of every good thing, which connected every institution 
or cnetom that his suffering countrymen regretted, with his time-hallowed 
name. It is unnecessary to detail the many ways in which this tradi- 
tional chaiaoter of. Alfred continually re-appeats; the object of these 
remarks is merely to poiut out that the attribution to him of the system 
of tithings, hundreds, and the like, is one i£ many groundless assertions 
connected with his name. Not one word in corroboration of it is to be 
found in Asser or any other contemporaneous authority ; and there is 
abundant evidence that the system existed long betcre he was bom, not 
only in other German lands, but even among ourselves. Still, t am 
unwilling to incur the reiponeibility of declaring the traditicn absolutely 
without foundation ; on the contrary, it seems probable that Alfred may 
have found it necessary, after the dreadful confusion and devastation of 
the Danish wars, to make a new muster or regulation of Uie tithings, 
nay, even to cause in some districts a new territorial division to be 
established npon tha old principle," 

I will merely add to what has been thus bo well expressed 
by Mr. Eemble, that the limits of most of the different 
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Kiagdomfl often luiderweiit material clianges, but not bo Chap. XIL 
with Kent. ConBtituting, as it did for nearly three cen- 
tnrieB, a single Kingdom, with the eea, rivers, and the 
great forests for its boundaries, may \re not conclude that 
when it ceased to be a Kingdom and succnmbed to the vic- 
torious Edgar (a.d. 828) there were no material alterations 
made in its bonndariea ; and that it bo continued untU the 
time of Alfred, ruled over by Kings, BomatimeB " de facto, 
ged noit de jure ; " and that a cmde system of government 
was carried on during this period, which the maeter-mind 
of Alfred reduced into a more perfect symmetry ; bnt that 
even he did not complete it. How could it be otherwise, 
when the Danes were in settled posseBsion of eztenaive 
portions of his Kingdom ? and we find his biographer, Asser, 
recording that " a.d. 884 Alfred had led his fleet full of 
fighting men out of Kent into the country of the East 
Angles for the sake of plunder," '' showing that an inde- 
pendent state existed there under the Danes. 

The word " Shire" is Bason. " Scir — Scyr, a county, Batwwtli. 
province, district." " County," however, is derived from 
the Freucli. It contains a circuit or portion of the 
realm into which the whole land is divided for its better 
government and the more easy administration of justice; ForteMu«, 
so that there Ib no part of England that is not within °' 
some one of its counties. 

At the commencement of Chapter VIII. I have enume- 
rated the Kings who reigned over Kent between Ethelbert 
and Egbert, and I have stated that Ednc succeeded Lothere. 
Bede says, on Lothere's death Kings of a doubtful title, or e. 30. 
foreigners, for some time wasted Kent until Withred became 
settled on the throne. I have OBsociated Swabert with 
'Withted because he for a time shared the kingdom with 
him, and at bis death Withred reigned alone and colled 
the famous councU of Beccaneelde (now Bapchild, near 
Bittingboume). We have seen that the dethroned Kings 

* "AU tnoe* of thi EapUfshy, or utcient dirinon of England into 
FroTineea, did Dot entirelj dJMppear antil (oma ;bu« mHw thg Norman 
oooqttert."— ^, OiMt nott on Iht Life of A'fitd, p. 64, 
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Chap, xh were BometimeB permitted to hold the Kingdom as Tieeroya 
"~"~ nnder their oonijnerorB, retaining their nobility and per- 
hapa their influence in a subordinate ofBce. They and 
their snocesBors yrere styled the fiorldormen oi Dukes, the 
most ancient title of nobility, so ancient that, according 
to Blaokstone, its original cannot be traced out ; and 
Dugdale saya theie is no other title of honour used by our 
preaent nobility that was lilEewiae used by the Sasona. 
Mr. Thorpe thna speaks of the office and title : — 
" Ealdobham — Aldormannvi. — Originally & dignity of tbe higlmt 
isuk, both hsmlituy and offisul ; nearly lyiiDnymoui witii that of King. 
In the Sax. Chron. Ceidio, founder of the Kingdom of 'Whige, and hu 
■on Cynrio are denominated Aldormen. Tbey weie alio QoTernan of 
Frorincei, and in that capuity preaidad in the Hundred Court. After 
the breakiiig up of tjte Heptanthy we &ud them under the mpreiDaey of 
WeiKi occupying the place of Kings in the oonquerod kiagdoini of 
Hercia and Eut Aogha. In the latter dayi of Anglo-Saion noTerelgnty 
the dignity of ' Ealdomum' seenu to have rapidly deacended, their 
fnnetioni being either sappreued or exendud by oSoi&li under other 

Blaokstone says the word "Ealdorman" aigniflea the 
same as the Senior or Senator among the Bomana. They 
were also called Bchiremen, beoauae they each of them had 
the civil government of a division or shire. On the irrup- 
tion of the Danea they were called " Eorles," conveying, 
according to their language, the same meaning. In Latin 
they were called Gomites. 

Though the laws of our other Baxon monarchs refer to 
this office, no mention ia made of It in the lawa of the 
Kentish kings ; probably this arose from the circumstance 
that the little kingdoms into which Kent was divided 
supplied the necessary machinery for doing justice without 
^^^" the eatablishment of ealdonnen, which induces Mr. Kemble 
™^ iL.p. 132. to think that Kent had no such of&cers at the commence- 
ment of the eighth century. The Ealdormen of Kent 
referred to in the Saxon Chronicle previons to this period 
he considers were merely princes in a general senae.* 
p. 410. Harris, however, aays the rank was conferred on Hengiat 
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before he seized on the kingdom : this of coarse mnst be CsAr. XIL 
merely oonjeotnral. He then names Oswulf Trbo, about the . 
year 610, in Archbishop Oeobioth's time, was styled Prince 
and Duke of the province of East Kent. 

Hasted does not refer to either Hengist or Oswnlf, but 
says the first earl he has seen any mention of was Ealh- 
here, who had also the title of Bake from being entrusted 
vith the military power of the county. He lost his life in 
the field of battle is the lele of Thanet. 

Ceolmund was created Earl of Sent by King Alfred, 
but we have no record of any subsequent appointment 
in Sent for more than a century. 

The internal regulation of the shire, as well as its poli- 
tical relation to the whole kingdom, were committed to 
the immediate supervision of the ealdorman or duke, who 
was appointed by the crown, with the assent of the Witena- 
gemot. It was of course of great importance, especially 
in those disturbed times, to place at the head of the ahire 
one of the most highly connected, powerful, and wealthy 
of its nobles. 

We find in the ninth century (says Kemble) Oswnlf, 
Ealdorman of East Kent, calling himself " Dei gratia n., p. 149. 
diix;" and Sigiwulf and Sigihelm, who appear in the 
ninth century also among the dukes of Kent, were very 
l^obably descendants of Sigered, a king of that province. 
Whether the office was hereditary and held for life, or only 
during good behaviour, appears to be doubtful. It was 
most probably a life appointment, but no strict rules 
were likely to be obeerved in those onsettled times. 

The next officer of importance was the Scirgerifa, the 
Beeve of the Shire. '^ He was sometimes called Eseaetor 
Regit, the Sing's Beceiver ; ta well as Quattor Protinda, 
the King's Farmer, because he received all rents and for- 
feitures due to the King. Though second in importance in 
the shire, the office was usually held by men of hi^ rank, 
and oftentimes more than one county was committed to 



dnilld th* tWMUoltM of onr b««t ■dudan,"— AMbfC 
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Chap, xil their charge. It was originally a life appoiatment ; he had 
cha^ of the county and the castlea, etc., in it belonging 
to the Sovereign, and provided the shire with amnuinition. 
He waa often called Bcirman, He waa the holder of the 
Scirgemot, folcmot, or connty court. As the Ealdormaii 
was snpposed to be the King's officer, bo the 0-erefa was 
considered the people's officer, the chief of the freemen in 
the shire ; he had to promulgate the laws enacted by tbe 
King and hie witenagemot, and this was solemnly done in 
Kent in the county court at Penenden Heath. He had a 
concurrent jurisdiction with the Ealdorman on tbe one 
hand and tbe Biabop on tbe other. The Ealdorman would 

EUxoiMinEDg- not sit in judgment in tbe folcmot without the SherifT, 

^"^ ^ but there is evidence that the Sheriff sat withont tbe Eal- 

dorman. He nas not tbe Ealdorman's deputy, thongb 
Bubaeqnently called vice-cortus. He was tbe leader of the 
Militia, the paste comtaim, or levy of freemen who served 
under bis banner. Tbe dependants of the lords, bishops, 
and abbots, all served under their respective leaders, and 
were united nnder tbe chief conunand of the Ealdorman 

71. 165. or Duke. Tbe Sheriff had also tbe superintendence of the 

mint and coinage. Mr. Kemble is of opinion that origi- 
nally the office was elective, but that under the consoli- 
dated monarchy the Sheriff was nominated by the King, 
and that tbe expression "oiir Beeves," where none but 
the Sheriffs are intended, clearly shows in what relation 
these officers stood to tbe King. There were other geiefas 
appointed for cities, towns, and ports, as well as the Saan 
ytrefa, tbe reeve of that forest conrt which, till a late 
period, was known in England as tbe Swain-moot. 

Our Eentidi historians do not furnish us with the 
names of any sheri& of Kent before the time of Edward 
the Confessor, when Oswald, or Osweard, who had great 
poBsessions in tbe county, held tbe office; but in Mr. 

Codn, 128& Kemble's Codex will be found the names of six other 
Saxon and Danish Gerefas, including Wulfsige, a priest, 
who waa Sheriff of Kent in tbe reign of Ethelred tbe 
Second, towards the close of tbo tenth century, contrary 
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to the provision of " Egbert's Penitential," vliich Bsye Chap, XIL 
that a priest or deacon ought not to be a gerefo or wicnere 
[one who has the care of a wic, a Btewaid] , or to have any 
concern vith secular business. 

Thus much of the shirG and its chief officers. We will 
in the next chapter speak of its division into East 
and 'West Kent, and into lathes, hundreds, and boroughs ; 
and of the officers of the county connected with these 
divisions and snbdivisioua. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



GoiT^^Sl. mHE first in point of order and importance, and I be- 
1. lieve the most ancient division of the original King- 
dom, was into East and West Sent ; the Weald extending 
over parte of both. 

From the landing of St. Augustine until the death of 
Alfred, a period of three hundred years, the civil and the 
eoolesiastioal jurisdiction were united, and it would per- 
haps have been better for the Church and its clergy if they 
had never been severed by the Normans, as a power at 
times antagonistic and defiant to both Eicg and people 
arose &om it. 

In speaking, therefore, of this first division I propose 
for the moment to blend the civil with the ecolesiastical 
history of Kent. 

Lambarde in his Perambulation (but only eib a matter of 
convenience) adopts the eoclesiastioal division of Canter- 
bury and Bochester in preference to that of East and 
West Kent, and that of the Watling Street Boad ; bat 
neither he nor any of our Kentish histotians, I believe, 
attempt to point to the time when the division between 
East and West Kent took place. 

Harris merely says, " The first and most eminent and 
nsoal division of this county is into East and West 
Kent." 

Hasted, equally brief, says, " The county has been for 
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some time Bep&rated into two districtB, usoally called East Ohap. ZHI. 

and Weat Eont, vhioli nearly divide it [in 1778] into equal 

parts." 

For the original divifiion (sinco materially altered for 
oivil purposes) we must, I saWtit, look to the introdnetion 
of Cliriatianity. For though Fthelbert was permitted by 
his &ther Hermenrio to share the Kingdom with him 
before he became sole monarch, we £nd no previons jotot 
holding of it, as we do in aabeequent reigns. 

Pope Gregory sent a Pall" to St. Aogustine, a.d. 601, 
and with it a great many religions teachers to assist him ; 
and only three years afterwards Etbelbert gave the See of 
Boobester (the smallest of the English Sees) to JnstoB, 
and the same year he gare the See of London to Mellitus. 
These three Sees, adjoining each other, have so continued 
without any material change until the present century. 
The unusual course of creating two Sees in one Kingdom 
probably gave rise to the old proverb, " Kent and Christen- 
dom ; " not, ae Mr. Eilbome naively says, '■ that Kent was 
eoneeived distinct from Christendom, but that it was 
famous as Kent, and fEunous as Christendom." 

In England Christianity commenced not as it did in the 
days of its Divine Founder, but in the courts and honse- 
holds of kings. The conversion of the king was generally 
followed by the establiahment of a see, the Chrietian pre- Buoniin 
late supplying the place in the Octarchy of the Pagan v%u.,n.36i. 
High Priest, who may be presumed to have occupied a 
similar position, Considerations of personal dignity not 
less than policy may have led to this result. The lurking 
remains of heathen superstition may not hav« been with* 
out their weight. Whatever may have been the cause, 
we find at first a bishopric co-extensive with a kingdom; 
and Hr. Eemble tells us that Kent is probably only an 
apparent exception, as Bocheeter can hardly have been 
otherwise than the capital of a subordinate kingdom. South 

* " A pontiflial uiiigii, nude of lamt»' wool, vith oroMei of bliok 
plonod on ths ihoulden uid hniig down <m the bnatt." — Harrii$ Ktat, 
p. 499, whan iriU be found ■ mora full deKription. 
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^^ii s.sm . of the Humber, the first bishops' sees generally correspond 

Fsano&'iHiit to the earliest known kingdome. Thus Canterbury and 

i^^^w*" ^cheater to East and West Kent, Selsey to the Booth 

Saxons, Winchester to the West Saxons. Mr. Bobertson 

SootlMiiliuiilsr remarks that this was also the practice in Scotland, where 

^m^p. 18. ^^^ Angles habitually consolidated their conquests by 

establishing a bishopric or monastery. " The kings of 

Kent," says William of Malmesbury, " had dominioii 

p. SL peculiarly in Kent, in which are two sees, the Arcbbishop- 

ric of Canterbury and the Bishopric of Bochester." 

I can come to no other conclusion than that the diTision 
between East and West Kent was originally purely an 
ecclesiastical one, and that the see of Rochester was carved 
ont from the western division of the kingdom by Saint 
AngUBtine, with the sanction of King Ethelbert. This 
theory is supported by the fact that until a very recent 
period the whole of the tittle diocese of Bochester was 
situate in West Kent, while the Arcbiepiscopate extended 
not only over the whole of East Kent but into considerable 
portions of the district now included in West Kent. That 
snob an ecclesiastical division was not an equal one, but 
differed £rom the civil division between East and West 
Kent published by Eilbume in 1669 and still recognized, 
is not surprising. The possessions of the Metropolitan 
were naturally the most important and estensive, and 
tbey spread over the still unreclaimed forest and other 
portions of the kingdom of Kent now constituting parts of 
the Western division ; and where these possessions existed 
there he would exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Xn 
Hut«d, addition to this, the patronage of the see of Bochester was 

Vol lL,p. 3L originally wholly annexed to the see of Canterbury. The 
names of our early Saxon divisions, civil as well as eccle- 
siastical, were no doubt known to oar Norman chroniolers; 
but, whether from policy or dislike to anything Saxon, 
they passed them over in silence ; and when tbey had 
occasion to refer to them they used the more modem 
names which they still bear. 
Briefly pursuing the ecclesiastical history of Kent 
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daring tho 800 yean wliioh elapeed between the arriTal of Obai. xm. 
St. A.nguBtme and the death of Alfred, we find the sees of 
Canterbury and Rochester frequently vacant — the latter 
perhaps more sothan theformer — ariBingfrom thedisturbecl 
state of the kingdom, the havoc from time to time made 
of the city and church, and the poverty of the diocese. 

Eadbald, the son of £thelbert, the first Kentish Chris- 
tian Eing, forsook the adopted religion of his father; and 
Jnstas, the first bishop of Rochester and companion of 
Bt. Augustine, was drivon ftom his See, thoi^[h i^erwarda 
re-instated, the monarch having returned to Christianity 
before his death. Paulinas (afterwards canonized) and 
Tobias were two of the most eminent of the first twenty 
bishops who held thie See ; while of the nineteen mroh- 
bishops who lived daring the same period, Honoriua, 
Theodora, Cuthbert, and Plegmund, may be classed among 
the most renowned. 

We will not stop here to inquire whether daring the 
seventh century Honorius or Theodore first divided Eng- 
land into parishes (bearing in mind that a parish anciently 
signified what we now call a diocese). As two Sees at this 
time existed in Sent, some classification and division of 
labour was necessary, and was no doubt partially efiected 
by Honorios and Theodore. The ecclesiastical, like the 
civil division of England, was not, however, the result FeaiMu'iEQit. 
of the labour of one mind or one age. "En^andwas HigiofEiig., 
not modelled in a week from the brain of an Abbe Sieyes, 
but exhibits in its irregular growth the various influences 
and ideas of different oentories." 

Cuthbert, who came to the See of Canterbury about the 
middle of the eighth century, has the repntation of ob- 'WtttfK,p.3l4. 
taining the first dispensation for making cemeteries or 
churchyards, and introducing burials into cities and towns. 
The Romans, and before them the Grecians, prohibited 
this practice, and the wisdom of such prohibition is at 
last recognized. Plegmund was archbishop during the 
reign of Alfred ; he was a learned man, and became one 
of the oounseUors of that monarch. 
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Chap. xm. 'Vfe have seen that East wid Wert Kent were often 
ruled over by two Einge, and generally by two bishops, 
but Mr. Eemble even suggests that a third Kentish 
rtate existed ; for he says, at a somewhat later period we 
She. In Eog. find a Dnoby of the M^BOware, or inhabitants of Bomney 
v<j.L,p.I«. Marsh. The distinction between the "East and Wert 
Eentings " appears to have been preserved till the very 
downfall of the Baxon monarohy. We have seen Kings ^ 
Kent reigning together ; and Sigirfed oalls himself " King 
of half Kent ; " and afterwards, when Alfred alone reigned 
over the whole shire, Bwithnlf, bishop of Bochester, is 
appointed " one of the guardians of the Wertem parts of 
Kent," to defend it against the Danes ; be died of the 
plague which raged at this period.'* 

For the reasons already given I think I am jnrtified in 
concluding th&t the ecclesiastical division between Eart 
and West Kent preceded the civil, thon^ they afterwards 
became interwoven ; and, as I have already remarked, it 
is more than doubtful whether the separation afterwards 
effected by the Norm&ne was aa improvement on the BazoQ 
system. 
latha. Next in order is the division of the shire into laths, a 

division peonUar to Kent, the nsrae not being known in 
any other county ; bat a similar division is called a rape in 
Sussex, a riding in Yorkshire, and a part in Lincolnshire. 
In Surrey they have neither laths nor rapes, but only hun- 
dreds. Middlesex also was divided into hundreds only. 
Lambatde says "these shires he [Alfred] also brake 



■onthvanli ovar i 
ThKJa be to d ., . . . " . . l, ..- 

' t liming Uia three yetn it wu mnoh B 

t Bnunent ^ng*i toanei in the li ^-_ . 

J , — le of whom veie, Svithnlf, bishop of Boohait^ and 

Ceolmuiui, ealdormui of Ken^ uid Bertnlf, eoldorniLaD of Euei, and 
Wulfred, ealdomuin of Hunpthire, and Eolhard, biahop of Dorcheater, 
and Eadulf , the Kins'! thane in Snuez, and Bamvulf, the Kovemoi of 
Wincheater, and Eadalf, the King's horse-thane, and man; also beaidei 
these, though I have naaed the molt distinguished. " 
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into smaller parts, whereof some were called laths, of cjhu. xul 
the word geUthean, whioh is to assemble together." 

Lath, k treat portkm of a ooontj wmetimai Dontaming time or more t^™>- 
hnndradi, labjeot to !(■ own nugirtnte, who woe called LathieeTe." 

" liethe— lAth, dirtriat, or diviiioii, peenliar to Kent." Boeworth. 

All our Eentifih hiatoriana ea; these laths vere five in 
niunber : it is, however, certain, from Domesday, there 
were teren in Anglo-Saxon times, "^ viz.: — 1. Lest de 
Borowart; 2. Lest de Eetrei; 8. Lest de Limowart; 
4. Lest de Wiwart ; 6. Lest de Middeltnn ; 6. Lest 
de Sndtone ; and the seventh and lost, Lest de Elesford. 

Of these seven Saxon laths five deiived their names &om 
places sitnate in East Eent, and only two from places 
in West Kent. I will speak first of 8attoQ-at-Hone and 
Aylesford, whioh, at the time of the great snrvey, 
were modem places when compared with the East Kent 
laths. All our historians pass over Satton-ftt-Hone very 
briefiy, and say it was once either so eminent or consider- 
able as to give the name to the whole lath. It is supposed 
to have derived its name of Sutton from its situation 
south of Dartford, to which was added "at-Hone," from 
lying low in the valley. Aylesford, spelt in almost as 
many different ways as there are letters in the word, 
appears to have been of more importance than Sntton ; 
for here tradition says that about a.d. 464 a bloody battle 
took place between the Britons and Saxons, when Cati- 
gcm, the BritiBb general, fought hoed to hand with Horsa, 
the Baxon general; each killed the other, and the Saxons 
were routed. Alfred also obtained a victory here over the 
Danes a.d. 898 ; and Edmund Ironside would have done 
the some had it not been for the supposed treachery of 
Edrio of Mercia, of whom we shall have occasion ehcrtly 
to speak. 

■ "Tlu Leit, Lart, or Lath, ii lUted in the Lawi of Edwaid tlie Ooq- 
feamr to hare been the aame with the riding. It oonld not, howerer, 
have oomprlud the third of the ihire, ae in Kent, the onlj county in 
whioh it i( named, no leu than seven dittinct Iath> occnr."— Sir Henry 
EUii'a Introd. to Domraday. They an nearly all written differeiitlf in 
different parti of Dametda]'. 

12 
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Chap, xul But though AyleBford with its lath can hoaet of its 
Saxon origin and raloor, and waa held by Saxon kings, 
the five laths in Ea»t Kent can trace, if not their namea, 
their antiquity, to the time of the Bomans. 

At page 76 of this work I have referred to an An^o- 
Ssxon charter, in which Wye is described ew a "Boyal" 
Vill ; and after Airther research I am induced to believe that 
" royal" was prefixed to the vill of ^Vye when that charter 
was granted (a.d. 762), from the oircumstaace that it waa 

VcSiv. 0.216. ^'^^ "^ ^^ " Vilhe Begales," or " Begira" of the Saxons, as 
Bede calls them, and was thus distinguished by them 
beoanse on or near the site of this and other royal villa 
Boman stations formerly stood.* Thns, in addition to the 
Lath of Wye and its royal vill, we have the Lath of Eastry, 
also a royal vill held by Egbert a.d. 670 ; the Lath of 
Milton, also a royal vill held by King Alfred ; the Lath 
of Borowart, the Lath of the royal borough of Canterbury 
(fbr every city waa also a borough) ; and the Lath of Liman 
[the Boman Portus Lemanis.] 

Handreda. These Latha were divided into HundredB.t The divi- 

sion of the Hundred haa been variously aooounted for by 
our antiquariana and historiana. Lambarde and Spelman 
think it is to be understood of a hnndred men. Brompton 
that it comprised a hundred vill^:es. The origin of the 
Hundred ia osually asoribed to King Alfred, though we 
find it among the oldest of the Saxon Inatitutiona on the 
Continent. 

Thorps'i "Hundred, ksab-diviiion of th* Ooonty, the nature of wMoh ii not 

S^i^^'' 1=°<"™ "^^ oerbdaty. In the Dialopu de Sououio it u «dd, 'The 
Hundred oonriit* of eome oentenaries of hide*, not, howerer, of U17 
detemdiute nnmber, for one ooniiiti of more uid another of fever.' 
Some aoooonts make it aoniiit of preoiiely » hnndred hid«, othen, of 
a hundred tithi:^e, or of a bondred tree funiliBi. Oert^ it U that 
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The Celt, * " Hie Bonun towne vera nre^ deetrojed. The deetmctionof Aa- 

BoDuui, end disdeeoeiiter in 491 ie ipoken of In the Saxon Chreniola m though it 
Saion, p. 443. were a renuokable oooorrence." Caoterbnry waa one of theee villa 

rteia, and irae the chief eit; of the Saxon Eingdran of Keai Ethelbert 
Matt. West- had a naidence there which he reUnqniahed in favonr irf 3t. Angnitine, 
mead, A. 696. and retired to Beonlver. It mt eyaieiSltAtht luadqftlu Smpin. 

f Hie Lathi were next divided into Bailiwioke. of which Eilbnme 

givea a minute aooonnt ; bnt thii dlTiiion oould not I think have taken 

place at thie eaiij period of our history. 
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i^terer nuy have baen iti origiaal orgasiifttiotl, the Handled, kt the Cbat. XIIL 

period when it became known to ni, differed grektl; u to extent in the 

MTanl parti of EngUnd. * * In the Capitnlviei of Chkrlamigne «« 
meet Titb it in the (onn knovn unong u*.'' 

" To Alfred's eUim m the author of thia divition in England it may ba 
objooted that the ' Hondred' i* named in the Peuitnitial of Eogtwrt ; tUi 
objeotioti, howerer, 1* not fatal" 

Bat few additioDB, attya ibe late Mr. Xjackmg, can be Not*^ 
made to tbe volumea tbat bave been written on tbe autgect k^**^*^ 
of Hundreds, all, bowever, ending in little more tban 
ocnq'eottire. 

Tbe Centenary of Hnndredor waa afterwards termed the 
Ooetos prfflfectns, or prepositus de Hundred. 

Tbe wapentake in tbe northern conntieB was Bjnony- Wt^e^^u. 
mons with tbe hundred, and is eo in tbe counties of York, 
Nottinf^iam, and Lincoln, to this da;. Tbe beet explana- 
tion of tbe wapentake ie given in a anbaequeni law of 
Edward tbe Confessor, thus : — 

"That which othen call a hondred the above-named ooontieafeniune- OXXX. 
rating them] oall a wapentake, and that not without raaaon ; for when 
•By nne acsapta the government of the wapentake, on the day appointed 
all theehlen aiiembled to meet him, and dercending from hi) horse, they 
all roaa up to meet him, and he lifted np hii lanoe on high, and they all 
with their own lanoei tooohed hia apear and thai bound themaelvee to 
obey him." 

That the word wapentake was one of the earliest terms SirH. KDia' 
used l^ (be Saxons in this coontr; for a district seems ^(^n^. 
more than probable. It may be traced among the more 
ftnoient tribes of tbe North, and implied tbe manner in 
wbioh decrees were passed by the people at large by tbe 
dasbing of their arms, 

Tbe next and last civil division in Kent was tbe boron^ ] 
or tnn, tonn, or township. Tbe boroag^ in Kent,"' and 
titbing in other connties, was one and tbe same thing. It 
was oomptmed of ten freemen or beads of fomiliea, vbo 
were mutually " bnrh," or sureties for each other. The bead 
or flbief was called tbe bnib-ealdor, bead-borougb, or bors- 

• ' Borowe ' and ' Towne ' were iynonjmom in Kent. In a nbeidy roll 
ta late aa tbe reign ol Eliubeth, either the one or the other ia uaed. 
ParUh it only naad onoe—" The pariih of Aihe [neit Band wich] with the 
Iwrows WidartoD." 
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CuF. xm holder ; denominated in other connties, from the district 
over which he presides, the tithing man : ten of thoee 
borongha or tithings constituted originEiUy the hundred. 

In the LawB of Edward the GonfeBsor, we find that the 
Witon appointed conservators of the peace over every ten, 
who adjudicated between their neighboure, and according to 
the offences imposed compensations and Batisfactions ; and 
the more difficult causes were reserved for the decision of 
the Hundred. 

Lambarde, after referring to the " breaking of the shires 
into smaller ports," including Laths and Hundreds, next 
mentions Tithings, " so named bccauBS there were in each 
of them to the number of ten persons, whereof each one 
was surety and pledge for the others' good bearing." Bnt 
in explaining a Tithing it suddenly occnrs to bim that the 
term is not appHcable to Eent, and he qaaintly proceeds : — 
" Lect I might leem to have forgotten the iliire that I have pieMiitljr 
in hand. It ii to be noted, that that vhich in the Went countrj whb at 
that time (and yet is) called a tithing, ia in Kent termed a borough, of 
the Saion mnd ' boih,' irhioh ugni£eth a pledge, or a turety ; and the 
chief of theee pledgee, which the weatenunen called a tithing-man, they 
of Kent name a boraholder, of the Saxon wordi ' borher-ealdor,' that ia 
to 1^ the meet ancient, or elder of the pledget." 

Philipott says, " These hundreds were parceled out in 
Buch a proportion or number of boroughs, villages, or 
tithings, containing ten houaeholdere." 

Harris merely says, " Under the hundreds there were 
tithings." 

While Haated gives only a modem account of this sub- 
division of the county, and speaks of patiahet, Tills, 
boroughs, and hamlets. 

Thus there appears as much obscurity in the Eubdivision 
of the hundred, in the time of Alfred, as in the definition 
of the hundred itself. This ia not surprising, looking at 
the unsettled state of the country when the clergy (the 
framers and expounders of the laws), had been mnrdered 
or were outcasts, the depositaries of these laws bad been 
burnt or sacked, and different parts of the kingdom con' 
tinued governed by different codes of laws. 
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But Tills and hamlets were neoeBsarily connected with Chat. xnL 
the diTision of the hondreds into borottghs aod tithings, villi, 
aod I most not pass them over. 

It is of oonseqaenoe to obserre that viU ia deri-rad di- 
rectly from the Latin word ritto, and does not come to as 
from the Augjo-Nomian viUe, as is often erroneonsly eup- 
posed ; indeed, there is good gtoand for beUeving that for 
■11 civil poiposes, the original extramural allotment of 
Kent by the Bomtms was into nlle, and that this division 
vos in dbe by the Basons. F&veraham was one of theae 
Tills, and remained in the posseBSion of the crown at the 
oonqneet. 

Villa has been osed in various ways at different periods 
of our history. 

"Tin*, »m*iuiQQ-haiiie,oiit of adtyortowiiipioperljluTiiigafum- Alncwortlu 
hMiM or bomeatkll beLangmg to it." 

Spelman says the Anglo-Saxons appear originally to 
hare nsed the word in the eame sense as the Bomana, 
namely, to designate any one's landed estate in the conntry 
with snitable buildings for storing the crops. Not on ac- 
count of the erection of many hooses, which would rather 
be found in towns ; but which houses have, however, been 
mrae recently introduced until they became villages. He 
also states that, as among the Romans there were two 
kinds of villas — ^the one urban, which the master or owner 
superintended by his servants ot slaves, and the other 
rustic, which they let to fanners to cultivate,* so the 
Anglo-Saxons appear to have divided their vills, retaining 
part and letting off other portions. 

I have already referred to some of the Roman and 
Saxon Vills in Eent.t I will now briefly notice a few 
which have preserved their names, while all the remainder 
have become mei^d in the boroughs, townships, and 
hundreds of the county, and blended at a later period into 
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Ck u. S lir. pariehea. They are, of course, places of great antiqiiity. 
Thus, wo have in East Kent the Vill of Chrifit Church, 
Canterbnrj' — a mnral and ecclesiaGtical vill ; and the Vill 
of St. Gregory, another ecclesiastical vill without the 
walls of Canterhury. Besides these and others, we have 
the Vill of Brasted in West Kent, on the confines of Sur- 
rey, situate partly in the Weald. 
Ani«, pp. 61, ^'^'' I must not pass over the ancient and royal forest 
^^ of Ble&n, near Canterbury, abeady referred to at the 

cl(ffie of Chap. X. For centuries it was allowed to con- 
tinue the abode of outlaws and smugglers, notwithstand- 
ing the restrictions which the wisdom snd poUcy of the 
Anglo-Saxon monorcha had provided, in their subdivisions 
of the shire, for the maintenance of peace and good govcm- 
ment. It is referred to (as we have seen) in the Saxon 
Charters, and is always called a royal forest or wood. 
AjS late as the reign of Henry YI. wild boars were hunted 
Tiryne de in it. In the reign of Elizabeth a patent was subsisting, 
Ert^ Albion, granted by the crown, of the office of keeper of the Blean. 
The different kings, however, before and after the Con- 
quest, from time to time parcelled it out, ontO at last 
nearly the whole of it got into the possession of the See 
of Canterbury and the religious houses connected with 
that city. It thus lost all the privileges of a forest, 
and it so continued after the Beformation. Though almost 
under the shadow of this cathedral, its inhabitants were 
destitute of spiritual instruction, its roads almost im- 
passable,'^ and so it continued, a constant and fimitful 
source of litigation. It acquired the name of Dunkirk,! 
from the smugglers who took up their abode there, and by 
this nameit was at last formed into a Vill for civil purposes; 
but the spiritual wants of the locality were wholly neg- 

* " The Bheriff of Kent in the reign of Cbarlia I. levieil in ezceu the 
■am of SSOO for Bhip-money frcim tne pruprieton of land who bad re- 
■iited the pBymcnt, which the Lords of the PriTT Council ordered to 
be expended by the Juaticei for the benefit of the oonnt;, and thej 
l&id it out in the repair of the biEhwayi in this diitriot."— f ojfaf. 

■)■ A Wk port in France (Dnnkerqco) taken from the Spaniard! b; tlie 
Kigliih, and sold to the French b; Chu-lei IL It wa> declared a h«t 
port towarda the cloie of the lait eentniy. 
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lected, until tie Coortenay or Tom riot which occurred OBis.:SJU. 
in the district and ended with the loss of life, in May, 
1886, called public attention to the sahject. 

The Till, we have seen, was of Boman origin, while the BMnIet. 
hamlet is Saxon, &om "Aatn,"*' a honse or dwelling, and 
the Qennan " Ut," a member — signifying a little village, 
or part of a Tillage. 

"HAlf,HiAll{iiL),hoiiu,"M7iHr.Knnble, "iieztaemslyDommonln Oodtr, 
tha lookl nunn at modam Gennuiv. In RuttuuL on tha aontnrT. tlia ^"l- "^ "''"'• 



names of plaoai oompmmded with Um are not neuiy ai 
thoae foiniBd vith tdn. We ma; pechape find in thii, eridenoe of an 
ntxlj ohaDge luvlng taken plaoe in tlie prindplei of lettlemsnt : tilt 
Tillaga ganeraUj ma; Iiave bsoome of (eoondaiy importance, oompared 
with the oleaiings and poweniona of nngle Undholdera, before the 
name* oampoiuided with t(Ut became lo generull; multiplied. For htm 
la, nererthdeia, the moat aacred, the moat intimatal; felt of all tha 
worda by whioh the dwellinga of men an i<i«HtnpiiiiiiaJ, • • • in 
thia aeuae it la the general aaaemblage of the dwellinga in each partianlar 
diitriot, to whioh the atable land and paatnre land were appurtenant, 
the home of all the aettlera in a aeparate and well defined looality, the 
oolleotion of Uie honiea of the freemen. Whenerer we can aanire our- 
•alvea that the vowel ia long, we maj be certain that tha name ImpUea 
■Doh a Tillage or oommnnity.v 

Spelman says hamlet is mote properly part of another 
Tillage than a small Ullage standing alone. The word, he 
aays, was in his day obsolete in either sense. Bnt the 
e^ent of its meaning may be well gathered from the 
Btatnte of Exeter, 14 Ed. I. : " The names of all the Tills 
and hamlets which are in his wapentake, hundred, or firao- 
ehise." And fnrther on, "whioh is ordered to appear 
before them, each entire vill eight men, and a half viU six 
men, and the hamlet four men, of the wisest and most 
loyal, as well as the heads of the Till, half Till, and ham- 
lets before named." "Bnt the question," Spelman con- - 
iinnes, " often arises, what was a complete Till, and what 
a half ? and as for as I know it has not been defined, 
neither do I think it can be easily conjectured; bnt I 
Bhonld say an entire rill consisted of a complete &iborg,t 

* " Id Kent there ar« 49 pariahea with namea tarmioaling in 'ham.'" 

■(■ n» frlborga were aotdetiea, tlie frithbnt|[li«n were the membera of 
Ui«m, who war« anolentl; required aa principal pledget or nretlai lor 
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i, «., one contuning at least ten chief enretiea ; tliat a half 
■rill chiefly embr&oed 6, half, or less than a whole friborg; 
and that a hamlet did not comprise half a frij^org, that is, 
five chief pledges or Bureties could not be found in 11.""= I 
cannot better illuBtrate the meaniiig of the word hamlet than 
b; referring to the Queen's town of Maidstone. Within its 
ecclesiastical oi parochial boundaries there is a well-known 
hamlet called " the hamlet of Loddington," situate about 
five miles &om the church; containing fi67 acres and 
about twelre houses ; it is the only part of Maidstone 
lying within the Weald of Kent. This hamlet has been 
from time immemorial treated as part of the Weald, and 
consequently the woodland in it is exempt from tithe ; 
whUe the remainder of the woodland in Maidstone is sub- 
ject to such tithe. 

I will'nezt notice the tun, town, or township. 

" Ten ii ■ Suon ward : (1) a cloie, fieltt, a dwelliiig wltli the endond 
land about it ; (2) ■ dwpHing home, rouuuon, yard, hnn, many dvellinci, 
witbin the enolonue ; (3) a vills^, \owa, the tairitoiy Ijing Titbin ths 
houndacy of atown." • 

"Tmr, a hedge; denatmg not lo mnch that which lairoimdi aa that 
which ig mcnnuided — Dot the hedge, bat that which is enclosed by it. 
Bat its iDoro amal though restricted sense ii that of a dwelling, a home- 
itead, the hoose and inland ; all in short that it nuronnded and bonnded 
by a hedge or fence. It is Uini capable of being lued to express what we 
mean by the word tovm, riz., a lai^ eollaction of dwelling*, or like the 
Soottish (oun, even a solitary fann house. It is very remarkable that 
.the Iai|^ proportion of the namn of places among the Anglo-Boiomi 
■hould have been fonned with this word, while on the Continent of 
Buiope it ii nerei nrcd for meh a pnipote. Dr. Leo computes the pro- 
praldon of local names eompoonded with tfin at one eighth of tbe whda 
nnmber, proving -Qiat enelanites were ii mnch favoured by the Anglo- 
Baions as they wen avoided by the Oermana." 

"Tdh — viila — originally a plot of ground enclosed with a hedge (G«r. 
zoun), it came afterwards to signify a dwelling with the land enclosed 
shout it, then many dwelling! witbin the enelosnre, till it became what 
we now deuominate a tovnh^ 
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Thorpe'sOloH. 

Ancient Laws 
and Institutes 



* The late Lord KenyoQ in the case of B. v. Morrit (4 DuttL and East, 
p. 662), held that vill and hamlet are now in common aoceptMion used la 
synonymous terms. 
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Eilbnm fnrmsheB the names of fifty-three parishes in OE *r. m L 
Kent with the termination of " ton." 

Uodem Anglo-Saxon vriters (inclocling Mr. Eemble) 
imagine that these original subdivisions mast have been 
nnmeiical, or according to the heads of families, from 
the oircomstance of the great irregularity in their size 
and nnmber thronghout each Saxon Kingdom, and he- 
eanse ae late as the tenth century we find the dtizeuB 
of London distribnting themselves into fiith-gyldt, or 
BSBOoiationa for the maintenance of the peace, each con- 
Bisting of ten men, while ten each gylds were gathered 
into a hondred, or ten tithinge ; * still tbey admit thai 
this nvmmtal divUum ooidd not long exist, and that 
in process of time these divisions became territorial ; in- 
deed no division fonnded on numbers conld long otoitinne, 
especially in a wild district like the Weald, containing at 
this period of our history a very thin and scattered popn- 
lation, while we have ab%ady seen how stationary the land 
iiviiion can remain for ages. 

The oliject of these boroughs, gylda, or tithings Mr. 
Eemble thus explains : — 

"Hut neh man iboulil be in pladga or mntj fbork) u wall to hi* T«L I., p. SSL 
Mlow-nuD ■■ to tlie itata for the muiiteDaiioe of the public pesos : that 
lie (bonid enjo; proleotion for life, hononr, and property hinuelf, and b« 
Mmpellod to reipect the lifo, honour, and property of othora : that ho 
■honld Ii*v« a fixed end utUed direllitig irhere bs oonld be found wbMl 
raqnired, where the pnblie dnei oonld be leried, and the pobUs lerTioea 
demanded of him : lastly, that if guilty of aotiont that oompromliod the 
pnblia weal or tienohed upon tlie righti and wellbeing of othan, there 
mi^t be penona aipeeiilly appointed to bring him to juitioe; and it 
injured by othen, inpporten to pume hi* olaim and eiaot oaiiipanKtio& 
for bii vrong. All these pointa eeem to hare been Tsiy veil aeomvd by 
the eitsbliihmant of tbe tithinge [boroogha in Kent], to vbom the 
sommuDlty looked oi reeponiible for the oonduot of every indiTidnal 
Mmpriied within them ; and ooupled with the family obllgationi irtiidh 
itill remained in foroe in particular oaaes, they amply anawned the 
purpoee of a mutual goaxantee between all olaiw of men." 

Thas, alike from our viUs, faamleta, and towns, a popn- 
lation sprang np, which was cast first into boroo^s in 
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Chap. xm. Eeat (tithingB elEevfaere), then into hundreds, next into 
laths (peculiar to Kent), and thus united, constituted the 
shiie for all civil or municipal parpoaes ; while the ecoleBi- 
astical diTision of Kent conaisted of the metropolitan see 
of Canterbury and the diocese of Bocheeter. 

It ma; be here mentioned that the Anglo-Saxon Ardi- 
bishopB were in tiie habit of appointing a sufEragan bishop, 
ot^chorepucojnu, as their assistant, while they were in at- 
tendance on the King, Ac., often with the nominal /or«t^ 
title of bishop.*' Eadsin and Godwin, who so acted in the 
eleventh century, were, however, styled bishops of St. 
Martin, from the Church at Canterbury. 

We have referred to the scirgerefa or sheriff, and the 
Bwangere& who ruled over the shire and the forest. Inhere 
were also the bnrhgerefa, the portgerefa, the wicgerefa, 
and the tungere&i, who ruled over their respective die- 
tiicts and acted also as stewards. In the ecclesiastical 
Tills or preoinotB, there was fonnd a bisceopea gerefa, 
performing such functions for the prelates as the Icing's 
getefas exercised for him ; and wheiJier in civil or ecclesi- 
astical matters, these gerefas or reeves were all judges in 
Tarioos courts of greater or leas importance. The gere& 
Su. in Ens., in a wic, or royal vill, says Mr. Eemble, may easily have 
ToLIL,p.l77. ijggQ (J person of consideration if the Ethelnoth, who in 
880 was reeve at Eastry, were such an one ; as we find 
from his will, that he bad no mean amount of property to 



It would be pure conjecture to say at what period, or 
during what intervals of Anglo-Saxon history, these diffe- 
rent divisions and subdivisions were commenced and per- 
fected, but if , as I imagine, there was no regular or com- 
plete civil division of Kent when 6t. Augustine landed, and 
the see of Bochester was afterwards carved out of Gantn- 



* In the i^ga of Heniy TITL, ta Act paued prohibiting the nse ot 
ibeae foreiga titUs ; oertoLi EUgluh towiu werS lubBtitnted, ioaluding 
Dover ; end the lubieqnent BoSrageii Uihopi to the ne of Cuiterbnir 
WMe itfled faiehopt luSngin of Dover. Theu appointmente ixatei in 
the leign of Elii&beth. 
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hxaj, it ia not unreasonable to conclude that our civil Chap. aUL 
and eooleeiastioal divieions weie more alike tlian we after- 
wards find them. 

In oonoloding this ohapter, I will request the reader to 
bear in mind that the laws vhioh existed in England in 
the tenth oentury were not the Saxon laws of Alfred alone. 
On the contrary, three distinct bodies of laws existed, 
namely, the Wessex law, the Mercian law, and the Dane 
law, each of which was supreme in one district only. Kent, 
SuBHez, Suirej, Hants, and four or five other adjoining 
counties, were governed by Baxon laws. The Mercian 
laws were observed in the centraJ part of the realm ; and 
wherever the Danes, as in East Anglla, had firmly estab- 
lished themselves, they also promulgated their own laws. 

"In this plight," says Lambaide, "both this ahire of 
Kent, and all the residue of the shires of this realm, were 
fonnd when William Duke of Normandy invaded the 
realm." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



0h4p.^IV. TJAVINQ- thoB given an ontline of the ciril imd ecdesi- 
A.D.WltoliH6 XI aaUcal dinsioa of Kent at the end of the reign of 
Alfred, vho, as the Anglo-Saxon Ghionicle elgnifioandy 
Bays, " waa King over the whole English nation, eax^ 
that part which was nndei the dominion of the Danes," 
we will proceed with our history, reooonting the Beveral 
important events connected with Kent, as the; occurred, 
until the arrival of the Normans ; with just such an ont- 
line of general history as is necessary to connect them 
together. 
Edwiid the Alfred's eldest son Edward, colled the Elder, who had 

"^"^ dietinguiBhed himself by his victory over Hasten in the 

battle of Earoham, was, by the voice of the Witan (stlU 
exercised in the selection of a sovereign) ctUled to the 
vacant throne ; Ethelward, son of Alfred's elder brother 
Ethelbert, being again passed over. 
vTif' iwi Edward the Elder executed with JndioiooB vigour the 
'^ military plans of his father, and not only secured the 
Anglo-Saxons from a Danish sovereignty, but even pre- 
pared the way for that destruction of the Anglo-Danish 
powerwhioh his descendants achieved. William of Malmes- 
bury says that he was inferior to his &ther in literature, but 
his superior in war, glory, and power. !Ur. Turner, how- 
ever, considers this a mere oratorical flourish, and not 
an historical fact. 
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Edward was ezcommnmoated by Pope FormosnB for Okat. xiv. 
neglecting to appoint bishops in the Weet Saxon district. wflUmof 
Arohbiehop Flegmond wfts despatched to Borne to make M^imMbMr, 
peace, and on his return he ordained men bishops in one 
day at Canterbury. *-°-«»- 

Edward was succeeded by Athelstan, his eldest, and pro- Atlnlitw 
bably illegitimate son, who was elected by the Witan, 
"his father's will directing the choice of the approving ' 
nobles." He became a great favoarite with hie anhjectSi 
and Northumbria having fallen into his hands by the 
battle of Brunanburh, the subjugation of the Anglo-Sanaa 
was BO decisive, that ho has been styled by some writers the Tantr, 
fonnder of the English monarchy. He also put the Britona ^'^ iL.p.188. 
of Cornwall and Wales nndei tribute. The memory of -Lupenben, 
Athelstan is stained with the murder of his brother Edwin '^^ ^> p-uL 
(the eldest legitimate son), whom he suspected of desiring 
to supplant him. It was in vain that Edwin aaenied his , 
brother of his fidelity, even on oath. Athelstan com- 
manded him and his armoor-beaFer to be seat out to eea 
in an cdd crazy boat without oars or rowers, when the 
prince in a paroxysm of despair cast himself into the 
ocean. Tnmer says the body was brought to shore be- 
tween Dover and Whitsand. Lappenberg's narrative of 
the murder describes the armour-bearei as rescuing the 
corpse of his master, which, by rowing with his hands 
and feet, he brought to shore near Whitsand, on the coast 
of France. 

Passing over Kings Edmund the Elder, Edied, and A.i>.gB8-- 
Edwy, we come to the re^ of Edgar (who shared the "''*'' 
Kingdom with Edwy during the last three years of his 
reign, Edwy ruling only over the South), openly licentious, 
in spite of his zeal for the Choioh. He was " rather the 
King of a prosperous nation in a fortunate era, than a 
great prince." Archbishop Dimstan, one of the most 
oonspicaooB personages in Saxon history, Qonrished in hia 
reign. Among Edgar's good qualities was his eeal for 
the Authfol administration of the law ; and ho travelled ' - ■ 

through his Kingdom, and ponished such of his ealdormen 
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Chap. XIV. u were gailty o( delinquencies. Jbi instance of his severity 
is recorded towards the inhabitants of the Isle of Thanet, 
whom he pnnished with the forfeitnre of all their property, 

idppsDbera, and some with the loss of life, for having made prisoners 
"^ '^ and plnndered of their merchandize, some iradeie from 
York who had arrived in the Island. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle thus records the event : — ' 

X S. a, p. 384. "A. 968. -In tMi jtar Edgu mdared all Tluiiel-lHid to be ravassd." 
He also enjoined the payment of daes to the Ghorohi 
with a rigour scarcely credible. Whoever neglected to pay 
his tithes or church scot, forfeited nine-tenths of his tith- 
able property ; and the man who had not paid his hearth- 
money [Bom-feoh] on St. Peter's day, was adjudged to go 

LanofEdgw. to Rome and there pay it with a mnlot, and another mnl^ 
to the King on bis retntn ; tot the third offenoe he forfeited 
all his property. 

A. 97& _ At the death of Edgar, the snooeHsion was disputed 

^rtjT, orthe between Edward his eldest son, and Ethelred, the son of 

Seooni El&ida, his second wife. The recommendation of the 

late King, and the authority of Dunstan, determined the 
matter in favour of Edward, called the Martyr, or Edward 
the second of the Anglo-Saion Kings ; he reigned only 
three years, and was murdered by the command of his 
step-mother, Elfrida, while on a visit to her and in the 
act of raising the cup to bis lips. 

A. 978. Ethelred II., sumamed the Unready, Bocceeded bim, 

I^J^*^ and swarms of pirates continued to land on our Kentish 
shores, for the Anj^o Saxon Chronicle recoids that 

"a. QSIX — In thii yeu wu Tbuiet-Uad nviged hj a iliip foroci, uid 
th« mort put of the townnaeti iIaJu lud l»d aptive." 

There was then a brief pause in the piratical attacks on 
the Kentish coast, though only as it would seem to give an 
opportunity for internal hostiUtiea ; for a dispute in which 
the Bishop of Bochester was concerned led Ethelred to lay 
siege to that city, which, being compelled to raise by the 
stout resistance offered by the inhabitants, be plnndered 

jt.S.C.,A.98e. and wasted the lands of tiie Bishopric, undeterred by the 
mandate of Dunstan prohibiting him from'spoiling the pos- 
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seBsions of Bt. Andrew, the patron of the See of Bocheeter. Coip. XIV. 
Nor did he desist imtil he had extorted one hundred 
ponnds in eilver &om the Biehop. 

Towards the oloae of the tenth oentniy the Sings of a. SH. 
Norway and Denmark arrived in the Thames with ninety- 
fonr ships, and having been beaten back by the citissens of 
London with oonaiderable loss, they overran the coaBts of 
Essex, Rent, Sussex, and Hampshire, burning, plunder- 
ing, and slaying without regard to age or sex, in those 
devoted ooaaties. The Sing of Norway (Olave) returned Tnnw, 
home, but Bweyn, the King of Denmark, remtdned ; and ^<^n-«P''W. 
the Danes afterwards sailed into the Uedway and sur- 
rounded Booheater. The men of Rent hastened to its relief, 
but were slaughtered by these barbarians, who collected 
horses and ravaged Sent to its western border."' Heavy 
ransoms were pud to rid the country of the Danes, but 
this fboUsh eijiedient only induced them to return. 

Ethelred had six sons and four daughters by his first 
wife, and on her death he was attracted by the beauty of 
a daughter of Bichard, Duke of Normandy, and married 
her ; she adopted the name of her predecessor, Elgiva, to 
please the Saxons, as hex name Emma, "the gem of the 
Normans," grated on their ears. 

The year 1002, says Turner, ''has become memorable ToLtL,p.3l2. 
in the annals of crime by an action as useless as imbecility 
oould devise, and as sanguinary as cowardice could per- 
petrate." To every city and town of England letters were 
seoretly despatched by Ethelred anTinlliTig the aafbguard 
granted by compulsion to, and criminally abused by, the 
Danes ; and commanding the robbers there inhabiting to 
be put to death on St. Brice's day under the protection 
of Ood and his saints. The order was received without 
horror, was not betrayed to the Danes, and was unspar- 
ingly executed, the people rioting in vengeance even 
towards English women married to Danes. The Saxon 

* "Huir honea wen brad, aTerymui being obliged to hftve two to hLl 
plOQgh ; banee It ii not mipriiliig thkt the piiatei of the north ware lo, 
■oOD tble to tmuform themulTei into UTalrj, after their <«"■<'"; on the' 
oottit"— ZdjvcnterV' VoL IL, p. 3C8. 
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CEAf. XIY. Chronicla eiates in justification of thia merciless, act of 
A. S. C, p. 396. butchery " tkat it was made knawQ to tlie king tliat tlie 
Banes would treacherousl; bereave him of his life and 
afterwords oil his witon." Great as the crime must ever 
appear, it should be remembered that it was the onited 
LADiMDbent ^^ '^^ ^^ outraged people. Nothing is more unjust than 
T«l.iLipIl67. to compare 8t. Briee'e day with the night of 6t. Bartho- 
lomew. A closer resdmblanoe may be found in ,the straggle 
of the Britons under Boadicea. Buoh is the received 
account of the massacre, but it eeema probable that the 
death only of the Danish mercenaries was intended. 
Popular indignation, however, extended it to all of their 
nation, where they were not strong enough to defend them- 
selvea, as in the East and North ; Gunhilda, the sister of 
Swejn, was among the sufferers. No sooner had the sad 
intelligence of the morder of his relatives been oommnni- 
oated to Sweyn than he planned an expedition to England, 
and in the following summer he landed from a numerous 
lbid.,169. fieet at Sandwich, {dtmdering and burning as usual where- 
ever he went. 

The marriage of Emma of Normandy was an unhappy 
one. The King's infidelity and neglect were resented by 
his high spirited Queen, and her complaints gave rise to 
an act of wholly unjustifiable barbarity on the part of her 
&tber, who seized iJl the English who happened to pass 
into Normandy, killing eome and imprisoning others. 
A.S.C.,p.3». In 1006, the Danes obtained from England £86,000 for 
a fallacious peace. A subseq^uent taxation of the English, 
which produced upwards of 700 ships, and umoor consist- 
ing of helmets and coats of mail, in proportion, was levied,"' 
uid the fleet assembled at Sandwich, but all to no purpose. 
Edric (described by Florence of "Worcester as a man of 
base birth) now became the favourite of the King, and was 
raised to the rank of Dolce of Mercia. He is accused of 
acting most treacherously in the subsequent troubles, but 
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Mb crimes are believed to be exaggerated, throngb the hatred Chap, xiv. 

of NiHtoan wiiiere to Harold, whose gtand-uude he wae. 

He had six brothers, who envied bis Bdyanoemeot, and 

their diasenBions paralyzed the exertions of the people, 

and rendered the fleet, the greatest we are told that had 

ever been raised in Britain, comparatively powerless. The 

port in which the vessels again sssembled was Sandwich', 

then reputed the most celebrated haven of England: "(hn- 

nium Anghrumportuvm/amonsgifma" 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle thns reootds this disaetrona 



" A. 1009.~Iii thii jeu wsra the ildpf ntdj, ibont irtilah we befoie p. 39t), 
■pake; and thsre were *o manj of them m never before, aocording ■■ 
book* W7 onto u, had been ungn« the Eogliih n&tian in anj King't iUti. 
And they vers all bronght together to Sandwinh, and there thej were 
to Ue and defend thi* land againit every foreign army. But atill ire had 
not the good fortune nor the vorthinMa, that the ihip-foree eould be of 
any n» to thii land, any mote than it oft before had been. Then befell 
it at thii time, or a little before, that Brihtrio, Edrio the ealdorman'H 
brother, aeoiued [of treaeon] to the King, Wnlfnoth the ' Child' of the 
South Baxoni, father of Godwin the earL Ha then went out and enticed 
■blpa unto ^'"■1 until he had twenty ; and he then ravaged everywheni 
by the Muth ooait, and wrought every kind of eviL Then it was tolil 
onto the ihip-(broea that they might be eaiily taken, if they would go 
•bast IL Ibm Biihtcie took with him eighty ahipa, and thought that 
tia ihould aoqnira gte»t tame if be oould aaiia Wolfnoth alive or dead. 
But aj they were on their way thither, than eame luofa a wind against 
them ai no man before remembered, and the ahipa it then utterly beat 
and iTOMhed to plaoea, and eeat upon the land : and eoon eame Wulfnoth, 
nnd bomed the ahipi. Whan thii wai thui known in the other ahipa 
where the King wai, how the other* had fared, then was it a* if it biut 
bean all hopeleu ; and the King went hi* way home, and the ealdonnen 
and the nobility, and thu* lightly left the ihipi ; and then afterwards, 
the people who ware in the ship* brought them to London : anil they let 
the whole nation'* toil thu* lightly pau away ; and no better waa that 
tMwj on whioh the whole Rngliih nation had died their hope*. Wlien 
thi* ihip expedition had thm ended, then same, aoon after lAmmu, the 
Teat bosUIft aitny, whioh w« have oaQed Thurkill'* army, to Sandwich : 
and they aoon west their way to Canterbury, and the city would soon 
have (obdued, if the eitiienj had not 6nt deaired peace of them : and 
all the people of Bait Kent made peaoe with the anny, and gave them 
three thouiand pound*." 

"While other parts of Kent were thus constantly encoun- 
tering the Danes, the district of the Weald, aftoi the 
death of Al&ed, would seem to have escaped their ravages ; 
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Ckap^xiv. at least we have no account of their coming there. The 
Sameb army, which had rested dining the winter in the 
Isle of Wight, nnder the conmiand of Sweyn, left its 
quarters and ravaged and plundered the neighbouring 
counties, indudiug that portion of the Audred Forest 
situate in SuBsez; for they marched over ^soesdun [Aah- 
down] , by Winchester, where the desponding oitisena might 

L(tm)«nbaT|, behold them insolently passing by the city gates laden 

VoLn.,p.i69. ^(jj gpjjjj Qjj y^g^ ^^y jq ^g g^^ lighting their war 
beacons as they went, while the unready Ethelred was 

A.S.C.,p.40L taking shelter in Sbropehire. "At last there was no diief 
who would assemble forces ; bat each fled as he best might, 
nor at the last would even one shire assist another." 

A. 1011. The triumph of the Danes was completed by the sur- 

render to them of sixteen counties and the payment of 

Turner, £48,000. These concessions and payments were, however, 

T(iLn.,p.317. to little purpose. Canterbury was ^ain besieged by the 
Danes "between the nativityof St. Mary and St. Michael's 
Mass," [t. e., in the middle of September,] and resolutely 
defended by its inhabitants. On the twentieth day a 
part of the city was set on fire by the treachery of Elfinar, 
Abbot of the Bt. Augustine's, whose life had been formerly 
saved by the venerable Archbishop Alphege. Thus an en- 
trance was obtained, the city ta^en and burnt, and the 
inhabitants pat to the sword. The Archbishop was taken 
with Godwin, Bishop of Bochester, and others ; hut Elfinar 
was allowed to escape. The Archbishop, thoogh severely 
wounded, was dragged on board one of the DaiiiBh ships, 
uid cast into a prison where he remained seven months. 
They afterwards murdered him at Greenwich and threw 
his body into the Thames. The Bishops of London and 

Hurii, p. 516. Dorchester"' recovered it the day after, and buried it in 
Bt. Paul's : a few years later it was removed to Canter- 

p, 68. bury. Alphege was canonized. Mackintosh thus describes 

hifl murder : — 



* Euris Ufa LIdcoId, but that dioceac wu do( then founded. 
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mora ligDRl iliui tiikt which patriotio fiction ucrib«d to SeguluL The; Chap. XIV, 

offend to releua him tar t modante raoMim, if Iia vould pniniite to 

•dfiM Ethelrsd to glye them Urge ■umi of mane; u ■ lugeis. ' I hiTe 
no moDOf ,' ha uunrered, ' uid I will not kdriM the King to diilioDovr 
himnU.' He reuited their importnnitiet, and eteii nttued from hit 
brethren ths meuu of nueoni, deoUring th&t 'he would not proride 
Chiiitiui fleth for pagan txth by robbing hii poor oountiTmeii to eorioh 
theit eaamie*.' The bubaiiuu, influned by intoxication, and impatient 
of fnrthv delay, draggiag him before a aort of militaiy ooimcil, cried 
ont, ' Qold, biahop, gold 1 ' Finding Mm nn»hat«n, they aaaailed him 
with bonei, homa, and jawa, the ramalna of their faaat He tell to the 
trotmd luU dead, and reoeiTed a mortal wound from a freebooter whom 
he had Umwlf baptind." 

Tnnier paases over thia diemal period of Kentish hiatory, toLil, p. 317. 
merely referring the reader to the difEerent writers on the 
enbject. 

We gather a few particulars of the sofferingB and degra- 
dation of the Saxons from a sermon of Lupos (Bi^op 
Wnlfatan), quoted by Maddntoeh. 

" 'Bnohii their Talonr that one of diem [Ae Dann] will pnt ten of n» Hiokintoah, 
to flight ; two or three will dri*e a troop of oaptive Chriatiani from aea p. 60. 
to aea. Ths; wdie the wiree and dao^ten of our thanei, and violate 
them before the chiaftain'i face. The lUve ot yeaterday beoomea the 
maaber of hii lord to-day. Soldieia, famine, flamea, and blood iiuronnd 
■am. Hie poor are *old far ant of thdr land for foreign alaTiry. Children 
Id the cradle ate told for ilavea by an atrodtnu violation of the law.' 
We ihoold more pit; theie mliGriee if we did not bear in mind the pre- 
ceding maaiacre of the SoandinaTlani. We do not, indeed, trace in our 
•eanty infoTmatian that theae cnieltiei were meainrei ot retaliation, or 
that any peooliar abhonenoe of the mauaere wai profaned by the 2forth- 
men. But in oonteata between beaati of prey it ii hard to ieleet an object 
of oompaaaion. Let thoie who coniider any tribal of men ai irreclaimable 
baibaiiani oall to mind that the Danea and Baioo*, of whcae omeltiea a 
maU apaoimen haa been given, ware the pmgeniton of thaae who, in 
Scandinavia, in Noimandy, in Britain, and in Ameiioa, are now amon« 
the moat induatrioui, intelligent, orderl;, and humane dwellan upon 
earth.' 

A temporary peace followed ; and ThnrMll, the Danish 
commander, with forty-five ehips, passed into the eerrioe 
of Ethelred. 

Leaving Denmark; in charge of his eon Harold, Sweyn, a. 1013. 
Moompauied by his sons Canute and Olaf, arrived at 
Sandwich, and after a stay of a few days proceeded to the 
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Chap. XIV. North, where the people Hoon Bubmitted to his authority 
and delivered hoatagee to him from the nobleBt families ; 
Swejn entrusted them, as veil as the fleet, to Canute. 

Terrified bj> the univeTsal disaffection, the Queen fied 
into Normandy to her brother Biohard. The young princes 
were shortly afterwards sent to their mother, and Bthelred 
hearing of their good reception followed them, leading 
Sweyn in undisputed possession of the land. Sweyn, how- 
ever, died about a year after his eleration, and the Danish 
soldiers in England appointed Canute their ruler; but 
Ethelrcd, then at Bonen, on the invitation of the Witan 
returned to England. Canate sailed from East Anglia to 
Sandwich and landed the hostages which his father had 
received for the obedience of the English, who wore the 
children of the best nobility ; but in revenge for the op- 
position of the nation he maimed them of their hands, 
ears, and noses, and retired to Denmark. 

The rapidity with which these internal wars followed 
each other caused the people at last to look upon them 
merely as a struggle for the mastery between the Danish 
and the Saxon armies. 
.\. 1015. In the antomn of 1016 Thurkill, having deserted from 

Ethclred, sailed to Denmark and indneed Canute to equip 
a splendid fleet for the conquest of England ; according 
to the different authors it consisted of 200, 840, 800, or 
even 1,000 ships, so contradictory are nnmerical accounts. 
Ij>PiKinb«rg, Sandwich was the point to which Canute directed his 
VoLu.,p.l85. course, where a stoat resistance awaited him. Thurkill 
was, at his own solicitation, the first to land. With the 
forces of forty ships he engaged the English army ; and 
though at the outset the Danes sustained a severe loss, 
victory at last declared itself on their side, and they 
returned loaded with spoil to their ships. This resiat- 
ance, it is supposed, caused Canute to sail from Sandwich 
and ravage the counties of Dorset, Wilts, and Somerset. 
Ethelred at this time lay sick at Corsham, betrayed by 
the perfidious Edric, who crowned the treasons of his life 
by fleeing to Canute with forty ships. Thua Ethelred, 
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deeeiied by his army and Mb fleet, liis connoils divided by Coat. XIV. 
jeaionBies and animosities, expired on St. George's day, cIom^eOmI- 
1016. He reigned nearly forty years, and history oontains J^J/?'°' 
few leigns so long and bo disastrooB. His death released 
England from its greatest enemy. 

Kent suffered more from f<»eign invasions dnring this 
long reign than nnder any other Saxon monarch, vhioh 
most be my ezciise for dwelling so long upon it. 

The nation oontintted divided as to Ethelred's snooessoi. *• 101& 
The hearts of the people, especially the bmrgher population, Edmosd 
inclined to Edmnnd, the eldest son of Ethelred, who from inniida 
his valoor had gained the name of Ironside ; while the far 
greater part of the clergy and nobles had agreed to elect 
Oannte, the Dane, for their lord and master, and they flocked 
to him at Southampton and tendered their allegiance. 

Passing over the Siege of London and other engage- 
ments between the contending claimants for the throne, I 
need only mention that the Danish infantry retomed to 
their vessels and sailed to the Medway, while the cavalry 
drove the live booty they had acqoired before them, across 
the oonntry. Edmnnd having again collected an army 
came np with the Danes at Otford, and they being worsted 
fled to the Isle of Bheppj. Edmnnd, it is said, would on 
this occasion hare easily effected the total destmotion of 
Canute and his army had he not listened to the treaoher- l^ppmbei^ 
ons eonncils of Edric, who induced him to desist from the >p-iBi- 

pnrsnit of the enemy at Ailesford. 

Then followed the battle of Aesingdon, in Essex (near 
Sa&on Waldes), also lost by the perfidy of Edric, and 
&tal to the oaose of Edmnnd. A compromise was next 
effected, and a division of the kingdom took place by which 
all the ooontry south of the Thamra, with the sovereignty, 
was preserved to Edmund, who, however, Burvived his 
father barely six months, when he was assaBsinated. 

It was about this period that the famous Earl Godwin* 
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Chap. XIV. began to acquire a power which gradnally increaeed until 
he became little less than a Sovereign ; and his son Har(dd 
was the last of the Saxon kings. 

ulOM, Cannte, Bumamed the Great — the Brave — the Eich — 

the Fiona — obtained at Edmund's death the sovereignty 
of all England. His first measures were sanguinary and 
tyrannical. He caused the death or banishment of the 
children of Ethebed, and sent the children of Edmnnd to 
the King of Sweden to be destroyed, but he preserved 
their lives by sending them to Hungary, and Edgar Athel- 
ing was the iesne of one of them. The latter days of 
Cannte were more worthy of a Christian king, which waa 
probably due to the influence of his wife Emma, the widow 
of Ethelred. He died at Shaftesbury 12th November, 108S, 
and left three sons. Bweyn, the eldest, he bad placed over 
Norway ; uid he wished Harold shonld possess Englfmd, 
and Hardicannte (his son by Emma), Denmark. There 
was, however, a division i4 tiie Oonncil which met at Ox* 
ford. The Danish chiefs chose Harold, whilst Earl Godwin 
and the "West Saxons preferred Hardicannte. It ended in 
Harold at first reigning at liondon and north of the Thames, 
and Hardioanute in the West of England. Haidicanote's 
continued absenoe in Denmark, however, enabled Harold to 
obtain possession of the whole kingdom. Harold reigned 
only four years, long enough, however, to display his 
cruelty by burning out the eyes of Alfred, the son <A. 
Ethelred by Emma; and mutilating and disnLembering 
a small body of soldiers he had with the asBistiuice of 
Godwin decoyed to England. 

L. yua, Eardioanute, the half brother of Harold, succeeded him, 

laTdleunit& YtaJi he reigned only two years, dying suddenly at the rn^tial 
feast of one of his nobles at Lambeth. 

Edward, afterwards styled the Confessor, the temmning 
son of Ethelred, who had passed twenty-seven years in 
Normandy, was placed on the throne with the assistance 
of Godwin, whose eloquence had materially assisted in 
inducing him to accept the crown. Godwin had now 
become the most powerfal of the Saxon nobles. He was 
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Earl of Kent as irell as of Sussex ; and Ma sons Harold, Chap. Xiv. 
Sweyn, and Tostig, mled over other parts of England. ~ 

To strengtihen Ms influenoe God-win effected a marriage 
between Edward and his daughter, who, according to 
'William of Malmesbury, poBBeesed no ordinary endow- 
ments; fervent piety, extensive learning, and great per- 
sonal attractions ; which, with reference to her father and 
brothers, gained for the ohildlesB Queen the appellation 
of " the rose amongst the thorns ;" bnt all these good wiHiun of 
qualities were thrown away npon the King, who lived 1'»'™~1»»^« 
apart &om her in monldsh celibacy. 

Boon after the Sing's maniage an invasion from Mag- 
nos, King of Norway, was apprehended, and a powerful 
fleet assembled at Sandwich, where Edward awaited the 
expected arrival of the Northmen ; but a war with Norway 
having been renewed by the Danes, the fleet of Magnus 
was detained in the Baltic and the aid of the Engtish 
fleet against the Norwegiane was solicited. Godwin in the 
coarse of the deliberations on this appeal advised that fifty 
vessels manned and armed shonld be sent to the aid of 
the Danes, but his advice did not prevail in the Witin- 
agemot. An engagement between the Danes and Nor- 
wegians followed, when Sweyn was defeated and driven 
from Denmark, and Magnns obtained possession of both 
kingdoms. The sonndness of Godwin's advice soon became 
apparent, for, on the termination of the war with Denmark, 
twenty Norwegian ships appeared befOTO Sandwich, "plun- 
dered the rich commercial town," and being driven from 
the Isle of Thanet by the valonr of the inhabitants ravaged 
Essex. 

This raid is thus recorded in the Anglo-Saxon Ghro- 
nide: — 

"a. 1046. Tliii j'MT Lothmi and triinc OKU with twtniy-five ihipi to p> 41& 
Buidvich, aod there took iiDipe*kit>Ie bootir, in men, ud in gold, sud 
in iIlTer, wo that no man knew how mash It all mi. And thsy than went 
about Thanat, and wonld there do tha like ; but the land'i (oik itre. 
nnonilr witbatood them, and denied them aa well l»TnHng u water ; and 
thence ntterlr pnt tham to iljght. And they bstook thenudTsa then into 
&BBZ, and there they raraged, and took man, and ^toftitj, and what- 
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KMTGt the; miglit find. And tba; betook thenuelvea then eut to Bald- 
wizie'i lud [Fliuideii], knd there they >oId what they had plnndored; 
and after that vent their way east, whence they before had oome." 

Edward, as lias bceD mentioned, bad passed Ub enrly 
yeare io Konnandy, and he brougbt back with Mm many 
Normans, to whom he gave the most important posts both 
in Ghnrch and State, to the great disgnst of his own peo- 
ple. tVhilst this jealonB feeling was at its height, Enetace, 
Earl or Connt of Boulogne, who had married Edward's 
sister, appeared at the English court with a strong armed 
retinae, and was received with miatrnBt and monnnring. 
On hia way back to France, having stopped for refresh- 
ment at Canterbury, he proceeded on the way to Dover, 
and when within a mile of the town it was observed that 
he and his men pnt on their hanberks [breastplates] , and 
no Booner had they arrived than they announced their 
intention of quartering themselves wherever it appeared 
^reeable to them. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle thus proceeds with the nar- 
rative. 

" When he came to Canterhnry, east, then took be refredunent then, 
and hli men, and vent to DoTer. When he was aome mile or more on 
thia aide Dover, then he put on hii braaitpUte, and ao did all hii eom- 
panioni, and went to Dover, When they came thither, then woold they 
ladj:e thenuelvea whore they choee,* Then came one of hia men, and 
would abide In the houte of a houieholder againit hii will, and wounded 
the houieholder, and the houieholder ilew the other. Then Buitaee got 
upon hli hone, and hii companioni upon theii'i, and they went to the 
houieholder and ilew him within bis own dwelling ; and they went up 
towardi the town, and alew, aa well within aa without, more than twen^ 
men;+ and the towmonen alew nineteen men on the other ilde, and 
wonnded they knew not how many. And Euataoo eaoaped with a tew 
men, and went a^ain to the King [at Glouoeatar] and made laiown to him 
in part how they had fared. And the King became very wroth with the 
townnnen. And the TCing tent off Oodwin the sari, and hade him go 
Into Kent in a hostile manner to Dover : for Euataoa had made it appear 
to the Sing that It bad been mors the fault of the townunen than hii; 
hnt it »ai not ao. And the sari would not oonunt to the inroad, beoanie 
he wai loth to injure hii own people." 

* "Thii wu a right which the feudal baroni of the continent claimed 
(inrit dt gltej and aubieqasntly eipieaily provided againrt by charter." 
—Wrioht, p. *44. 

t " There wai a fortified ciitle on the oliff, which wai leiEed by the 
people of EuitaoB."— /'for. lOfiL 
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Lappenberg, in commendation of the spirited conduct Chaf. XIT. 
of the burghers of Dover, says ; — 
" But whj aliaiild tha primd and mighty Eul Godvin, out of men LftppenberK, 

wmpliuoe with tha triU of hii wmk-minded Km-iii-Uv, ba the iiutm- VoLIL,f.248. 
mant to pnnuh bis bnve bmshen for ■ daed which hmd nailed forth pniie 
fnmi arery put of Bsgluid I All the Wait Saiom iharsd in hi* hatred 
of the French ; for reoklen innlenoe and raah vioIenM had mufced tha 
MMtr of erer; Frank in England." 

Ur. "Wright says this incident oconrred in 1048, and a 
teamd riot took place four years later, when Count Enetaoe 
again visited Eing Edward, and on his landing at Dover 
the old fend was renbwed. 

" nian," iayi the ohnmieler, " went hii man inooniideratel; after lodg- 
inga, and ilew a certain man of th« town, and then another, nntil leven 
lay alain, and mnoh harm waa then dona on both lidea with hone and 
we^Mina, until the people gathered together, and then Bnitaoe'i men fled 
tMtj tm thej oama to the King at Qlonoaatar." 

On this second occaeioc Godwin more openly took part 
vrith the townsmen of Dover; and, raising a oonsiderable 
umy, mandied towards tbeKing and demanded that Enstaoe 
and his men should be delivered into his hands. They, 
however, were believed in preference to Godwin and his 
sons, and tiiey were consequently nnable to justify their 
conduct to the King, and were, by the influence of Ed- 
ward's Frankish counsellors, ordered to leave the country 
in five days. Godwin with hie followers retired by night 
to Bosham and Thomey Island, in his native Sussex, and 
proceeded thenoe with a well ladened vessel to Flanders. 

Edward's advisers also prevailed on him to separate &om 
his wife, who, bereft of all her possessions and treasnies, 
was sent with one female attendant to the Abbc^ of Wber- 
well and committed to the onstody of the Abbess, a sister 
of Edward. 

The baniehment of Godwin and his sons oould not be of 
long duration, and they ne^eoted no means of securing 
ft triumphant restoration, which they soon gained. God- 
win assembled an imposing fleet, having seized on all the 
ships at Bomney, Eyl^e, Folkestone, Dover, and Sandwich, 
manned by the boatmen of Kent and Sussex, and pro- 
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oeeded to London, vhere he was veil reoeived, and the 
King restored him and his fcunily to their poseeasiona. 
The Froiichmen mounted their horses and fled on reoeiving 
the intelligence, and, including the Axchbiahop of Canter- 
bnry, were ontlaved. 

Tranquillity was restored, hut Earl Godwin died shortly 
afterwards, " without doing enffioient pea&noe for the pro- 
perty of God which he held belonging to many hdy places." 

Edward died 6th January, 1066. '^ The weakness of his 
character displayed itself throughout the whole cS hia 
reign ; and, however distingaished he might have become 
in a monastery, he was wholly unfit to reign over England, 
especially in such disturbed times. The title of " The 
Confessor" was bestowed in the Bull for his canonization 
by Pope Alexander HI., about a century after his death. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey, then newly erected 
by him, and where his shrine still remains. 

Several years before Edward's death, William of Nor- 
mandy visited England with a numerous retinue, and 
returned loaded with presents; some writers say in foil 
expectation of being England's future sovereign. 

Harold, the son of Godwin, the last of the Anglo-Saxon 
Kings, was elected and crowned by the Saxon chiefe on the 
day of Edward's interment. His brother Tostig, who had 
ruled in the North, and was the brother-in-law of William 
of Normandy, was the earliest competitor for the throne ; 
and with promises of support from neighbouring princes, 
who allowed him to raise troops in their territories, he 
landed in Northumberland, and with the assistance of 
Harold Hardrada (Harold the Stem), a Norwegian prince, 
the Saxons vrere defeated near York. At this time King 
Harold was expecting the threatened landing of William of 
Normandy on onr south-eastern coast. He, however, re- 
Bolved first to encounter the Norwegians who were in 
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posaeseion of the oonntiy, and piooeeded northward, when Oku. XIT, 
a battle long of doubtful iaeaa and memorable for its 
dreadful slaughter ensued, and ended in the victory of 
the Saxoos. This took place on the 26th of September, 
1066, and three days afterwards William Dnke of Nor- 
mandy landed at PeTensey. 
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CHAPTEB XV. 

FDSTHEB CHABTEBS BELATINO TO I'BB FOREST, AKQLO- 
■ SAXON LAWSUITS, AND WILIfl. 

Chap. XV. "pUESUING the coiuBe I adopted in Chap. IX., I pro- 
Jr pOM to continue the tranBlations of portione of auch 
of the charters aa bear upon my subject, granted dnring 
the remainder of the Anglo-Saxon history, extending over 
a period of about 200 years, 
p. SG. The last charter we noticed was granted by Ethelbert 

in 868, which included certain saltworks at Herewio, and 
a right of taking wood for the use of the salthouBee ; and 
aa I have since met with a charter granted somewhat 
earlier conferring a einular right in Andred, I will here 
introduce a translation of a portion of it. 



" Egbert, King of Kent, with the oonKnt of liii Wit*n, not for monej 
bnt for tho hsalth of hii bohI, and for the eipution of his ains, gnnta 
160 juger& [jageram, on ftore or 7oke] to the Church uid the Abbot 
Daime and hii oomponionB in the pUce called Suidtun ; uid in the aune 
place ultpani near Lympne [Limenn] and in tht tmod caUed Andred one 
hnndred and twenty mum or mgona of irood to lapport the flrei for 
prq«iiiig the Hdt." 

I have not met with any charter referring to the Andred 

Forest during the reign of Alfred and the five succeeding 
sovereigna, when the kingdom was in a disturbed state, 
and warfare was the chief employment of the inhabitants, 
I witl therefore next refer to a charter bom Eadgiva, the 
wife of Edward the Elder. 
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BAPaivA, 96L Cua. XV. 

" QuMU Badgiva, deMribmg henaU ai mothar of the Klop Edmuid ^^ — Tairr 
and Eodnid, givea to tha monks of Chriit Church, Cantcrboirt amonc *''''''*'' '-™' 
othar landi, Leanham [Lanham], Peodiani [Peakham], Famlaga[Pariei^i llunp*, p. 3IM> 
and Ealdintun [Aldington], " ■ 

The Feokhamfi and Aldington are on the borders of the 
Weald; bat I refer to this charter becanse it inolndes 
Aldington, one of the most eztenBiTe sod important of the 
plaoes in Kent oonneoted vith the district, and whioh 
I ahall have oocafiion to refer to &equentl]r hereafter, as 
no less than fbrty-fbnr of the denes vers held of this 
manor ; bat there is no refarenoe by name in this charter 
either to the forest of Andred or tiie denes. 

Five years later we find a charter &om King Edgar, a. 966. 
who deBcribes himself as "Eadgar, king of the Enj^ish and 
other nations," in which he grants to the see of Bochester 

" Ten hidei, wlUcA lite p»oplt 0} Kttil taU. Itn lultmgi, in that plate Ood. Dip., IBS. 
irtian tha inhiliitanti hava long ajnoo givan the nama of that diitiiot at 
Biomleage [Biomleyl" • • ■ • "Hie sie olthe woodl in Thotpe, p> 216. 
Andnde balongi to the lame." 

The denes are then ennmerated : — 

"ffiUanora byLyndhTrat and on Olappan feldaSteatndwn, and theia 
to tha li^t with Thomden and BnMoaaham to tha aait of the livar, and 
Iknnaia Hole and TijndliTnl'' 

The position of the denes granted by these charters 
would as a matter of conTenience have some bearing on 
the position of the property conferring the right of pas* 
nage. Thos Bromley being at one extremity of the connty, 
the denes annexed to this charter will be fonnd on the 
western confines of Kent and on the borders of Snrray. 
BiUanora, by Lyndhyrste, must have been a dene near 
Lionhnrst, or lichnrst, on the north-east of Edenbridge. 
Boeamden is Bhomden, weet of Edenbridge ; Brocoeeham, 
Broxham, or Brooksbam, partly in Edenbridge and 
partly in Westerham; Tannera Hole may be Tapner's 
Hole in Penehnrst Park, whioh takes its name from a 
hole in the Medway where a spring rises ; and Tryudhyrst 
may be l^hnrst in Chiddingstooe. 

* In thi« charter 'BjtdgeDjrhng' timentionad bjQneMi EadgtraH 
bwralative. 
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Cbaf. XT. The next charter I will refer to is one of King Ethelred, 
Lib«rd«H;di« in 993, being a grant to his mother Elfthryth of certain 
idiw^'seei P"'"^ ®^ *^"^ "* sundry places, inolading Brsdanbum 
PI).34S— 361. [Braboome] and Natinoddene [Nackinton], "as long as 
die shall retain her vital spirit onextingniBhed in her 
mortal floBh." 

In the boundaries of the Braddanbnma [Brabonme] 
laud several Baxon names may be identified with those 
now in nse. We have the Einge-Nether-holt, Bodysham, 
Siokkys-Gate [Stoake'a Lane] , Mnslee, Bnmeford, Has- 
tingle,* ka., but none of them eitnate in the Weald. 

The Charter then referB to bIx " denes in the Weald" 
attached to Brabonme, Cradhole [possibly Giithole] , Hem- 
stede, Begyndene, Herebonme, Straddene, and Bydyng- 
dene. The bonndariea of tbe Ksckington land begin with 
Leofsiges land to Easemstrete [Gisear's Bead] .-l- by tiie 
Cracifix and on by " Ciesar's Boad" to the hill, finishing 
with a soiling which " Wnlfstan holds at Scaltwnda" 
(Saltwood), now the property of Colonel Deedes. 

We meet here for Uie first time with the denes of Hiem- 
stede [Hempstead, now the ptc^erty of the Bight Hon. 
Gatbome Hardy] , B^ingeden [Beueuden] , and Byding- 
den [Biddeudes]. 

Proceeding in chronological order we find Snrrenden 
thus referred to. 

OoDwnra, about 1020 [temp. Oumta]. 
Codai,131K. "HeraUmtnewed by thii deed that Oodiriiie gave Leofwine the Bed 

the Dene at Svithnedlsgdeene [Snrrenden] in peipetoal inherituioe, to 
hsTS and to aell for life and after life ai pleaiea him beat." 



* Mr. Kemhle lan, " 

mar be perambulated w. 

In hit Codex. To thia very da; the little hilli, broolce, even aeadom and 



mar be perambulated with no otber diieetion than the bonndariea foond 



■null f Ulna bear tha nuoea they bore before the time of Alfred."— rS^xoM 
an Bvghtnd, YoL L, note, p. 246. 

+ The Cieaar'i road here referred to ia of oonne ttie Stons Street Boad 
from the old Fortna Lemacia, paadng from Lympne thnnigh N^okingtoD 
to Canterbniy, and being thoa named it mar pertiapi be conaidered to 
taTonr Hr. Lewin'a tiieoiy aa to the plaoe of landing; tiiongh " Ocmt'b 
road" m^ be here intended for a Boman road inweetive of Jolina 
Cnar. I may here mention that I omitted in Ch^. ll. to inolnde tha 
name of Mr. Philipat a< one of oar early Eentiik hiatoriani % he itatea 
"" ' " ' . ■■ . . nnquered Britain" wai in 
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Ab I find that Mr. L&tkmg, in Mb paper on the Snrren- ChakXT. 
den charters (Vol. I. Archaologia Cantiana, p. 6S), intro- 
duced a translation by Mr. Eemble of the whole of this 
charter, with the annotations on it, I will insert it here. 
The charter is indorsed — 

" OHfuuiM rendidit Ltofuumo »taithrtdisrdmt—Atigliet." 

"Hbm hf thii wiit it appaueth that Oodwine granted to LetrfwiiiB 
the Bed, the puture * at SwithnediDgden, in p«ipetail iuherituioe, to 
have or to gtTe, during life or after lifa, to whom he beat pleated, tt the 
■ame rent ■■ La6fiuna mi to have paid him, that iM, forty pence and 
two poandB, and right amban of com. Not Le6firine granta thii paa- 
true to him unto irhom B6at<in [Bonghton Alaph] ma; go, after hi« <ti^. 
How the vitaeaae* to this are, Lyfing the Biihop, and JEitntmr the 
Alibot, and the brotherhood at Christ Church, and the brotherhood at 
St. Angiuttna'i, and Sired, and .Sifnge the Chlld,f and man; a good 
man beaide, both within town and withont. " 

" The 'godmen ' are oapedallf the 'boni et legalea hominei,' the JU17, 
wboae pretence impliea that thit luitnuneDt ia ths record of a aolemn 
tnniactian before the borooghmoot, or BTan the ahiremooL Le6fvine 
moat likel; lived at BActAn, Le., Boston, and the reciilt of the inetrtl. 
mcnt would have been to attach Snrrenden poitorea to that eatate tor 
the future, whieh could onlj be done by a formal act." 

I hope not to be deemed preaumptnouB if I question the 
correctness of the cantlous opinion expressed by Mr. 
Larking on this charter. He says, " The lands to which it 
refers are probably the estate constituting in after times 
the manor of Sunendea." On the contrary, I take this 
charter to refer to the old Sunenden (frequently written 
Suthrinden) at Bethersden, the original seat of the family 
of that name, and now belonging to Lady Holmeedale, who 
pays a qnit rent to thie day to the Earl of WinchilBea, as 
lord of the manor of Bougbton Aluph, for bet property at 
Bethersden. A descendant of the family of Suthrinden in- 
termarried with one of the coheirs of William de Pluckley, 
and her huebond, John do Snrrenden, in her right, became 
entitled to the manor of Pluckley; and, todiBtingnish it from 

* In the extract of thii charter which precedai the above tranila- 
tton,! have deicribed the propert; aa "the dene at Sunenden," while Hr. 
Knnble call* it " Land fit for the mature of awine," that beliig, he aap, 
Uie itciot l^al meaning of " d»u,'^ when neater, which thia oleartj' ii, 
from the genitive "dnmea." 

t Cild or child waa a joang nable'i title. It fa ofien met vrith in old 
balladi, aa "Child Rowland to the dark tower came."— [finii Lear, 
Act III., 8c 4.) And a familiar modem initanoe ia found in the "Childa 
Harold" of Lord Bfron. 
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Ohap.^t, two other manors adjoining belonging to tim, it was called 
Haitsd, the Manor of SurrendeD. His son in the reign of Edward 

^'^^'L 238. ^^ Third erected a newmansion on the site of the old.manor 
house at Pluckley. Now, of course, without calling in 
question the antiquity of the family of the present owner 
of Snrrenden Bering,' I am of opinion that the place re- 
ferred to in this charter was the estate tn Bethersden now 
known as old Snrrenden ; the name of Bnrrenden not 
having been given to the FlncMey estate until nearly three 
centuries later. 

We next meet with a Charter from Canute and his 
Queen. 

Enra OsuT and Qdzbk .fiuaiVA Emma, 1032. 

"Esreu made knamk ia thiswiitiiig how King Cniit ■nd.SUgtTft, tha 

Ood. 746. 1>^, gnnted to Eadiige, their priest, when he tamed monlc, that he 

might diipiMe of the land at Apoldre [Appledoie] ai to himaeU ihould he 

Thate.t.SaS. mort deairahla. Then gave he it to Chriit Chnnh [Canterbarr] for the 

■ervanta of Ood (or hia aonL 

"And he givei alio amongit othsr londa the land for hia da; at 
Berwioon [Berwick, in L;mpne, late bslongiiig to Arohdeaoon Croft], 
whioh he reo^ved from hii Lord, King Cnut ; and the land at Palitre 
[now part of Wittenham], and at WihtrioailiumQB [Wittenham], after 
hie day, and Badwine'i along with the othen, to Ood'i leFVUiti, ai toiter- 
land + foi' hii toaL" 

The next Charter hearing on onr subject is abont eighty 
years later, and contains a grant from an English sove- 
reign to a /orei^ ohnroh. It is a grant from Edward the 
Confessor to the Church of Ghent. 

Vba Famllj of ■ The famil; of Doling claim ta be the only one in Engluid who have 
Dering. retained their original AJoglo-Saion motto, tMather with an unbroken des- 

cent in the male fine from the time of Harold to thi* day, the present Sir 
Edward Cholmeley Deiiog. Bart., being the twenty ninth generation. The 
names and datei ore shown in the pointed windows at Snrrenden Deling, 
taken from the family pedigree and Heralds' College. Different aeoonnls 
oftbe family mav be Been in Fbilipot'i, Harris', and Hasted's Historiss 
of Kent, and in Weever'a "Ancient Funeral Monuments." In the 
Ood. DipL IL, No. 312, will be found one of the Koohester oharteis, to 
which Ego Beoring Milei" is appended as an attesting witness (A. S80). 
In the charter of Queen Edgira (a. 961), Byrsigc Dynna I have already 
p. 1(3. mentioned is referred to as a relative of the Queen Bdgiv^ "quidam 

propinquui metis nomine Byraige Dyring." One of tbeir earliest possea- 
Thorpe's aiona appears to have been at FaminKham ; and in Domesday ' Dering ' 

Diplo., p. 204. held the Manor there under the Bisbop of Boieui, and "could turn 
himaelf whither he chose,'' that is, auch a man might tranafer his own fealty 
and the aerrioe due from the land. Hia tenuro, therefore, was allodial, 
t Liand given for the food and austenanoe of the monks. 
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EtOwuxD, lOH. Cbip. XV. 

" I Sdwud gire and oonllrm to tha aforeiiid ohnnh of Suioti Patrl de Codei Din. 
Out [Ghent] of mj royal authority the manor of Leoeaham [Laniiham], -^j^ ^ 
with all appiirtenancM, to wit Orecnwio [Oreenwieh], Wolewie [Wool- 
wioh], Hodingshain [Mottingham], and Cnmbe, et oiim vallibiu [and aln 
with the vallia* or denat] in Andi«da, ^ipartalning to the nid manor, 
to wit JEaohore, .£ffahaga, Winglndena, Soarandime, Sandhente [Sand- 
hunt]. 

We find in this charter* the ^rord "mEmor," of vbich 
I ehsU speak h^eafter. Edward the Confessor has the 
.reputation of desiring to introduce the feudal 83rBtem into 
England. This Mng also gave land at Gertham [Chart- Mu,^d>te) 
ham] to Christ Church, Canterbury, and confirmed all 
former donations in Kent and other counties. The Kentish 
grants included, among many others, "East Cert" [Great 
Chart] , " and the other Cert " [Little Chart] , Bermica 
[Berwick] , Werhomas [Warehonie] , Apuldra [Apple- 
dore] , Mersham [Uereham] , Feml^ [Farlei^] , and 
Peodiam [Feckham] . 

These Anglo-Saxon charters I consider sufficient to es- 
tablish fully the proposition laid down in Chapter X., that 
in the first instance the feeding in the forest was a general 
one ; and afterwards, as in all the cases mentioned in this 
chapter, limited to particular Denes. 

We have now reached the reign of Edward the Confessor ; 
and the names of the several places which we are enabled 
to identify as entitled to the right of feeding, are either at 
a distance &om, or on the borders of the Forest, while the 
denes themselves are all situate uithin the district. Thus 
we meet with Bromley, Peckham, "East Chart and the 
other Chart," Mersham, Braboume, Aldington, Berwick, 
Appledoie, Palstere, and Wittersham \ all, with the 
exception of Bromley, on the several confines of the 
Forest ; while among the denes that we can identify, 
we find those of Surrenden (old), Herboume, Biddenden, 
Hemsted, Benenden, Sandhurst, Shomden, Broxham, 



hitrodnetion of 'manor;' aa madam Anglo-Saion nholara ar« ut opinion 
thatwheniTer the word 'manor' appeara in an A.-S. oharter, itimpeaohea 
Ua anthanticity, 

I, 2 
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Chap. XT. I'apner's Hole, and TyhurBt, extending over nearly the 
vhole of the Kentish portion of the Forest then in cnlti- 
Tatitm or pannage ; as yet I have failed to find any mention 
of Cranbrook or Tenterden. 

Bnt I mnst not paes oyer the fiiBt charter referred to in 
this chapter, by vhich King Egbert gives the saltworks 
and one hondred and twenty loads of wood from the 
Weald of Andred to support the fires connected with the 
works. Here the wood granted is not to bo taken away 
from any particular dene in the forest, or at any particu- 
lar time ; it may therefore be inferred that the sovereign at 
this time [a.d. 888] retained the right to the timber, and 
that this i^t extended over the whole of the forest. "We 
meet with other similar grants. The king, it would 
appear, was entitled to a certain royalty from these salt- 
works or evaporating pans. 

In closing this portion of my subject, I will briefiy de- 
scribe from Mr. Eemble's Introduction to the Codex, the 
component parts of an Ajiglo-Saxon charter. These con- 
sisted of — 

(1) The invocation or ejaculation is the first member of 
the document, the forms of which are numerous and 
various, bnt most frequently invoke either the second or 
all the three Persons of the blessed Trinity. 

(2) The proem on the transitory nature of earthly 
things and the duty of charity, including quotations from 
Scripture. 

(8) The grant and most important part of the charter, 
isclnding the names of the grantor''' and grantee. These 
Saxon grants, unless otherwise restrained, gave to the 
grantee a full and tree power of disposal. The burthens 
or charges of the land are also referred to. Of these, 
those most familiar to us are the trinodia i 

• In the Anglo-Snon , 

la^ after Cenolph'a aeootid fsu (ni. imj, uue luw (qb aifie ui uj 
of Kent, which was an appuiage to Mercia in the huuU of Cuthr 
Canalph'l brother, till 605, when it agiuu became an indeptnidan 
dom under Baldred ; it finallr aunlc into an appanage for the ao 
brothen of the Weat Saion kinza, who oalled themaeliei Eingi 
Weit Saioni and of the Men of Kent. 
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" the three needs," as some of onr old vriters call them, Ch ap, x v. 

viz., (1) the maintenance of bridges ; (2) fortifications, or 

other public buildings ; and (8) military or militia service, 

for there iras not then any standing army. From these 

burthens no one was excused, not even the clergy ; and 

we have seen a bishop of Bochester taidng charge of the 

district of West Kent for defence against the Danes. Here 

also was inserted in the Kentish charters the reeenration 

to the grantee of the ri^t of feeding in common or in 

particular danea in the Andred and other forests and 

woods. 

(4) The sanction or punishment attached to the viola- 
tion of the premises, nsoally called the ai tptit clause, 
threatening excommunication and eternal panishment to 
those who presumed to disturb the grant unless they 
atoned for it. The following specimen is taken from a 
charter of King Eadgar: — 

" Bnt U iny ods, throng anj voAt/Atj <a through tha deril'i loie, will ^orpe, p. 2S8L 
TioUte thu freedom, or due to kvert it to oilier, be he aoooned with kll 
the miTfei that are written in tU holy booki, and be be lerered ttvta the 
oomnmnion of out Lord and all bli Mint*, and be he bound while he livei 
In thit life with tbe nms bond* which God Almighty throng binuelf 
oommitted to bii holy j^ioftle* Peter and Paol ; and after hi* aocuraed 
deputnrs ma; he eTer be In tba bottomleu pit at hell, and bnni in the 
evarlutiiig fire with the devil and Ma ugeli eirer withoat any end, nnleu 
before hii departoi* ha make at«Dement for it. Amen." 

(6) The date. We know not what mode or description 
of date our pagan forefathers adopted, but with Christianity 
the Soman method of dating is supposed to have been 
introduced into England ; and the Saxon charters employ 
it, when they have any precise date, which is not always 
the case. 

(6) The last fonnal part of the charter was the Teste. 
The Soman law appears not to have required signatures ; 
the presence of witnesses was held soffioient. Tba olergy 
were the chief scribes; "they handled the pen of the 
ready writer," and drew up the greater part of these in- 
struments. St. Dunstan, while Abbot of Glastonbury, was 
so employed. Unhappily use and abuse have gone hand 
in hand iiom the creation of the world ; and to serve the 
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CiuF. XV. earthly intereBts of their own foandationB, the clergj seem 
sometimeB to have rcBorted to forgery. Hence the nmnber 
of charters eapposed to be Bpurioos, in existence in our 
different eccleBioetical establishment s, but the majority of 
these were eonoooted at a mnoh later date than the Baxon 
times. 

It may not be imintereflting to append here the report 
of two Anglo-Saxon law-suits and the text of two Anglo- 
Saxon wills, all relating to property in Kent. One of these 
snits eoncemed some land at Wonldham, where the cele- 
brated Arohbishop Dnnstan himself was a party. It took 
place daring the reign of Etbelred, and it is pnblished by 
Ur. Eemble as well as Mr. Thorpe. The former fixes the 
date between 965 and and 998, and the latter before 888. 
The Bishop of Bocheater was interested in the cause, and 
Yide Eemblr, SO did not preside as one of the judges ; nor is any mention 
Vol IL, p. ii. tatAe of the Ealdorman ; but Uie trial took place before 
Wnlfs^, the gerefa or Bhireman, alone. 
The following is Mr. Thorpe's translation : — 
p, 271, " ^iu wan ths nx mlunga at Wonldhun giren to fit. AntlnVi at 

BoohMter. 

" -i- King iEtfaelberht oliartared it to the apoatles in peipetuitj, and 
oommitted it to tbe Bishop Bvdnlf and hjM tuocevon to adminiKtor. 
Then in the meuiiThile it becuae Blieuated, uid Uie Ungt had it tzutll 
KLag Eadmnnd. ThaD .£lfilAii HeahitAu'i ion bought it of the Hag for 
a hundred and twenty manoiuea * of gold and thirty ponndi ; almoat 
■11 of which hie aon ^Ifeh gava him. After £ing Eadmand, Ki>^ 
Eadied chartered it to .£lfittln in perpetual inheritanoe. Then after 
MUttAa'i day, SUeh, hii Km, waa hii heir ; and that ha deolarsd in 
health; langnigo, and withdrew fiam Jilfrio hii brotiier land and pooea- 
(ioni, nnleia he might merit aught from him. Then for brotherly 
Imubip he gave him Krith, and Cray, and Eniford, and Wonldham, for 
hi> day. Thea XUeh mrrivBd hi« brother, and took to hi» f ee. But 
.£lfria had a son named Eadrio, and £lfeh ddhb. Than £lfeh gave to 
Eadric, Erith, and Cray, and Wonldham, and held Bniford for hinuelf. 
Then Eadrio died before .£lfeh intestate, and .£lfeh took to bia fee. 
Tbcnt Eadrio had a relict and no child, and M\1 th gare her her morning- 
gift at Cray ; and Erith, and Wonldham, and Littlebrook, remained in 
hii poueuion. Wben afterwardi it wemed good to him, he took up hii 
abode in Wodldham, and would in the othen, but he fell nek ; and he 
then lent to the Archbiibop Dunit&n, and he name to Bcylf to him, and 
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lia deoUrad liii tatunent before bim ; uid be pUced one teelament *t CHAP. XT. 

CSuiitahunib, and e leaond tt St. Andrew*!, and the tblid he gave to his 

reUot Then Leofiann, through the wife be h>d taken {Eadrio'i relict), 
Tiolat«d the teatament, and oontemned the Anhbiihop'i wjtneiaing : 
rode then Into the lard with the woman, without the decree of the 
'witao.' Whan that waa made known to ilie biahop, then the biihop 
laid oliinu in all .£lfeh'a teatament at Eiitb, in the witneM of £Ifithi, 
biihop of London, and of all the oonvent, and of that at Chriitchnnsb, 
and of the Bijhop .£lf>tin of Booheater, and of the ■hiiemaii Wolfiigfl'a 
priMt, and of Brrhtwald at Hereworth, and ot ail tie Eait fentttAmoi 
and Wat KentiAmtn, And it wai known in Souex, and in 'Wetaez, 
and In MIddlewz, and in Eaiez. And the Arehblahop, with hii own 
oath, didmed for Qod and St Andrew, with the charten, on Cbriit'i 
nod, the land* that Leotaonn took to hinuelf : and Wnlfiige the abiie- 
man, on tbe part of the King, reoeived the oath, aa he [Leofnmn] 
deelined it. And theie waa a good addition ol ten handled men who 
gave the oath." 

The other trial occurred a few years later, and concerned 
the title to land at Snodland, where the Ealdorman is 
not mentioned. The king's writ was sent to the Arch- 
biehop, and the gerefa or sheriff, Leo&ic, and the Thane* 
of East and Wett Kent, met to try the cause at 
Ganterbary : — 

BiBHOP OODWtm AKD Lxorwnn. BiFora lOlL 
"Here li made known, in thli writing, how Oodwine, Biahop of 
Booheater, and Leofwine, aon of .£Usah, were agreed retpestlDg the land nioipe, p. SOL 
at SnodUmd, in Canttrburg. When Biahop Qedwlne cane to the 
epiaoopal aee, b; command of hia royal lord. King ^thabred, after the 
death of Biahop JE\latin, he found in the monaitery the lame title deeda 
whieh hii predeoeaaor had, and therewith laid olum to the land. He 
b^ui then to lay claim to the land, and for awe of Qod dnnt not other- 
wiae ; until the mit beoame known to the king. ^Vllen the eaae wai 
known to him, he lant hia writ and hia aignet to the Aiehbiahop ^friti, 
and oammandad him that he and hli thanea in Beat Kent and in Weat 
Kent ahoold Jnitly decide batweeo them, by plaint and by defence. 
Then it wu that Biahop Qodwine cams to Canteiboiy to the Archbiibop ; 
then came thither the ahireaman Leofiic, and with him Abbot .flfCin, 
and thanea both from Bait Kent and Weat Kent, all the chief people ; 
and they there handled the auit lo long after the biahop had pmdnced 
hia title, nntQ they all prayed the biahop bamhlj that he would grant 
that he (Leofwine) might, with hia bleaaing, enjoy the land at Snodland 
for hia day. And the biahop aaiented thereto, for the aake of all the 
'witao' who were there aaaembled. And he (Leofwine) pledged hia 
faith foi thia, that the land, after hia day, aboald revert nnconteated to 
the place whence it had been alienated ; and gave np the titlea that he 
bad to tiie land which had before been alienated from the place, and all 
■ which he bad w«at of the church, to the holy place. And 
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Cbap. ZV. of this ootDpkct the il<legat«e were : .flfdn abbot, and Wnlfric abbot, 

and Leofrio ihirecDUD, and Siweard, and 'Wulfttiln at Saltwood, and 

.£lfelm Ordslm'i Kin. Nov here are the witneues who were at tbU 
compact : That a Gnt, tbe Anhbiihop SUno, and the Bubap Godwine, 
and Wnlfric ^bot, and .MfOn abbot, and .£lfcDth at Orprngtoa, and tLa 
DODTent at Chriatchurch, and the CDDvent at St. Angiiitiiie'a, and the 
boigben of CanterbiU7, uid Leofrie ahireaman, and Lifing at Mailing, 
and Siwsard, and Sired hia brothsr, and Leofitia at Slenhiin, and 
Godwine Wulfsah'e aon, and WuIfitAn at Saltwood, and WulfstAn tha 
Totmg, and Leofwine at Ditton, sod Leofrio Ealdted'i loii, and Ocia, 
Wnlfsige'a aon, and J.lfbelm Ordelin'a ion, and Sidewine at WaUaworth, 
and ■Woarelm, and ^thelred Portreeve at Bnrj, and Outbwold, If any 
one meditate to avert thia, and to break thii epwement, may God avert 
his countenance from bim at the great doom, lo that he be cot off frem 
the jof of heaven's Idngdom, and be delivered over to bU the devili in 
helL Amen." 

If justice conld not be obtained in the shire or hundred, 
Codex, 1268. jjjgQ jjjg j^jjjg appears to have been sometimes appealed to. 
Sai. inEng., We find a cme where the plaintiff was a bishop and the 
' ^ defendant a Kentish landowner, which was tried iu Lon- 
don in 966, and decided in favor of the bishop ; bat the 
defendant was not satisfied, and appears to have considered 
the decision not binding on him, as he subsequently car- 
ried the cause before his peers in the shire and hundred, 
" the leading people of West Kent, where the land and 
lath lie" (Bromley and Fawkham]. Mr. Kemble terms 
it " a dirty bueinesB on the part of tho then Bishop of 
Bochester," and the fireemen of Kent so treated it, and thus 
showed their independence in defiance of the king's court. 
In this case the charters of Snodland and land of the king 
at Qodshill ^ are referred to. 

Ah a testamentary power, or the right to dispose of 
property by tcill was recognized in the most free and un- 
restricted sense, I will close this chapter with extracts 
from two Anglo- Bason wills. 

"Her^yth haa in thii manner appointed aft^r her day and after 
Abba's : To the monaatery at Cbriitcburcb, from the land at Challook 
[Cealflooan], vie., thirty ambentjof ale, and thi«B hundred loavea, of 

* Now known aaGadiJiill in BigLan, made memorable by Shakeepeare'i 
Henry V. ; at preient the rendenoe of Mr. Charlei Dickena. 

t (1) A veseel with one handle, a tankard. (2) A maanue ot foni 
bwheljL — Boittt/rtA. 

* A meomie containing fifteen pint*.— J(. 
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which fifty ihall ba white laa-m ; ona wey of baeoD and Bhecw, one old Crap. XT. 

ox, fonr wathen, one iwina or liz irethen, liz gooia-fowli, ten hm- 

fowli, thirty tapen, if it be winter, a eeiterful of honey, a aeaterfnl of Thorpe's Dip., 
hnttei, a leateiful of aalt. And Heregyth enjoina the men who luooaed 473. 
to the land after her, in the lume of Ood, that they be full well mindful 
that they perform thij which ii appointed in this writ for the oonTent at 
duiatchncoh : and that there be ever a table-gathering for the convent 
after a twelTemonth. And let the man who luoeaedi to the land give to 
hn adminirtrator nil poimdi of penniea ; and ahe will give fifteen 
ponnda, in order that thia refeotioD may be the better provided." 
Indorsed in a more modem hand, anno 886 — 

"Hera ia made known, by thia writing, how Wnlfgyth girea her thinga II).,p.BS&. 
after bar deeeaae, whicb the Almighty Qod hai grmnted her in life to 
enjoy. That then ia fliat : To my lord faia rlgbtfnl beriot" [Then fol- 
lowi a deviae of land at Stiatede, and the teatatriz prooeeda] : — " And I 
give to .£lgyth, my daughter, the land at Chartaore and at Baaetafoidi 
and the wood which I added thereto. And I give to Earl Qodwlne 
and Eiiri Harold, Fritton. And I give to Chiialohamh, for Cbriit'a 
altar, one Uttli golden R»d, mod one leat-eover. And I give to St. 
Eadmund two poliahad homa. And I give to St. ^thelthryth one 
woollen kirtle. And I give to St. Oiyth a half pound of money [and let 
my children give that*]. And I give to St. Aognitine one aeat-oover. 
And whoaoever shall bereave my beqneat, whioh I have now bequeathed, 
in the witneaa of God, be h* bereft of thia earthly joy, and m^ the 
Almighty Lord, who hath created and wrought all creaturea, aever him 
bom the eommnnity of all hij aainta on doomaday ; and be he delivered 
to Satan the devil and all hia oocuraed oompaniona, in the groond of hell, 
and there mfter torment with Ood'a deniera without oeeaatlon, and navm 
molest my heirt. Of thii are witneaa. King Eodward and many others" 

The interest attached to all these very ancient records is 
increased &om the fact that the names of the parties con- 
cerned, and the places referred to, are familiar to Kentish 
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GHAPTEB XYI. 

ANQLO-SAXON BAITKS AKD INSTWUHONEl. 

Ohaf. XTL 'nEFOBE we part company -with our Anglo-Sflxoii an- 
JD ceetora I propose to notice brieSy their gradations 
of rank, the property they posBessed, and their institatioos 
and habita, concladuig with a Bhort aocoont of the state of 
the Forest of Andred when WilUam of Normandy landed 
in its neighbourhood. 

. And finrt of the King. It wonld appear from early his- 
iory, that the Saxon invading hosts originally had no regu- 
lar constituted king, but their nnmeroas chiefs in time of 
Btde, Hirt. war drew lota for a leader. The war ended, the chiefs 
Bod., T. a d ugajn became equals. In process of time continual wars 
removed these petty chieftains ; and at the commencement 
of the eeventh century, eight independent kingdoms ex- 
isted in England, when three of them acknowledged the 
Tuitai,_ Bapremacy of Ethelbert of Kent. Still the office remained 

^^X*™^ elective ; not, however, from the whole body of the people, 
but from the nobility and clergy ; no hereditary right was 
acknowledged ; and we have seen the younger son preferred 
to the elder, and the brother of the deceased monarch to 
Ekz. Chntt. ItiB son. ThiB right of Boffrage in times of emergency 
lUtt. Wwt- appears to have been extended to the whole people, as 
miuter. Edward the Oonfessor is said to have owed his election to 

the nation at large. 

The meaning of the term king, however, was then Bome- 
thing different to what ve attach to the word. The notion 
of territorial influence is never involved in it. The kings 
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were oiiginaUy kings of tribes and peoples, bat never of Chap, zn, 
the land they oooapied — kings of the Eentings, bat not of 
Kent ; and to the revival of this idea, which the feudal 
aystem hod baniahed, is due the titles of "Emperor of the 
French," or "King of the Belgians," now in use. One 8m. biEu.. 
with the people from whom he sprang and by whose power ' 

he reigned, the king was not recognised as the Lord para- 
mount of all the land in bis kingdom ; and one estate did 
Dot owe allsgiance to another, as in the fendal system, bat 
a certain quantity of land went with the crown, distinct 
from any private estates that the roler might possess. 
The main distinction between the king and his people 
consisted in the wei^Id, or higher valne set on the king's 
life. I have referred to the wergyld paid by the men of P- 103. 
Kent to Ina for bnming to death his kinsman Mol and 
his oompaniona, in a house wliere they had taken refnge, 
i.«87. 

The Queen was crowned as well as the King, nntil the 
reiga of Egbert, when the honour was taken from her. 
The crimes of the preceding Qtteen (Eadburga) caused a 
suspension for awhile of the practice ; but it was soon 
restored. Her name was joined with the cynings in some T^unn, 
charters ; and it is not unusual to find them signed by her.* ^'ul"" 
We learn £rom them that she sat at times in the Witen- 
agemote, even after she became Queen Dowager. Bhe had 
her separate property, for in a gift of land of Ethelswitha 
{Al&ed'a Qneen), she oalls it part of the land in her own 
power. She had ofBcers of her household who were called 
A«r nobles. 

The ^thelingB (nobles) were the sons of a king, or in 
default of them, the relations next entitled to the sac- 
cession. 

For the present we will pass over the Clergy. 

I have already refiarred to the Ealdormen and Dukra. p. 106. 
The nnmbw of these ofKcers appears to have been increased 

* Hay TDt.j have bean labwqneiitij eieoatad st the Ung"! fwtal 
boud, ud In the preaenoe of tha membOTi of hia govit and hmuahold. — 
AatL, V^ n, p. ISB. 
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Catr. XYL ag the circuit of each porticnlar kii^oni extended. Thus, 
to Bpeak only of our own county, in the reign of Genulph 
A. 804 there were three in Kent who attended a Witenage- 
mot at the eame time, and who probably ruled over East 
and West Sent, and Boniney Marsh. Their rerennes 
arose from the lands appertaining to the office, profits of 
courts, fines, &c. 

Next in order were the Thanes (Taini or Tegni). Sir 
Henry Spelman oonsiders there were two lands of Thanes, 
viz., those who served the King* and those who served 
under Dnlies, Earls, and the great dignitaries of the 
Ohnroh, who were called the lesser Thanes. Wilkins con- 
curs in this, while Eelman and other writers are of opinion 
that there were three classes, the thani r^s, thani minores, 
and thani inferiores : the first equal in dignity to the 
Korman barons, who succeeded them ; the second, the ter- 
ritorial Lords who became the Lords of Uanors with a 
limited jurisdiction ; and the third, freeholders of an in- 

p. aa. ferior degree. Mr. Elton (the author of the " Tenures of 

Sent ") adopts the some clasaification. 

The Thane was originally a military follower ; and in 
later times the rank appears to have been held by all great 
landholders ; a oeorl possessing five hides of land, and a 
merchuit who had made three voyages on his own account, 

Uttdng'i were deemed worthy of Thane rights. Ten thanes held 

Dom., p. 98. otefod lOtford] during the reign of Edward the Confessor. 
Next were the tenants in Franoalmoigne, an important 
body in Kent. Many of the charters we have quoted con- 
fen«d gifts in Francalmoigne or &ee ahus, by which lands 
and tenements were bestowed upon Qod, i. e., given to such 
' people as were consecrated to his service ; and one of the 
greatest privileges of the Kentish tenants in Franoalmoigne, 

Bton, p. SB. me the jniisdictioa over the lesser Thanes. 

These lesser Thanes were called in Kent thegenes, and 



* The heriot of a King'* Thans mi half ttui of an Eail, which will 
enable one to form soma opinion of hii rajik. He itm alao oallGil Wight ' 
«r Wit, and wal a member of the Witanagemote. 
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aUoarii or allodiarii, and were afterwardB tnrQed into Ck^- ^'^ 
Euights, ezoept on the manors of ChriBt Oliaroli. 

Tbea there -were the soldiers [milites] * who rendered 
military Berrioe to the Sovereign, the Arohbishops, Bishops, 
Ealdormen, and Thanes. 

The Bookmen [Boohemanni] were an inferior olaas of 
landowners who held lands in the soo of the Eing or some 
oivil or eoclesiastioal dignitary. Thoagh called aockmen 
they did not take their name from the plough, for it rarely 
appears that they held by plough serrioe. The servioeB 
rendered by the sookmen ^ered in different places, otmaist- 
ing of husbandly and other work, and some sookmen were 
less free than others. The Bockmen in Eent in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor are ohiefly to be met with ae the 
owners and onltivators of the soU in Bonmey Marsh, and 
in the vioinity of the Weald. Thns, in Ham Hnndred LuUsg'a 
eleven sookmen held the district of Orlavestons [Orle- pp. 14^ ^ 
Btone] ; and in the hundreds of Blackbnm and Newchnrch, "^ 
and lath of Limowart, we find eighteen eookmen holding 
land of King Edward ; and, without multiplying refereneee, 
in the hundred of Longport, in the same lath, we find six 
other sookmen holding land of the same Eing. Now, these 
sookmen, or six-hind-meu, could form their own boron^ 
or ooort, and it is not unreasonable to conclude that the 
services required from them was the drainage and embank- 
ment of the Karsh. 

There was also a class between servile and &ee, called 
Lieti or Leti; they were Germans, and had settled in Eent 
under the Roman government, and received lands (terra 
latiea) to ottltivate. 

Next in order were the Tillani and Bordaiii ; and as Mr. 
Larking bestowed much time and consideration on both 
clasBQB, I propose to insert here his closing and concise 
summary of them. 

" L The tsDMitrr of the ul-landi of the nusor or vlll— thkt Ii, tha ^ P- ^^ 
Unda ROC held in dameiiie b^ the Lord — the ' ViUsnKgiimi ' laodj. 
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far, ojcrtpti 

"3. Ai p>Tiiis thdr rant puiLr in none;, but mottlr I17 defined 
periodiul pnedial Mrriee -auch h finding plongha, oxen, honei, and 
labouren to uiut tiie hoibuidry of the demanie landB »t ipecdficd peiioda. 
The; bad alia Manetiinea to mppl; proriiion* for the Lotd'i hoiUfl ; bat 
theie ware kll determined unonnti, uid not >t the Lotd'i will and plea- 
mre; in f aet, rant in kind ; and tbii arraagemeut waa ilmnit nntwiriTj 
made, from the imallueaa of ths oinmlatinx madiom. 

"4. Aagradnall^, inprooaa of time, rialng, b j pnrahaae or otberwiae, 
to tlie poaition of fieeboldera, or tX laaat oopf holdera, holding of thalr 
Laid b; pnadial aanioea (aonTOrted, in later timea, to noney-nnta), m. 
flz0d qnit-rent, and by the homage and aanio«, fco., &o., wbiab atilloan- 
tlnuei the matom in manon to tbia d^." 

"BOBOABD. 

"L Hie oottagen of the vUle ot manor; and that they were tfa* 
labonmra who, on apadfied daya and leaaona, aaiiited the Strvi in tba 
cnltiTation of the demeana landa, and the paatoni ■errioaa reqniied 
tbareoD; tbej alao were bound to inpply a oartain amonnt of aggi, 
pcmltrr, aad etmiUr produoe, for their Loid'i naa. 

"2. That they ners not bondmen, inaamnch aa they rented honaea 
and landa on apedfled oonditiona ; and further, that their aaTricaa were 
not aimply at the Lord'a will and pleaaure, but fixed and determinate. 
Still they wBie an inferior claaa to the Villani, and rarely, if aver, tenanti 
of anfficient laud to maintain an entire team ; and their labonn were 
gnater on tliedemeaDelanda thanthoaegivanbjtheFtUanaonjimBriiv, 
OT Aoaw-dov*- Aa a olaaa, tbey diaappear from all reaorda Taty aoon after 
tbe period of the Snrvey [Doineaday], harinjc merged, perbapa, into tlw 
olaai vilbyni, or baving '""""^ the atate of paid labonrera rather than 
that of tenanta." 

Xiambarde simply claaaes all the Anglo-SaxoD Freemen 
under three heads : " an Earl or nohlemaii, the highest ; 
a Thane, or gentleman, the middlemost ; a Churl, <a yeo- 
man [cQOrl] , the lowest." " For bond serrantsi" says he, 
" whioh we do now since call by a struned word, villains, 
are not h^e talked of." 

Of the fair sex I will merely remark that they appear to 
have been well treated, and a proper deference paid to 
them I^ our Saxon ancestors, eqoal probably to what they 
now receive, less polished and refined no doubt, but not 
lees sincere. The needle and the distaff supplied domestic 
oocapatioQ even to Princesses. Indeed, the Anglo-Saxons 
were so much accustomed to spinning that jnst aa we in 
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legal phrase and by a reference to obsolete habitB term nn- Oh*p^^XVL 
married ladies spinsters, bo Alfred in his will with tms Tnrnai, 
application called the female portion of his family the ^*^i~> 
tpindlt tide, Tbey ooitld inherit and transmit landed pro- 
perty — thsy were permitted to sue and be aned in Coorts 
of Justice. Their persons, safety, liberty, and property 
were protected by express laws. Their marriage contracts 
were very formal proceedings ; and female chastity, even 
among the serrile, was respected. Prohibition of marriage 
on accoont of too near relationship was enforced by the 
dergy, as we see in the well-known story of Edwy and 
Elgiva. Volnntary separations were allowed ; in whidi 
case the wife, if the children remained with her, was en- 
titled to half the property ; bat if they remained with the 
father her portion was equal only to that of one child. 

Aa regards their children, we learn that infant baptism 
by immersion was practised. Infancy ended with the 
seventh year, and childhood began with the eighth, when 
they were encouraged to wrestle and practise other field 
Bp(»iB ; and between that age and fourteen they acquired 
most of the Uttle"book learning" that any of them pos- 
sessed — the education even of the better classes being in 
scone respects more limited than that of the very poorest of 
our children in the present day. At fourteen they were 
taught and began to follow military pursuits, and the 
greater the retinue of youthful followers which the thane 
could collect, the more he would be appreciated by his 
Sovereign. Tomer saya that the education of the Saxons Yd.m.p.ir. 
was much assisted by the emigration or vieita of Irish 
ecolesiaaticB. 

I will now refer to the unfree or servile portion of the 
oommunity, deferring for the present the claim so often 
advanced that Kentish men were a^ free. 

The pagan victor has in all nations claimed a right to EUx. In&uc., 
the life of the vanquished ; sparing that life, even the ^"^ ^' ^ 
Christian of early times claimed the person, property, and 
services of his prisoner, who was reserved for houeohold 
drudgery or sold at the arbitrary will of the captor. 
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CKiP. XVL Liberty was also forfeited by crime.* Then there waa the 
aerf by marriage, for where the freeman or freewomEui 
contracted that bond with the slave, the free party sank to 
the condition of the nnfree. There were also serfe, so 
rendered by the act of those who had a right to dispose of 
them, as where the father posseBsicg power over the life of 
his child, could decide also whether that life should be 
freedom or bondage. Others were rednced to slavery by 
fraud or violence. And there were, lastly, slaves by birth. 
The laborions and servile claes was more cumeroos than 
the free, and their position mast have been a degraded 
one. In the early times of Saxon England the traffic in 
slaves appears to have extenaively prevailed, and we know 
Bade, lib. iu., that her sons were exposed for sale at the slave market at 
°-'- Borne. London also was a great mart of slaves : and in the 

borou^ of Lewes foarpenca was paid to the portreeve for 
every man sold there. They were known by the names 
of " iheov), thra, and eme," and became the property of 
another without any social consideration, their masters 
wnv Log. being responsible for their delinquencies. Men were given 
8Ki.,p.47. away by will like etook or com ; we find even an arch- 

bishop bequeathing land to an abbey, with ten oxen and 
two men. On one occasion they are spoken of as if they 
had been actaally yoked — "Let every man know his teams 
of men, of horses, and of oxen." f 
p^ 40g. "It ii ft imgulu' oirciiiiutaiioe," n^t Mr. Wright, " conneeteil with the 

Anglo-S&ion gnTM, that human boiiea ore often fonnd at the top ; anil 
the inexperisDced eioavfttor u thua dbcouraged by thii disoovsi?, mp- 

• Thronghont Kant (eicant in the distrioti o! the Holy Trinity, St. 

AngiutiDe'a, and St. Martin), an adulterer baouue the dave of the King, 

and an adnltreu Uie ilave ct the Aichbiihop. In the excepted planei 

Uie King had nothing. 

The Bfv. L. f In the reeently pnbluhed notea to Hr. LaAing*! edition of DomeadAy 

Larking on trill be found aoma leamed remariu on the "tern," -with oopioiu extraot* 

the * aarri.' from Mr. Kemble'a Saiona in England, to whiah work I alio am ao mnoh 

indebted. I may add that I can but regret that ao gifted anian ai Hr. 

Larking ihould, from lome few isolated caaea which oame under hii 

notioa of the mal-adminigtratioa of our modem poor-laws, have airived 

at the ooncluaian that the Anglo-Saxon alave did aot Buffer more hard- 

ahip and " helpleai wret«hedneHi'^ than the Kentish agricultural labourer 

of Uie preient day. Had be been spared to publish liia valiuible woA, I 

think It highly probable that he would have either eraaed than paaaagea, 

or havs materially altered them. 
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poabic that the grarc hai beeo pmriooily brokan up ; wheieM, whan he Ohaf. JLVi. 

MBohe* the bottom, he flndi that the ariginel depodt hu not been di*- 

tnibad. I BUI only ezpUin thli b; the auppoution that they uv tfie 
bone* of ilaTe* oi o^itlvei ilain ai a propitiation to the ahadu of tfieir 
naatai or miitrau and thioim upon the gravg. VTt know thai the im- 
molation of ilaTei at foueiali wai a oommon pnctiM among th* Tsntonio 

Alfred) howfiver, dnring his reign, 'WM not anmmdfal of 
the condition of tlie slave ; and thon^ he could not eman- 
cipate him in the costly way his descendants did in the 
nineteenth centnry, he materially assisted the clergy in 
mneUor&ting his condition, hy oaasing it to he enacted that Thorn, 
if an; one should j)urcA(u« a Christian elave, the time of his '^ '' 

Berritnde should be limited to six years, and that in the 
seventh year he ehonld be free onlese he chose to continue 
a daTe,* 

The manomissioDS of slaves were of freqnent ocounenoe, 
and were greatly promoted -by the clergy. There were, 
however, civil as well as ecclesiastical manmnisaions, and 
a certain amonnt of dependence was often reserved. Thns 
we find Wibtraed of Kent, in the eighth centnry enacting 
as £iQg of the Kentish men : — 

"(8.) If any one give freedom to hia man at the tltMMbim be folk- 
free; let the freedom-giver have hia heritage, and 'werfeld' and the 
mnnd of hli fami^, be he orar the Harah, whersrar he may be." lb., p, 39; 

The ceremony of mannmission is supposed to have been 
generally performed at the church or its door, as an act of 
publicity. In the book of Bt. Petroo we find : — 

" Thii book baarathwltnMa that iXililg bought a woman and her eon 
[naming theml for ti^H j^ pound, at the obnroh door at Bodmin ; and ha 
gare to the portraSTa and hnndrad-tnab 4d. M bA Then eane .Siliig, q^ gg, 
vho bought theaa peraona, and took them and &«ed them, e*erwolsa, on ' 

Patroo'i altar, in the vitneu of theae good men, that ii, luae the 

The following is a limited one, and continued only 
during the life of Bishop Siward, who was consecrated 
Bishop of Boohester a. 1068 : — 



Ii noriaion appeara in the prefaoe to AUred'a km. It ia 
ir It WM ever made the law ot the land. 

K 
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Chap. XVL of ToHell'i lamlj, uid hu put othec lerfi thct«in, with tha iritiiew of 

the tomuhlp of Boclietter, uid ill tlie frieadi of the buhop." 

This is very short and comprehensive : — 
"IiriUthkt illmj uifi be free form; uke and the nke of them that 
begot msL" [LaorcTm.] 

Nun««. Names wer« impoeed, as vitb ob, in infanoy, by the 

parents; Egbert, "bright eye;" Ethelbert, "noble and 
illastrious;" Alfred, "an elf in conncil;" Dnnetan, "the 
mountain stone;" ^Igiva, "the elf favor;" Eadgiva, 
"the happy gift." Permanent snmamea vere not mnoh 
in nse nntil after the Norman conquest. Appellations 
were, however, often added to the Christian names. Thus 
we find in Godwin's charter, a gift to Leofvrine the Bed. 
Sometimes a person is designated from his habitation; 
as, Lifing at Mailing, Leofstan at Mersham, and Walfstsn 
at Saltwood. At other times, the of&oe held by the indi- 
vidnal is used to dietingnisb him ; as, Leofric, shiresman. 

Agrianltura. When the Anglo-Saxons invaded Britain they settled 

in a cotmtry where agrionltnre had been fostered onder 
Agricola and his sncoesBorB, until our island was classed 
among the Western granaries of the Boman Empire, and 
the Anglo-Saxons soon became an agricnltorsl people. 
We, however, find no mention either of the export or 

Lappenbei^ import of grain. We may, therefore, infer that if they 
1 p. 364 ^^ jjQ^ become exporters, the supply of cereals was equal 
to the demand, ae less is recorded of fomine and its at- 
tendant disease among the Anglo-Saxons than among 
other contemporary nations ; althoogb the oft repeated 
invasions on our Kentish shore, added to the internal 
fends of the inhabitants, most still have interfered materi- 
ally with the cultivation of the soil, for victory and defeat 
still followed each other in rapid snccession thronghont 
the Saxon era. 

The partition of the land favoured small holdings, which 
materially encouraged tillage, rendered in some measure 

A.D. 72a compulsory ; for by the laws of King Ina it was provided 

that the holder of twenty hides of land should show or 
deliver up twelve hides of cultivated or arable land when 
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be wished to quit ; and he who had only three hides had Chat, x^ 
to show one and a half. Uoat of the implomeata in use bore 
Anglo-BaxoQ names, which affords fmiliBr evidence that 
Bgricnltnre was fostered. The Anglo-B&xon graziers were 
earefol of their stock, and were i«ohibited from shearing 
their sheep until Midsmnmez. The Talne of a sheep was 
declared to be one shilling nntil a fortnight after Easter ; 
bat the animals most in obo were swine. 

It most ha remembered that very extensive districts 
in Kent were still forests, woods, marshes, pools, and 
slonghs. The cattle and swine were therefore tnmed into 
the forests and woods, and the cnltivators of the soil not 
poseeeaing the modem appliances of draining the land, 
tried to turn the exoess of water to the best aoconnt by 
prodnoing fish* from the ponds, pools, and sloughs of the 
ootmty. Thus we find sticks of eels often reserved as rent, 
every stick containing twenty-five eels. A marsh was let 
at a rent of 2,000 eels. The inhabitants appear to have 
had a great partiality for them. Fonr thousand eels were 
a yearly present from the monks of Bamsey to those of 
Peterb<uvngh ; while eel dikes are often mentioned as 3 q^ 4;^ 
defining the bonndaries of lands. Eels were also reserved 
as rent for their fisheries, as we shall presently see. 

Fisheries appear to have been established on the banks Fiiheriei. 
and in the vicinity of the Uedway skirting the forest, for 
we find two at Maidstone, six at East Farleigh, four at 
Yalding, one at Nettlested, one at Wateringbnry, two at 
Mercworth, and twelve at Hadlov. The rent reserved for 
these fisheries was either paid in money or eels. Thus In 
Farle^ 1,200 eels are reserved, and in Yalding 1,200 all 
bat twenty. Ethelbert of Kent, in A.t>. 740, gave to the 
monastery of St. Mary at Llmlniea (Lympne) the fishing f^,^ ^ 
at the month of the river LImen, and the psrt of the 
country in which is sitaate the Oratory of Bt. Martin, 
with the hoasee of the fishermen, with land for the 
pastnrage of 160 cattle near the marsh n-hich is called 



X until the close Ante, pa. 07. 
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Chap- svl Biacopea wic, ae for as the wood called Eip, to the 
bouDdar? of the Boath Saxons (Sassex), aa the Bomait 
prKfects ased to hold it, of which monaatery the Lord 
Archbishop Gnthbert waa then Abbot. 

Seafishiiig, at first but little practised, beoame bettw 
nnderatood and in the oourae of time rapidly increased, so 
that there were no less than thirty-two fisheries in the 
hundred of Milton and Sittingbonme, eight at Seasalter, 
and a new fishery at Monckton in the Isle of Tbanet, 
while Sandwich yielded 40,000 herrings for the refectory 
of the monks at Christ's Ohnroh, Canterbory. 

The ceteala ohiefiy onltivated were rye, barley, wheat, 
and oats. The latter were made (aa at present in Seot- 
land) into oakes for food. A considerable quantity of 
barley was brewed into beer or ale. Good beer was hig^y 

Food. esteemed by the Anglo. B axons.* Their food was that 

mixture of animal and vegetable diet which always 
attends the ^ogress of civilization. Horseflesh, which 
nntil reoently haa been rejected, appears to have been 
osed, though it waa diaconntenanoed as hnman food in 

L WUUiu'i ^ cooncils held in the eighth centnry. " Many among 

Oonc, p. 16L yon eat horsea, which is not done by any Christians in the 
east. Avoid thia." What gave rise to this prohibition ? 
Was such feeding a relic of paganism ? 

vinm. Vines were coltivated in different parts of the ooonty, 

and wine of native growth was formerly maoh need in 
England. We learn from Domesday that at Chart Sntton 

Oom. IISl (situate partly in the Weald) there were " Three arpentst 
of vineyard." Its position and soathem aspect would 
&vour Uie growth of grapee. Leeds (near Maidstone) also 

lb.118. had "Twoarpentsof vineyard." At later periods, Hailing, 

Teynham, Godinton (in Great Chart), and other places, 

EUIi'a Introd., * B; one of tha br-I>*> of Cheater it wu provided that evetr nun or 
ToL I>,p. S03. iFoiiiaii brewing edultentted beerihould forfeit f om ihillingi or M plkoed 

on the cnokiiig (tool. 

t Mr. laiUiw vritM Uie word 'upend :' while Sir Henrj ElUi and 

other irriten adopt ' upent.' Vineyarda were meamred bj tha upenfc 
Xomlinl. Aooording to the old Freaoh aooonnt, IDO perohei nude U upent. Tha 

Qoet onluuuy ten, ealled ' Carjieiit de Fnmee,' ii lOO perohaa iqure; 
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■n mentioned as poBsessing Tineyards. Twyne, in hie OaiP. ZVL 
Treatiee de rebus Albion, says of North-holmes [adjoining 
Oanterbory] ; Fishpoole [between Littleboome and Cui- 
terbory] ; Littlebonme, and Co^ngbrooke [between Wil- 
lesboroQgh and EemuDgtcoi] ; all parcel of the pouessions 
of Christ Chnroh, Canterbury — " Ftnm olim datinaban- 
tttr." Bmithfield, as well as Holbom, in London, also had 
their Tineyards; and so had very many other towns. 
From this wide coltivation it has been inferred that mnoh 
zongher or sonrer wines than those now in use were then i*pp«nb«», 
drunli, mixed with sweet ingredients ; and that we are not ^u-HiP-SW. 
to attribute the disoontinnance of the cnltiTation of the 
vine to any xmfaTonrable change in oar olimate, or to a 
deterioration of soil resulting from constant tillage. 
Agard first started a doubt whether by vmea we were not 
to onderstaiid orchards. The subject was folly oousidered ElUi't intivd. 
in the Arohffiologia of the Society of Antiquaries, and it *»D«n«*iw- 
has been satisfootorUy proved that true and proper vine- 
yards only oould be intended. In corroboration of this, Ood, 1338. 
we find Edgar giving the vineyard situate at Wecets,* with 
the vine-dreseers. And by tiie laws of King Alfred (26), Tumtr, 
" If any one injure another man's vineyard, let Jiim make Vai.n.,p.624. 
< hot ' [compensation] , as it may be valued." 

Saltworks were numerous, particularly in those districts sdtwoAi. 
^ring along the coast and near to the forest. Wood, we 
have seen, was granted for the boiling of the salt. The 
works on the coast were ponds and pans for procuring 
marine salt by evaporation, while those in more inland 
parts were wlut are called the refineries of brine or salt 
springs. Thus, in addition tothe oases already noticed, we 
find that in a.d. 782 Ethelbert of Kent gave Abbot Dun a 
quarter of a ploughland at Lympne, where there were g^^ j^ ^nc. 
saltworks, that is, evaporating pans ; and added to it a Vol n., p. 70. 
grant of 100 loads of wood per annum necessary to the 
operation. In a.d. 786 Eadbert includes saltworks in a 
grant to Rochester ; and Coenulph does the same in a.d. 
612 and a.d. 614 in grants to Canterbury. 
■ Hart probablr WAt«h«t, in 
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Though the Ealt^orks in Cheshire ivcre deemed the 
most importajit, Sii Henry EUis eays there vere no less 
than 285 ealinm in Saesex (Lappenberg calls the nnmber 
886), which were snppoBed to have been more productive 
than those in the interior of the country. Besides those 
we have referred to, there were several others in Eent, 
inclnding twenty-seven at Milton, one at Tonetall, two at 
Faversfaam, one at Ospringe, and two at Stone, near 
Faversham. 

By degrees the mannnuBeion of the slave increased the 
nnmber of the working community. Some of them became 
the occupiers of land imder the clergy for which they paid 
an annual gafol or rent, while others resorted to these 
borghs and towns ; and as the King was the Lord of the 
free they resided under his protection and became free 
Vol in., burghers, and for the houses they occupied they paid 

P- 1'**- him rent or rendered other services. Thus in Canterbury 

Edward the Confessor had fifty-one burgesses paying him 
gafol or rent, and 212 others over whom he had legal 
jurisdiction, viz., boi^sses rendering suit and service to 
Ms Court.* The Kin g had also bnrgesses at Bonmey who 
rendered services at sea, and in return enjoyed the same 
exemptions and privileges as Dover and Sandwich. To 
Salteode [Saltwood] , belonging to the Archbishop, no less 
than 225 burgesses of the borough of Hede [Hythe] 
pertained, and six other burgessea of Hythe pertained to 
Leminges [Lymingc] . Burgesses of Bomney pertained 
also to Aldington, one of the Archbishop's manors ; and 
rents in money or kind were reserved in these and other 
similar cases to the Sovereign or to the Sees of Canter- 
bury or Hocbester. Thus at Dover, when the King's 
messengers arrived they gave for the passage of a horse 
threepence in winter and twopence in summer ; but the 
burgesses had to find the steersman or pilot and one other 
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to assist ; if the messenger \raiited more it was at Ms ovn tJs tf- Jt V*- 
cost. These semoea and ohitrgeB, says Tnroer, were voL lit, 
BometimeB most rigorously exacted, and he instanoes the ^ ^^ 
case of Hereford, where if anyone wished to retire from 
that oity he might with leave of the gerefa sell his honse 
if be fotmd a pnrchaser willing to perform in his stead 
the AOCQstomed services, and in this event the gerefa 
had the third penny of the sale. Bat if &om poverty 
these servioee conid not be performed, he was compelled 
to abandon his house to the gerefit without any consider- 
ation, who took oare that it did not long remain empty 
that the King might not lose his does. This state of sub- 
jeotion had some advantage over the condition of the more 
servile, as the exacted burthens were certain and were 
never very oppressive ; and the burgesses of Canterbury 
aj^ar to have prospered under the system. We find they 
had acquired property outside their city walls previous to 
the Norman conquest, for it is recorded in Domesday that 
they bad forty-five messuages outside the city of u-Mck they 
thtmuhu had the gafol and etutom, but the King had the 
aaoa and sooa ; and they had also thirty-three acres of land 
of the King for their gild. 

In carrying on their trades very little provision was 
made, except for the wonts of the neighbourhood. One of 
the moet important was the smith — war and agriculture 
both required bim; and the carpenter was equally in 



The art of glass making was unknown in England in the Beds, 
seventh century, when Benedict, the Abbot of 'Wereniouth, ^^ *''*'■' 
procured men from France, who not only glazed the 
windows of his dhuroh and monastery but taught the 
An^o-SaxonB their croft. 

The embroidery and other works in gold of the Anglo- 
Saxons, male and female, who herein strikingly prove L>pp«nb«Tg, 
their kinship to the Angles of the Continent, excited the ^ ^■' "**■ 
admiration even of the Qreeks and SaraoenB. Very 
elegant workmanship has been preserved of the time of 
Al&ed. A peculiar gold embroidery was devised for the 
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Oeap. xtl nee of the King and Qneen. The Germaos, skilled as 
the; vera in thoBe arte, came to Englfind to learn them. 

Cloth weavers vera ostabliahed at Stamford, and madder 
vaa imported from St. Denye for dyeing rad. 

Iawi of Commerce was encontaged, and the ships of a merahant 

EUielbert. (even when of a hostile conntry) fonnd protection in our 
Kentish ports, whera they had been driTen in by tempest. 

TilgMiP-m- BiohboTongh (Bntnpin) appet^s to have been at this time 
the most fraqnented of them. The foreign merdiants wera 

l«p^, ses. compelled to expose their merchandise for sale on board 
their ships, in exchange for whioh they took our vocdfi, 
which wera then becoming the graat staple commodity of 
Kent, and the rc^al ravenne was theraby enriched. The 
principal marts of the shin were at Canterbory. The 
clergy had a distinct one and wera the graatest mer- 
chants. An inferior class, which we should now call ped- 
lars, traversed ihe country with their packs. 

cmdn GUds, or social confederations were also established at 

Canterbury and Dover, and difFerent ranks had different 
gUds. Dover mnst have been more of a mercantile gild 

ToRwr, than Canterbury. They constitnted a mutual fraternity, 

ToLnL,p.M somewhat similar to the clubs, lodges, and benefit societies 
of the prasent day. Dover and Sandwich undertook to 
provide Edward the Confessor with twenty ships, each to 
be manned with twenty-one men, for fifteen days in each 
yesr, in return for having granted to them taca et toea, or 
the privilege of holding Uieir own coorts and administer- 
ing joatioe therein, &o., &c. 

TbUnt.. Mints were estabUshed in several cities and towns. 

Thus we find in the laws of iBthelstao that they had the 
]^vilege of coining at Canterbury and Rochester. In Can- 
terbury thew were seven • moneyera ' — four of the Sing's, 
two of the Bishop's, and one of the Abbot's. In Roches- 
ter there wera three — two of the King's and one of the 
Bishop's. No mint was ^owed ontside the gates of the 
city. 

When the money was thns coined certain dues or 
Royalties were paid to the Sovereign. Bat though we have 
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ample evidence about the mints, -we have no very perfect Orap^vl 
information of the valne of Anglo-Saxon money. The 17(1(111, 436. 
best -known early Anglo-Saxon ooine lire called Sceataa;* 
they are of silver, and have been fonnd in ooiudderable 
nmnbeTs at Biohborongfa, Beonlver, and other places in 
East Kent. Whether they had gold ooine is a dispnted 
pcunt, but foreign gold coins have been foimd in the great 
cemetery at Baire, near Minster, deaoribed in the Archao' 
logia CantUata. In Northimibria a email copper coin, called 
B^va [of the volae of half a farthing] vas in ose ; and in 
Wessex and Merola different monetary calcolatione pre- 
vailed. In the former State the ponnd (pund) condsted of 
forty-ei^t shillings ; in the latter, of sixty shillings of 
fonrpence each. The silver in the more ancient shilling 
surpassed that in the modem shilling by about one fomih. 
The shilling (tailing) was a pieoe of tmooined sUver which 
when coined wonld make five of the larger pennies and 
twelve of the smaller. Besides these we have mention in lA^nbeis, 
charters of the mancns or maro of ten h.id, whiob bid ^ 
waa of the value of thirty pemues, or six shillings, and of 
the Danish oral of sixteen pennies. Another coin, the 
thtymea, was equal to threepence Ifercian. From the 
lain of Alfred it is clear there were two sorts of pennies — 
the greater and the lees, or, as we might now say, penoe 
and balance; but the payments mentioned in Domesday 
accord with our pieseot peouniaty oalcolations. Thoii^ 
the Anglo-Saxons appear to have had plenty of gold, none 
of their gold coins have reached modem times. The 
pound must have been used as a mere denomination, and 

* About the fonrtli urt of & psrung, or 2^ for 240 penin^u, wen Boa. A. 8. 
feqnal to 960 Ksatu. ]ji Herd* t, aaekt wu not quite eqtul to > penlng, DioL 
for 340 pmiitgM vera equal to SCO aoetto. Fertups the joeit irai th» 
■nutller peonv, k little Im thmn the value of the English penuy . The 
•emt ud tcjuing eeem to htre been the money of the Seioni in Pigen 



tlitMi, Wore the Btaun uid Freooh eooledutici had tmght them the 

Top»T; .... 

modem ftle-boow phraae of pajrins J':"'^ ■hot. 



ooininK. The name WM often ued M a genenl tenn for monef. 

literally to pajr Totir reckoning, ooirupted into the 

lae of piLjrins T'ni'' ■hot. 
There were two loit* of one," uyi Boiworth. "The gieiiter Iba 
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Chap. xti. ^ij and Bilver maei have paEsed in an uncoined state 
by weight. Lappenberg oousiders the Anglo-Baxos Bhil- 
ling to have contained four pennies only. 

Markets. The grant of a market, with powers to levy tolls, was a 

royal prerogative ; and markets were granted by kings to 
bishops with the tolls and market dues, when the Clerk of 
the market iras often an ecclesiastic. 

We have no evidence as to the precise period when 
public markets were established ; but the severity of the 
Anglo-Saxon laws against theft, and the necessity thai 
every man should be able to prove his legal right to what 

EUia'i Introd. hepossesBed, in the course of time multiplied their nomber. 

to DomeBdv- jj, addition to the gilds, we meet with two markets in 
Eent ; this being about the same number as will be found 
in other shires previous to the Norman conquest. One 
was at Favresham (Faversham), called in a charter of 

Somne^B Cenulph in 812, the King's little town of Feviesham — " /» 

p. 344 ' jiartibus tuburbanit Regis oppidulo fevreikam dicto," and 
it continued part of the Boyal possessions in the reign of 
Alfred, and so on to William the Conqueror. The other 
was at Newedene (Newenden), in the Forest of Andred, 
and on the banks of the Bother, which flows along the 
southern boundary of it for two miles. Newenden was 

VoLiii.,p.77. originally, saya Hasted, given by Offa to Christ Church, 
Canterbury, by the name of Andred to feed their hogs 
with, but he gives no authority for this, and I have not 

p. 43r. met ^ti the charter. Quoting Somner, I may state that 

in the reign of the Confessor it had become port of the 
demesnes of the Archbishop as an appendage to Saltwood, 
and was held by one Leofric. 

Thus we find two markets, and these situate at the 
north and south extremities of the shiie. Part of New- 
enden (including the site of the Church) continued to be 
called the township of Newenden, and was exempt bom 
any hundred having a villicus (bailiff). From all these 
circumstances I am disposed to attach greater importance 
to this spot than many modem writers are inclined to do. 
The Rother must originally have formed the boundary of 
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the two kingdoma of Kent and SnflBex, (with its aubse- ■ Chat. XTL 
qaent doviations) as it now forms the boandftry of the two 
cotmties ; and if Newenden was not the sits of the ancient 
Romnn city of Anderida, the more the Opinion I have 
ventured to express at the close of the sixth diaptor of 
this work is strengthened, vis., that it was formerly the 
site of the Brilish city of that name. 

In the chapter on the journey through Britain in Mr. CllLlV'.,p.ltt 
Wright's work of" The'Celt, the Roman, and the Baxon," 
when referring to the road from Begnom,* represented by 
the modem Ghichoster, ho says the traveller vottld then 
be carried to the important port of Anderida, " which," 
he adds, " there can hardly be a donbt is Pevensey." He 
then proceeds : — " A road went thence aorosB the Weald 
to Nm-iompgva ml Landinum, having a station in the midst 
of the forest which from it wae called Silva Anderida." 
He does not, however, quote any authority, nor does he 
say where this station was. We find no mention made of 
any other place in this immediate vicinity, and from its 
peculiar position there appears not to have been a spot 
bettor adapted for a station. A market in such a thinly 
populated district as the Weald must have been a boon to 
the inhabitants. The internal communication was yet 
most imperfect, and the Anglo-Saxon laws did not befriend 
pedlars and potty chapmen, but endeavoured to confine 
all bargaining as much as possible to towns. 

The tolls paid (thol) were claimed by the King not Tolli. 
merely for the liberty of buying and selling, or keeping a 
market ; bnt they were also a tribute or custom for passage, 
from which the Sovereigii would grant ocoosionally an 
exemption. 

Thus as early as the eighth century we find Ethelbald Oodex, No. 84. 
of ifercia grunting to a monastery in Thanct exemption . 
from toll throughout his kingdom for one ship of burthen, 
which Eadbcrt, in 761, extended to London, Fordwio lb. No.Te. 
(Fordwich), and Seorre (Barro) ; also, to the Bishop of 

Hia inthority ii nppoaed to be Ri«hftrd of CirenDestor, a Teiy 
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Oats. XVL . Boohester the exemption of toll of one sMp, whether his 
ovn or Another's) in the same ports. Canute gave the 
harbonr and tolls of Sandwich to Christ Chnroh, Canter- 
bury, together with a feny. Under Harold this ri^t 

Coi 737. was attempted to he interfered with by the Abbot of Bt. 

Angnstine's, who at last even went bo far as to dig a canal 

Kamb. B*z. in order to divert the channel of trade ; but the monks of 

v<?!6.' p. 76. ^'^^ Church nevertheless sncoeeded in retaining the 
property. The bargeBses of DdVer are represented in 
the time of Edward the Confessor ae being free of toll 
throughout England. 

EUti, Fairs were at this time of little repute ; only one is 

mentioned throughout Domesday. 

OtiM, tmnit. ^- Semble and Kr. "Wright both remark that it is on- 
fortnnate that we poaseBs so few documents which throw 
any light on the condition of our towns at this period, 
which were to be fonnd in the greatest number on our 
Southern coast. Few of them appear to have perished 
while the Barons were settling themselTes in Britain. 
Anderida, we have Been, is almost the only recorded 
instance of a fortified city falling by violent breach ; and 

Su. in Ens^ in this case, says Kemble, " So complete was the destruc- 

T<iLn.,p.38B. iJQjj j[j^^ j^g ingenuity of modern enqnirers has been 
severely taxed to assign the ancient Bite." It was, how- 
ever, the oonntiy and not the town which regulated the 
form of life and early institutions of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Their streets a|^ar to have borne the names of particular 
trades or occupations carried on in them, such as Fell- 

Ib., p. 340. monger, Horsemonger, Fleshmonger, Shoewright, Shield- 
wright, Tanner, and Salter Streets, and the like. 

"Let ni.'prooBsdiMr. Knabls, "plsee ft oathedial and agnfldliall, 
with Iti b«Ui7, in the micbrt of then itrecti ; ninoiind thsm with & 
oinniit of wslli ud gate*, uid add to them the oommon Dsmee of North- 
' g&ta, Bonthgatc, Eutgite, and Weitgite— here and there let ne fix the 
mariiet uid Iti ormi, tha dwelliogi of the biahop and hie olergr, the 
honiei of the Queen, uid perhapt the ooniiien, of the priooipal idminii- 
tratiTa offlcen and of the leading borghen ; above all, let n« boild a itatelf 
fortreu to orerave or to defend the place, to be the reiideaoe of the gertfa 
and hie garriaoD, and the dta of the conrti of jmtioe ; and we ihall have 
atleait aplaiiiibUi«pi«MiitatMU of a piinoipal Anglo-Saxon d^," 
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Ganterbar; was a ^aoe of ooasiderable importanoe at (^baf. zvl 
tliis time, from the fact that it had, as we have seen, its 
" eeven moneyers " ta mints, besides its King's gerefe or 
sheriff, its Bishop's gerefa, and also its Bnrh ger6fa, 
freely elected by the citizens, who not only administeted 
justice in the bnrhwaremot, bat, if neoesBary, led tha city 
trainbands to the field, by which it was in some measure 
protected against the arbitrary will of a noble or bishop. 

We have already spoken of the gilds or dnbs which 
existed in the cities and towns. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



WE will now Bpeak of the landed property of the 
county, and the tenure nnder which it was held ;* 
and here let me teqnest the reader not to confound the 
Anglo-Saxon with the Norman tenure. The diatinciion 
is too often lost sight of; but the fact is that the former 
was comparatively free, while the latter, or the feudal 
tenure, was one of strict dependence. The earliest Saxon 
division was into (1) Crown land ; (2) Allodium land ; (8) 
FoMtuid; (4)Bocland; and (6) Lienland. 

(1) The crown land comprised that portion of the con- 
quered country and spoil which was set apart for the Sove- 
re^ or chief, who placed in each vill or wic where he pos- 
sessed property a rillieus or mcgerefa. These places were 
distinguished as Boyal vills, such as "^-ya, Eastry, and 
Milton ; and the officer (subsequently known by the Nor- 
man term bailiff) superintended the management and 
cultivation of the soil and watched over the Idog's in- 
terests ; in short, represented him. The Sovereign, as we 
shall see, was also usually possessed of private estates, 

* We havs no proof that Hengut, vheii be took poBaeaeion of Kent, 
diTidsd portdooi of the loil among hii foUowen by the outing of lota ; 
but ve ma; infer tliat he did n>, aft«r taking cue of hiiaaelf , tor snoh 
appean to have been the usual praotice amonj; the enrlieat formatloDi <rf 
. GerraaQ Bettlemeute. Mr. Tum^sn]^, " It is highly probable that the 
SaxoQ wsr-cyning [King, the aon or child of the nation] suooeodod to all 
the righta of the monarch he diflposseBaed, and in rowanliog hia oom- 

S anion! and wairiora with the diviiign of the epoil, it can Iw aa little 
Dubted that from thoae to whom the cyning or the vitena gave the 
lands of the Bcitiah landovccra, a oertain portion of militaiy rarvioe wu 
exacted in order to maintain the couquMt Qifsj had aohiexedi" 
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'which did not merge in the Crown and were under his Ch*>. xvii. 
absolute control. 

(2) AAer thus providing for the Sovereign, or chief, 
portions of land, varying no doubt in qnantity, were 
Bet apart for his new settlers or followers. TheBe, which 
consisted of arable land, constituted the allodium, or alod 
land. It formed the lot or share of the first settlers ; and 8iu, to Eog., 
the smallest portion allotted was one that was deemed -OA. '^^' ' 
sufGoient for the support of one family, and would keep 
a plough at work during the year. The pastures and the 
marsheB, constituting chiefly what we should now call 
commons, or unreclaimed lands, with the woods and 
forests, were reserved for the maintenance of cattle, and 
remained in ondivided possession among the whole of the 
freemen ; but it was the artMe allotmtnt which conferred 
the right to participate in the advantages of these com- 
mons, woods and forests, or folcland, which (unless after- 
wards converted into bocland) did not, we shall see, become 
absolute property in the hands of the individual possessors, 
for the ownership remained in the State. 

(8, 4) Nest in order were the fololands and boolands ; 
and as Mr. Thorpe, in his " Glassary to the Ancient Laws 
and Institutions of England," has so ably defined them, I 
feel no apologjr is necessary for adopting his account. 

"FalO-uBD, 'Tha land of tha folk or people.' It wu the proi>ert; 
at the eamnnLnity. It might be oooupied in oommon, or poaaeaaetl in 
■arenlty; md, in the Utter oue, it mu probably pnraelled out to 
iudlvidusb !□ the /ofcyenwt or oourt of the diitriot, uid the gnuit 
■uietioned bj the froemen *ho were there pment. But, while it 
oontinned to be foIeUnd, it oonld oot be alieDatad In petpetoitj ; and 
theratoie, on the «ipir«tion of the term for which it hid been granted, 
it reverted to the oommmiltf , and wu again diitiibnted hj the same 
anthoritr. 

"Folcland wai nbjeot to many borthenl and eiaotioni from which 
booland wu exempt. The poHoaor* of folcland were bound to aaiut in 
the nparatlon of royal villa, and in other pQblio worki. They wete 
liable to have travellen and othen qaartered on them for aubaiitenca. 
They were required to give hoipitality to Klnga and great men in their 
prograuei through the country, to fumiih tliem with earriagea and 
relay* of honea, and to extend the aanie auiatanoe to their meuengera, 
tollowen, Bod lervanta, and even to the penone who had ohaige of their 
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Ohap. avu. hKwki, hoTM, *ai honndi. Snolt ti leut »re tha barthani from vUoh 
Ikods ire liberated, Then oonvarted b; ehariar into booUnd. 

" FolcUnd might b« hald bj freemen of sll nnki and oonditiooi. It 
i« A miitiike to innKgine, with Idmbude, Spelman, >nd > lloet of wld- 
qouiea, that it tu poweued b^ the oommon people only. Still leu li 
Blaokitons to be credited whan, tnuting to Bomner, he tell* na it ma 
land held in Tillentge b; people in a itate of downright ■erritads, 
belongiDg, boli thej and their children and effect*, to the lord of tho 
■oil, Uke the rest of the cattle or itook upon the land.— (SIoebbiiM, 
IL, 92.) A deed pnbliihed bjr Lje azpoiai the atnr ot Umm rapieienta- 
tioni.-'(.ln^.&iximI>ict., App. n., 2.) 

"Boo-Li:«D, land held by book or oharter. It waa land that liad been 
aormd by an Act of the Ooremment from tha foldaad, and oonveried 
into an evtate of perpetnal inheritance. It might belong to the Chnnh, 
to the King, or to a nibjeot It migbt be alienable and deriiabU at tha 
will ol tbe proprietor; it wight be limited in ita deaoent without any 
power of allanatioD in the pdwaaa o r. It wu often granted for a duf^ 
Ufe, or for more liraa than one, with lenuinder in peipetoity to tha 
thiinili. It waa forfeited for raiioni dellnqoenoet to the Btate. 

"Satataa in perpetuity were nnullj created by oharter after tho 
introdnolioa of writing, and on that aooonnt bocland and land of inherit- 
ance [the allodinm land] are often naed ai aynonynunu ezprenona. Bnt 
at an earlier period they ware ocnferred by the delivery of a ataS, a 
apear, an amw, a drinking hom, the branah of a tree, or a piece of turf ; 
and when the donation waa in favour of the Chnrch, theae lymbolioa] 
rapreaentationa of the grant were depoaited with aclemnity on the altar. 
Nor WM thia practioe entirely laid aaide after the introdncticn of title 
deeda, There are Inatancea of it ai late aa the time ot the Ccnqneior. 
It la not, therefore, quite correct to >ay that all the lands of the Anglo- 
Saioni were either folclaod or booland. When land waa granted in 
perpetoity it ceaaed to be fololaiul, but it vonld not with propriety be 
termed booland, nnlsu it wai coDvejed bj ■ written inatnunent. 

" Bocland waa releaaad from all aerrice* to the pnblia,* with the azo^. 
ttou of contribntiDg to military eipeditioni and to the reparatiooa of 
oaatlea and bridgea. Theae dntiaa ot serrieea were ocaupriaed In the 
phrase of trinoda neeeuitiu which were aud to be incumbent on all 
peraona, ao that none oould be exouied from them. Tlie Ohnrah, indeed, 
ooDtrived in aome eaasa to obtain an exemption from them, bnt in 
general its landi, like those of othen, were subject tc them. Soma of 
the charter* granting to the poaaeaaiotii ot tha Church an eiemptian 
from all aerviaea whaterer are genuine, bat the greater part of them are 



"Booland might, nevertheleaa, be aubjeoted to the payment of an 
annnal rent to the State by it* original ohwier ot ereaticn, and might be 
held by freemen of all tank* and degrees. 

" The estates of the higher nobility ocuuated chiefly of booland. 

* This I* donbted, azoept in tho granta to ohnrohea and priTOeged 
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Biihopi uid ftbboti might have booland of their own in additiOD to what CHAT. XV ll. 
thsj held in right of the Chuioh. 

" The Anglo-Saxon Kings had private eitates of boaUiid, and theae 
eatatea did not morge in the croim, bnt were deviaaWo by irill, the 
mbjeot at gift, oT ule, and tranuninible bj inheritance, in tiie ume 
maoner ai bosland beld by a lubject" 

(6) The thanea, or other ownerfi of theso different 
olassea of estates, first reserved for themselves sufficient 
for the homBteads and farms and the dwellings of their 
dependants, consisting of eotlarii and urri, vho by labour 
in their various departments supplied the daily wants of 
their respective chiefs ; and the remainder of the land was 
leased out to those who had no land, and often on harsh 
and oneroas oonditions. This land the Saxons called Lien 
or loan — as it was considered to be lent. It was often 
granted for lives, especially by the eooleaiastlcs ; * but in 
the case of folcland the lessee could, of course, only grant 
a lease conunensarate with his own term or estate. 

Thus we have the original alod, the lot or share of laud 
of the chief or King and his companions in arms who were 
the first settlers ; the folcland, or property of the com- 
mnnity; the bocland, or land held by book or charter, 
severed from the folcland by au Act of the State or Go- 
vernment of the dayi and converted into an estate of in- 
heritance; and the Ian-land, or the land which could be 
let and granted out of each of the others. The allodium 
land and bocland are by Spehnan, Somner, Hasted, and 
other writers frequently classed together, and these writers 
Bpeak only of booland and folcland, which is no doubt in- 
correct. Mr. Eemble and Ur. Tbcarpe appear to agreo on 
this point. Booland formed no part of the family inherit- 
ODoe, and the owner could dispose of it as he pleased, 
whereas the paternal inheritance, the original allodium 
land, conld not be left away from the family. 

* Leau* for Htm have alwar* prevailed more in the West of England 
than in the Soutb. Very little land hiu ever been held in Kent under 
kawa far livu. The Rectorial tithes of 'Wye, however, nro stiU held in 
tbli manner hj Sir. Drue, U.P., under the Eccletiaeticid I'omtuiBBioDen, 
as ^ax% of the puesessions of the See of Canterbury ; and tlie lato Earl of 
Quildf ord held oonuderable property of the Dean and Chiiptor of Canter- 
bury, in Bomney Manh, under a Lease for lives which expired at Lis 
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Kent, p. 220. 



LaiUng'a 
Domeiday, 
p. 117. 



FasBing over, as I most aeoessaril; do, the loog interr&l 
of time which elapsed between the &^t Saxon settlement 
in England and the reign of Edward the Confessor, and 
oonaidering only the broad and general division of the 
soil, we find that on the eve of the conquest what thru 
constitnted onltivated lands in Kent were of two kinds, 
allodial and socage. The allodial was held by the Sove- 
reign, the Chnrch, the thanes, and the gentry, and formed 
about one-third of the entirety ; such, for inBtance, was 
West Feokham, which was held by Earl Leofwin, who fell 
with his brother Harold n., at the battle of Hastings, and 
the king had at that time " three denes of that manor in 
the Weald, where fonr vOleins resided." The burgesses of 
Canterbnry were also the allodial tenants of the king in 
respect of four score acres of land in that city. The king 
received from these tenants in Kent pecuniary mulcts, and 
was entitled to a reUef at death. All this was changed at 
the conquest, when the rights of the allodial tenants were 
forcibly estingoiehed. Instead, they were made feudal 
tenants in capite, ezcept where certain monasteries were 
permitted on petition to retain the old tenure of free alms 
or francalmoigne, and to remain as nearly allodial as the 
feudal law would sanction. 

The socage land, or remaining two-thirds of the entirety, 
was gavel-land subject to rent and service. 

Having mentioned gavel-land, it ma; be convenient here 
to refer briefly to what is known as the tenure, but more 
generally called the Custom, of Gavelkind, * which has 
existed in Eent possibly from the time of the Britons, but 
certainly from the time of the Saxons and Danes to the 
present day, and is the Common Law of the county, by 
which land descends to and ia inherited by all the sons 
equally. It was the form of descent or succession which 
the Almighty prescribed for his chosen people, the Jews, 



* Sanmer, in hia trettiie on OaTelkind, devotei farty4«ven pagei to 
the oaniidention of whether it is & tennTS or oiutom. *ad uonolude* thkt 
it ia > tenure. Ur. J. D. Norwood, of Aghford. edited the lalt edition 
of Mr. Bobinion'a tieatiw on Oavslkind, in 1S58. 
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(except thftt with th&t nation the eldest had a doable Chap. XVil. 
portion) and it has been preeerred in Kent to this day. 

I will not enter on the peTplexing etymology of the 
word OavelMnd, bnt merely remark that one class of onr 
legal Inminaries conjecture that it ia founded upon the 
nature of the descent, to all the eons equally, and not to 
the eldest* by the right of primogeniture ; whilst the 
other olass contend that it is founded on the rents and 
serrioea issuing out of the land. 

Bnt as I shall have oooasion again to notice this tenure, 
I will only further observe here that the presumption of 
law is that all lands which in this county were anciently 
and originally holden in socage tenure ate Gavelkind, 
and descend to all the sons equally, being the same class 
of lands which in other eountiea are also called socage 
lands, and descend to the eldest son. Gavelkind is in 
^xv&i"t}ie tenure of socage aceording to the cuttoma of Kent;" jn^ n. 45, 
and this tenure cannot now be changed and the custom 
extinguished but by Act of Parliament, whatever power 
the Sovereign and Archbbhop of Canterbury might 
anciently have had. Bnt I would remind the reader 
that though all ancient socage lands in Kent are now of 
Gavelldnd tenure, yet previous to the Conquest there were n, „ nn 
socage tenants of an inferior order, such aa the bordarii, 
who tilled the inland and were not then included in the 
privileges of O-avelkind ; but the tenure gradually spread 
over all the lands in the shire which had been even of the 
lowest species of socage, and was, and still is, recognized 
as " the common law of Kent." 

In closing my remarks on the tenure of the landed 
property of this county at this period of our history, it 
may be stated on the authority of Bpelman, Bracton, and 
BUckstone, that some of the essential ports of the feudal 
system (called by Mr. Elton imperfect or unripe feudalism, 
existing in embryo) which had now spread itself over 
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Chap. svii. nearly the whole Continent of Europe, no doubt preToiled 
here, but it was not oniversally received in this Island 
until the arrival of the Normans. 

Ungar^'s It is worthy of remark (if Domesday is to be relied on) 

VoL L, ^%. ^^^ ^'°-^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ estates described as lying in Sent. 
not fewer than 191 (nearly one half) belonged to Edward 
the Goafeasor ; and that the remainder was unequally 
divided among the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of Bochester, the two Abbots of St. Augustine and St. 
Martin ; the Queen Edgitha, the Earls Godwin, Hamld, 
Leofwin [Lenin] , Alnod child, Brixi child, and 8bem 
Biga. These eleven were the great tenants in chief, the 
king's principal thanes, the real peers of the shire ; and 
we shall find this number of eleven tenants in chief kept 
up by the Conqueror when he re-dietributed the county, 

Ke°t!"''2a omitting the name of the King himself (who should not be 
classed with the tenants), and omitting also the monks of 
the Archbishop, who do not appear to have held any land 
in Kent. 

The great ftesembly or supreme council of the realm was 
called the Witenagemot (literally, the meeting of the 
Witan or Councillors of the nation), founded npon the 
public meetings or councils of the Germans, frtnn their 
very first appearance in history. 

As long as Kent continued an entire kingdom, the attend- 
ance of the Witan or what might then be termed a Folk- 
mote, at any given place in Kent, was no great hard- 
ship ; when, however, it became united with other counties, 
and when its members were called upon, as they frequently 
were, to attend at one of the royal residences, beyond the 
limits of their own shire, it may naturally be inferred 
that the freemen, as a body, were net unwilling to conmiit 
their interests to the ealdormen, soirgerefa, the reeves and 
thnncB, and the ecclesiastics, distinguished for their vris- 
dom, moat of whom had influence with the Sovereign, 
and were connected with him by blood or marriage, from 
whom he looked for assistance in cases of emergency ; es- 
pecially as they knew the wants of their several localities. 



Tb« Witenage- 
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Easter and ChriBtmas were the usual timeH for tLene Chap. XVII. 
meetingB ; but whether they assembled by royal summoaa 
or by usage at these or other stated periods is a matter of 
doubt; and without speoalating on who constituted the 
supreme council before the introduction of Christianity, or 
whether the members were originally elected or not, it will 
be eofficient for my purpose to state that the Baxon 
charters, commencing with the seventh century, give 
almost the only reliable information respecting the com- 
position, powers, and functions, of the Witena-gemot. 

It appears to have been composed of the King, .£the- 
lings or princes of the blood, archbishops, bishops, abbots, Thmpe'i 
dnkes or ealdormen, sometimes even priests and deacons, y^^'' 
and generally of a large attendance of miliUi, miniatTe, or 
thaneit, many of whom were royal ofGcers, geiefan and the 
like, in the shires. They did not constitute an elective 
body of representatives, such as we now have. In short, 
the Comnumt of England, as ice in the present day wnderHand Bndy'tTnet*, 
the expretnon, is a widely different assembly from the V- ^'^ 
Anglo-Baxon Witena-gemot. Their powers have been 
most ably classed by Mr. Eemble, under the twelve fol- 
lowing heads : — 

"(1) Fint and in genenl, thajp poneiBed a ooimlUtiTa toIim, and Sue in Eug., 
light to ooiudder CTeiy pubUo aot, vhioh ooold be aathoriied bjthe Idng. VoL II., pa. 

" (2) They deliberated tipoa tie making of new Uir>, iriuch were to ^''*- 
be added to the eiirting folariht, and which were then piomolgated bj 
their own and the Idag^i anthority. 

" (3) They had the power of malung alliancei and treatiei of peaee, 
and of settling their terma. 

" (4) Ther had the power of Bleating the king. 

" (6) They had the power to depou the king, if hii gOTemnuuit wu 
not condaoted for the benefit of ^e peopl«. 

" (6) The king and the Wltan had pow«r to app^t prelatea to Taeant 

" (7) The king and the Witan had alio power to regulate eooleaiaitisal 
matten, qipoint futi and feitivali, and de<dde npoa the levy and ez- 
penditnre of ecoleriaatioal revenue. 

" (8) The king and the Witan had power to levy taiei for the pnblie 

" (0) The king and the Witan had power to raise land and na fonta, 
when oooaaon demanded. 
"{lOJ The Wltac ponsoed the powgi of reoomnending, HMntliit 
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to, Mod guarutceing gnnta of Isndi, and of penDitttog the ci: 
fololond into boclajid, anil vice venA. 

" (11} Thsy poueoed the power of Bdjnd|^|[ the landi of oSenden 
and iDCeatates to 1m forfeit to the king. 

" (12) Lutl;, ther acted aa a inprema oaaxi of jn(tic«, both In oiTil 
and critoibal cuuoi," 

The aathorities given by Mr. Eemble in Bnpport of this 
cUfisifi cation, to far at affeeU Kent, may be tbilB briefly 



(1) When GhiistiEiiiity was introdnced into Eent, 
Ethelbert by Mb laws recognized it, and the Christian 
prieethood, and Bede declarcB it was ratified by a solemn 
act of the Witan, " rum connUo eapientum." 

(2) The prologue to the law of Withred declares — 
"The«o are the dooms of TVitbred, king of the men of Kent." "In 

the reign of the moit clement king of the men of Kent, Withred, In the 
fifth year of hii nign, the ninth indiction {a.d. 696), the nith da; of the 
monUi Rugem,* in the plaoe which it called Biijihamited [Beanted, DMr 
Haidatone], where wa> uumbled a delibarattTe eonventioii of the great 
men including the King, 'the high bithop of Britain,' tha bishop of 
Bocheiter, awl eTery degree of the Church in that tribe." 

They made decrees, and added them to the lawfnl 
GQBtonis of the men of Kent. Other kings (inclnding 
Alfred) did the same. So that it may be inferred that 
whoever the Witan may have been, they possessed a legis- 
lative aathority conjointly with the Mng. 

(4) That the Witan had the power of electing the 
king, is established by the laws of Al&ed, Edmnnd Iron- 
side, £c. ; and that 

(6) They could depose the king, we have seen in the 
case of Sigebert. 

(6) Dnnetan was elected Archbishop of Canterbniy in 
959 " cotisUw tapientum." 

(8) Taxes were levied by the king and Witan, well 
known by the name of Danegeld, to meet the expenses 
occasioned by the Danish war under Ethelred, and which, 
in one year, amounted to the enormons sum (for those 
days) of £82,500.+ 

• "Rigc-cm, rpe-houte; the month for hotuing rye (Anguit)." — 
Botaorth'i Diet.' 
f After thirt7-aine yean of rigorous eiaotion, Danegeld was abollihed 
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(10) Thai the "Witan alao had a voice in the granting Ch*p. xvn. 
of lands and of GODrertiiig folcland into bocland, and vice 
versa, we have abeady seen in the case of the exchange 
at Weetwell and Mer^am. 

(12) And lastly, that the Witan acted as a snpreme 
court of justice, is evidenced by the charters recording 
the result of such trials, and by the proceedings of the " '* 
Witan in the case of Earl Godwin and his family in the 
affray at Dover with Eustace the Count of Boulogne, 
already referred to in Chap. XV., when Godwin and his 
son were snnunoned to appear before the gemot to answer 
the charge, and being refused safe conduct, declined to 
attend and were outlawed for a time. ^ 

Bat little is known of the mode of proceedings of the 
Witena-gemot. They met at no fixed place. Proposi- 
tions vraie brought b^ore them by the king, and after due 
deliberation, they were accepted, modified, or rejected. 
Beeves or other ofBoeta appointed for that purpose, the 
miflsi, then carried the ordinances down into the several 
BhiroB, and others took a wed, or pledge, from the freemen voL li°'t>. Z32. 
that they would abide by what had been enacted. This is 
substantiated by the following evidence. During the 
reign of Ethelstan, and subsidiary to the acts of various 
gemots held by him, we find "All the Witan gave their 
pledges together to the Archbishop at ' TbunderBfield,' 
when certain parties (naming them) came to meet the 
gemot by the Idng's command, that each iteeve should take y^^ „ ^ii. 
the pledge in his own shire that they would all hold the 
frith as King Ethelstan and the Witan had counselled it 
at Paversham." 

We find a very remarkable document addressed to the 
some king apparently, upon receipt of the Acta of the 
council of Faveraham by the men of Kent, denoting their 
acceptance of the same. They commence by saying: — Thorm, 

"DMreitl Thrbidiop«ofKaiitudaUtkeTIiuiMofEentthire,c(rli, '^'^'•■P-^^. 

l.f Edward the ConfeMor, Init tu nuDpoaed bj WilliuD the Conqaeror, 
kud kttenrudi remitted by him. It vu an eitraordinaiy tai, like our 
modem income tax, tud onen enfoited for Iodk tmni. 
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Ohap. XTU uid abarl*,* retom tliuik* to thee their deftreit lard (or what thou but 

been pleued to orduu reapeoting our place, and to inquira and cxmmlt 

ooncerniDg our advantage, aince great va« the need for lu all, both rich 
and poor; and this we have taken in hand with all the diligance we oould 
b; the aid of thoae Witan [Sapiente*] whom thou didat Bend unto ni, ke." 
The Sklremoot mnBt on this occaeion have been held at 
FarTeraham, and the bisliopB of Kent were, of course, the 
AxohbiBhop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Rochester. 
The oouBent of the people to the proposed ensctnients vaa 
not obtained by sending representativee from the shires to 
the 'Witan, but by the eending the oApmiLA down to the 
shire and taking the pledge to obeeire these new laws ; 
Uius the Witena-gemot passed the law, and the aathorities 
of the shito accepted it. 

The labonrs of the late Mr. Kemble, as well as Ifr. 
Thorpe (upon which I have drawn largely) have thrown 
considerable light on thie important aubject. I must not, 
however, pursue it further ; but content myaelf with select- 
ing from Mr. Eemble's list, some of the principal Witena- 
gemots affecting Kent during a period of npwacds of 800 
years. 
VoLII.,r.2tI. "^thelbartof Kent, A.D, 696— 605,— The pwmnlgstionof thalamof 
jSUielberht took place during the life of AuKortine. This flxea their date 
betwGGD 696, when he anived in l^lngland, and 605, whan he died. Beda 
tolls us that these laws were enacted by the advice of the Witan, ' nun 

* Ur. HaUam, in his eupplemeotal notes, p. t!29, Temarka npon this 
important docoinent ; — " It ia, moreoTer, an objection to considemig thia 
a formal enactment by the witan of the shire, that it runs in the namea 
of ' thaini, coiaita et riltanV Can it be maintained that the oeorls ever 
formed an integrant element of the legislature in the kingdom of Kent ! 
It may be alleged that their name was inserted, though the; bad not 
been formallf consenting parties, aa we find in some parliamentary grants 
of money much later. Itut this would be an arbitrary conjecture, and 
the terms 'ornnci thaiai,' ete., are very large." 
Ib.,p.23j. To this Mr. Kemble replies, " If tho ceorls eTcr did form an int^rant 

part of the legislature in the kingdom of Kent, the whole question is 
settled. But I do not contemplate the thanes in Kent acting here ea a 
legislative body : thnt is, I do not believe Kthelstan's Witan in Wesaex 
to have poaeed a law, and then bis Witan in Kent to have accepted or 
conflrmeii it. I believe his Witnn from all England to have made certain 
enactmeots, which the proper ofBcers brought down to the various shires, 
and ill the Bhiremoots there took pledge of the shire-thanes that they 
aoceptodnnd would abide by the preiaises. And this is the more striking 
because there ia every reason to suppose thnt the Witona.gem6t, whose 
acts tho shlre-thanes of Kent thus acoepted, was actual^ holdcn at 
Favenhuo, in that county." 
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emtnlw MjnoituM.' We miy therefore oonnlnde that » gein6t wu held CHIP. XVIL 

in KsDt for the purptue ; and from the contents of the Iavi tbeniselv«i, 

it ii obritnu that the Homui olergy filled en important place therein, 
"Bmj had pnibablf rtepped into the poeitioii of Uie pagHO piieethood, and 
itDprored it." 

".AichtuBliop Theodore, a.i>. 680.— Id thli fear mi held the gem6t at 
Htethfield, in the preeenae of tlie Ungi of Nortfanmberland, Mereia, 
East Anglia, and Kent. Its eooleaiaatleal aeti era preserved : they are 
paTtieQlailj directed against tlie heiesy of Eutyohes. Bnt there was a 
witena-gemM at the wna time, probably to lanetion the deoiiion of the 
eleijy." 

"Wihtraed of Kent, A.D. 696.— Immediately upon Wihtiaed's ae- 
OMsion he held a great oonnoil, ' myed contUmn,' or gem6t of hii wltan, 
to settle the eooleuastloal and sacmlar diffloulties wbioh had aiiaen dnrlng 
tiie dvil wan of hi* predeeesaors and his own itrnBgla for the thnine. 
The gem6t was held at Berghamited, now Beanted, in Kent Its aots 
an extant In the law> which yet go under Wlhtiaed'i name. Another 
Kcm6t of Wihtiaed'a, said by the ohroninle to have been held in 694 Chion. Sax. 
at Baoeauceld, now Bapduld, in Kent, oon£rmed the liberties of the -^'^ ^*- 
Kentish utergy." 

"Offaof Herola, A.l>. 78S.— In this year was held the stormy synod of 
Cealohyth [Chelsea^ In whioh the proTinoe of Canterbuiy was partitioned, 
and the arohbishoprio of Lichfield founded. ItwasolearIy»witens-Beni6t, ■^*«> P* ?''■ 
aa Offa caused his sou E(^ehTd to be elected Idng by the meeting." 

" Ce'nwolf of Heraa, A.n. 708.— A gem6t, called synodus, the place of 
which is not known. The bnsinen recorded Is merely seeolar. Before 
the signatnrea occur the words : 'Ease suitt nomina tpitronun ac prin- 
njnnn fui Aoe «KCuni in tjniwfo eontentitntti tubtcnpMnin/.' The 
■ignatares oompriao the names of seieial laica, — a plain proof that the 
word lynoduB Is not confined to eccleslsstiaal meetings. Another, or 
pethape tiie same, at Baceanoeld [BapchUd], in Kent, whei« the oleigy 
made a declaration of Uberttes." 

"B^berfat of Wesaei and ^thelwnlf of Kent, A.l>. S3S.— In this year 
there was s council at Kingston, under these kings, Coelnoth the uoh- 
biihop, and the prelates of his province. Secular affairs of great 
imporUnoe were settled on this oooasion, and a regular treaty of poaoe 
and alliance agreed between the Eentith dergy and the Irings. At flrat 
tliis wee ligned only by Coelnoth and the clergy ; but fur further coefirma- 
tion it was sent to King ^thelwulf at the roy^ vill of Wilton, and there 
ezacated by the King, his dukes and thaoes. Another docoment exists 
in which the olargy of Wlnebester enter into similar engagements with 
^e kings." 

".Xthelwulf of Weseex, fthelsten of Kent, A.D. SU.— A gemM at 
Canterbury, attended by the kings, the archbishop, the bishop elect of 
Boohester, 'mm prirtcipibtu, dtieiimt, albatibtu, et emtctis ptnerolis dig- 
niiatit oplmatibut.'" 

"Eidweard of Vessel, A.D. 910.— A gem6t wes held in WeMei this 
year. And there appears to have been another at Ajleaford in Kent, in 
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Chap. XVII. whioh tha witui gkve judgmeot in the mit batween 06dk uid Qhmu 

Eidgyfn. 

"Qemdtiof .AthdittD'a, the dktraof which uenuoBrtaln, vuehaldat 
FftTenhuo uid other pUoe*." 

Folfanote, I -will next describe the County Court, which was 

known in Saxon timee, after Kent ceased to be an entire 
kingdom, as the folkmote and shiremote. Some vriten 
have mode a marked distinction between these terms. 
Thos Dr. Brady infers from the laws of our Saxon Huge 
that the folkmote was an inferior ooort held before the 
oloM. p. 42. ^6'* «eve every month to do folk right, and compose 
Thotpe, emaUer differences ; and in support of this he quotes 

ViAl!;?. 165. Chap. XI. of the laws of King Edward the Elder. 
^336. Manwood limits the application of the term folkmote 

to London. He tells us our ancestors had severaJ com- 
pound words ending in mote. Thus folkmotea were the 
Gonrts held in London where all the folk or people did 
complain against the mayor and aldermen for mlsgovem- 
ment within the city. 
PaioohiU According to Kennett, folkmotes referred to borough 

Antiq., p. isa mgetingB^ mid shiremotes referred to county meetings. 
The one was snbseqnently swallowed up in the common 
council of the borou^, and the other in the sherifTs 
Aiuc.8u.GoT., toum"' and assizes of the city. But Squire, Wilkins, 
^iikiu'GloM. ^^^ more recently Mr. Kemble, treat the folkmote and 
t *M. shiremote as synonymous. Both the terms are need 

IL, p.''l6S. at different periods of Anglo-Saxon history, and by dif- 
ferent kings ruling over different kingdoms ; and folkmote 
is certainly more frequently used in oonnection with sub- 
jects of minor jurisdiction than Bhiremote, still I think 
they were synonymous. Thus in the laws of King Ina (8) 
already referred to, we have seen a provision made for the 
Ante p. 103. demand of justice before the " aeirman " or other judge. 
wort. In the laws of King Alfred (22) the folkmote is referred 

Xbotpe, to in a case where one who first seeks to recover a debt 

Vol. L, p. 77. gji j afterwards wishes to withdraw his plaint from the 
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folkmote ; and in the samo laws (88) we find a penalty for Oats, xvil 

a man fighting before the king's ealdorman in the gemot, 

and a like penalty for disturbing the folkmote by drawing 

hie weapon ; "but if anght of this happen before a king's v^^l^fg. 

ealdorman jnnior or a king's priest " the penalty is re- 

daced. 

" B7 the Uwi of King Ethelitui it !■ ordained (2), ' Beapeotllig thOH j^ 2aL 
lonlleu men of vbom no Uw out be got, tiut the kindred be oonmiMided 
that the} domioUe him to folk-right, and find bim a lord in the foUc- 

"Andin the lame lawi (12), 'WehavBoidained t^t DOtwtnbnr anj 
property ont of port orer tirantj pence, bnt lat him bn; tb«io within in yo^|^„ 207 
the witnea of -Uis port-raere, or of another unlyine man, oi fnither on > i>- • 

the vitneu of the reerei 0/ Ue/otjbnote."' 

"By the laws of King Edgar {6}, ib i> ordained, ' And let the hnndred- „ ^ga 
gem6t be attended *i it vu before fixed, and thrioB in the year let a 
tuTh-stmit be fixed, and tvioe a lAeir-ffenutt, and let there be preient the 
blehop of the ■hire and the eildonnan, and there both expound the lair 
of Qod u the aeiinlar law.' " 

This provision is more clear and intelligible than ths 
previous ones. We have here, first, the asBembly of the 
hnndred, nest that of the borough or town (the bnrghmote), 
and lastly, the aseembly of the shire or county with the 
bishop and ealdorman, to expound the law. All this is 
also re-enacted by the laws of King Canute (IB). But I 
think the strongest evidence in support of the assertion ib. 38r. 
that the terms shiremote and folkmote are synonymons, 
and that the folkmote was not an inferior court, is to be 
found in the same laws of Canate (15). "Sunday market- 
ing we strictly forbid, and every folkmote, unless i( be for 
great nectmty ; and let hunting and all other worldly wcarks 
be strictly abstained from on that holy day." 

The "great necessity" here referred to, must have ap- 
plied to the afTairs of the whole shire, and not to a monthly 
asssembly appointed to " enforce the payment of debts, 
and compose smaller differences." 

These shiremotes, or f<dkmotea in Kent, were held even 
in Sason times at Fenenden Heath, as we have already p, los, 
noticed ; they met three times in the year ; while councils 
held at Bearsted, Bapchild, Canterbury, and A^lesford, 
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Cba?. XVIL -were tho asGemblles of the Witena-gemot. That st 
Faveraham appears to me to have been more in the 
nature of a conventjon. In referring to these councils 
and lavs, which extended over more than three centuries, 
the reader mast keep in view that though England 
at last formed one empire, and was ruled over by one 
Sovereign, there were still in many kingdoms and pro- 
vinces, distinct customs and laws, which remained in 
force until after the Conquest. 

Jodger. The administration of the laws as well as the making 

of them was, no donbt, originallj vested in the king and 
the Witenf^emot in common ; but the continuance of this 
practice must have soon become impossible. The king 
was the supreme judge in those causes which affected his 
thanes and officers, and in appeals from inferior tribonala. 
The activity of Alfred and Edgar in the administration of 
justice has been often commended. They journeyed to 
royal vills and monasteries for the purpose of assembling 
the people of the shire, and composing their difierences, as 
well as of remitting capital and bodily punishments and 
fines. Wherever the king took up his quarters, there he 

VoJ.IL,p.34?. oonld hold a court of justice. Lappenberg says itinerant 
judges did not exist mider the Anglo-Saxon kings ; but ac- 

(^ IL,a. IS. cording to the Mirror, as the kings were not able to do all 
by themselves they sent their commisBaries or missi ; and 
this it is also stated took place "in the time of King 
Alfred and before;" and, further, that King Alfred caused 
forty-four judges to be hanged in one year as homicides 

VoL IL, p. to. for their false judgments. Kemble, however, says that 
ve may leave this tale to the same veracious chapter 
of history as records his invention of trial by jury ; but it 
is obvious from the words of his biographer that Alfred 
assumed some right to direct them in the exercise of their 
functions. 

Jurist. Greasy also, in his ' Biee and Progress of the English 

j_n Constitntion,' says, " It is to be hoped that few educated 

men of the present day believe in the myth of trial by 

jury having been invented by Al&ed." Among the 
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Anglo-Saxons there was no tribunal composed of ewom Oe*x, xvn. 
indlTiduala, whose province it was to decide on the truth 
of an aocosation, and the value of the proof in enpport of 
it. 

An Anglo-BaxoQ criminal trial took place in the tdiire- 
mote or folkmote, and all present had a right to take part 
in it. Ko selection was made of twelve men ewom to 
weigh the evidence pro and eon, and a true verdict give 
according to that evidence, bat all were authorised accn- 
eera, witnesses, and judges at the same time, and unanimity 
in their verdict was not required. 

Their syetem of trying ofienders was either by requiring 
tiie production of compurgators (those who by their oathe 
asserted their belief of the innocency of the accused) or by 
the ordeal of either fire or water, "bj which the accused on 
his defence appealed to the judgment of God and relied on 
Hie miraoulouB interposition to vindicate the innocent. 

"In the fint of theiB modei," nyi Onaiy, "the aoonwd pirtj' vu 
nqnind to prodooe neighboDn to ■weu' to thsir belief in hii Innooenoej p. 212. 
■nd the effect of luch neiehboon' oathi tu eotimftted not b; the meuu 
of knowledge poueued b; tiis deponent*, or by their ohentotcn, or even 
1)7 their number, but bj their 'irorth' in the ADglo-Saiion loale of 
penont ; eooording to whioh an wxVk osth wu equal to the oath* of dx 
oeorie, and w on. If the aMiusd party produced the reqninte amonnt 
of oath (vhich wa* in erery case rigonnuly defined by a oniiooily-minnte 
poiid tuiff), be iraa Ht froe. It tlie aggragata value of the mXba of hii 
eomptugaton fell below the praaoribed lam, be wai pronoonoed gid%. 
If the aceniad p«non pnt himmlf upon tha trial by oideal, the mifibt of 
Um hot Iran which he waa to bear, or tha depth to whioh he waa to 
pinnae hli arm into the hot water, wai icinpulanily pre-appointed by 
tha law. The aiMmbly looked on. In irial by oompnigation, they 
added up the amount of the oatha ; in trial by ordeal, they watched the 
affect of the hot iron or hoi watet upon the onlprlVi akin, and that wai 
an which they had to do."* 

There wae another method of trial by ordeal called the ordeaL 

■ See Palgrave'a Hirtory of the Britidi Conrtltution. "It mnat not, 
bowerar, be nppoeed tbat. in cawa of flagnnt guilt, the offender waa 
allawed the chaj)« of eHsaping thnmgb the perjui; of oampnrgaton, or 
the Joggleiy which waa frequent in tha ordeaL On tba oontrei;, the 
alayer who waa foood near the bleeding cone, or the thief who waa taken 
401 freah pnnuit in poaaeuioQ of the booty, waa atmng up to the nearoat 
bough wjthont ee " 
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Chap, xvn, offa exeerata, or coraned, by wiaab the clergy used to parge 
tbemBelreB, and probably ohoaen beoanse it was the least 
likely to pnt the party to any peril ; s morsel of bread vras 
placed on the altar with great ceremony, which the person 
to be tried was to eat, and if it etnok in hia throat it was 
a token of guilt. Thne in this inetanoe, as in that of cold 
water, a miracle was supposed to be wrought to prove the 
guilt of the person ; whUe in those of the hot water and 
hot iron, the like divine interposition was expected to de- 
monstrate innocence. 

Grime. The crimes to which the Anglo-Saxons were principally 

addicted were homicide, personal injuries, and theft, 
which were atoned for by fines or peeimiary punishment. 
Whether this system arose from the idea that punish- 
ment should be attended with benefit to the state, or 
with some compensation to the individnal injured or 
his relatives, or whether death was less dreaded as an 
evil than poverty, or whether it was easier to make the 

Turner, great (the principal authors of the crimes committed) 

'P' responsible in their property than in their lives, cannot 
perhaps now be decided ; bnt certain it is that the pro- 
tection which in this our day is afforded to the person 
and property of the hnmbleet individual did not then 
exist. In speaking of the shire I have referred to the 

p. 103. < were,' or pecuniary value set upon every grade of 

Tamw, society which has been called an "exhibition of legisla- 

ToLIL,p.482. tive arithmetic." 

Hence one murder provoked another, and the feeling oi 
revenge was transmitted from one generation to another. 
Bnt as soon as bimioide was discountenanced by the legis- 
lature another pecuniary payment in the nature of a fine 
was imposed on the murderer in addition to the were ap- 
pointed to be paid to the family of the deceased, which 
was called the mte. Still, by this system of w*re» and 

lb. 487. mte», individaals could continue to glut their revenge if 

they chose to pay for it, which, however, was somewhat 
checked by the interference of Edmund the First. 
The different treres or compensations for personal in- 
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joriea were very onrions, fixed values being set on eaoh Cha t. X VIL 
member of the body. 

Theft prevailed among every order of men, from the 
highest to the lowsBt, and the depredators sometimes as- 
sociated in bands. At first the thief was compelled to 
mftke threefold reparation ; afterwards to pay tbe amount 
of hie were or Buffer banishment or death. Then his pro- 
perty was confisoated and his life placed at the mercy of 
the king, and, lastly, he was ordered to be put to death 
without the possibility of pardon, aud one third of his pro- 
perty was given to the king, one third to the hundred, and P^ ^^i „ 
the remainder to his widow and children. Ina decreed 
that if the wife and family of a thief witnessed his offence 
they should all go into slavery. Buhseqnently, during the 
reign of Athelstau, it was enacted that oo one should lose 
his life for stealing less than 12d. " unless he flees or de- 
fends himself." The frequency of theft rendered neces- 
sary the market regulations respecting the proof of the 
owaersliip of property already referred to. 

Having explained the viere and the v>iu, I wiU now 
only refer to the mttnd or mondbryce or mnndbyrd, being 
the right oteYerj subject of the realm to individual pro- 
tection, based on the principle that every man's house is 
his castle. It is noticed iu almost all the Anglo-Saxon 
laws. 

King Ethelred deohuee — 

"In the !«« of tlie Kantiih people, the Ung ind tbe mihtii*li<9 noin, 
poM M i t. like and squaUf dear 'mnnd-bTToe.'" VoL L, XXI. 

''And in thow l>wi, tha anhbiihop'a proper^ li to be oompenMted 
elerenfold, and tbe king's nintfold." 

"Andtha ' ii)nnd-b;rd ' of Ohriit'i ohnnh lithe nine ti the Ung^" 

"In the Uwiof CanuU (3) we And "In Kent for the ' mnnd-btTM ' lb. 361. 
T. poundi to the king, and three to the aiohbiihop, and to a miiiirter 
of tbe middle elan on. ahiUinga." 

The civil causes of the county were tried at Penenden 
and other places in the shire from time to time appointed, 
and they were heard and determined by an indefinite num- 
ber of persons called tectatorti, or those who attended to do j^"^'"' f^'^ 
their suit and service at the court, who gave their verdict on VoL i, p. a. 
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Ohap. xm the matter of fact and of law. The nmnber of these iteta- 
toTet appears to have varied in difierent places, and de- 
pended on chance and convenience. They discharged 
their office, it ia eapposed, without any other obligation 
for a true performance of it than their honour. 

It only now remains to observe that Alfred's Dom hoe, 
Qt Liber jvdicialU, intended ae a code for the government 
of his kingdom, was revised by Edgar, and completed by 
Edward the Confessor, who, as BlackBtone says, established 
one uniform body of law to be observed throngboat the 
kingdom ; which compilation procured for Al&cd the title 
of Legum AngUcanarum condiUir ; and for Edward, Legum 
Angliennamm restttutor. It should, however, be observed 
that the laws of Edward the Confessor are considered 
BporiouB in their present form. It is aurmised that they 
were compiled under the Conqueror, or even later. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



IM the eigbtb oliBpter of this vork, while briefly lecord- Chip. XVUL 
ing tbe ecclesiastical history of Kent to the death of ^g^ chnnli. 
Alfred, I Epoke of the Christian religion as accepted by 
Ethelbert, and the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, who 
then made an ontward profession of faith ; but this did 
oot (as might be expected) at once pat an end to pagan- 
ism. The household gods still retained theii influence, 
and the honour of patting down heathendom in Eent and 
destroying these idols is due to Erconbert, the grandson 
of Ethelbert.^ Malmesbury says that he destroyed also 
their chapels. In process of time an episcc^al hierarchy 
was established. Archbishops were finally placed over 
the two provinces of Canterbury and York, and bishops in 
every kingdom, by the King and Witan, but receiving their 
investiture from the FopeJ and under them a subordinata 
and parochial clergy were appointed. These men tra- 
versed the country propagating a doctrine and a dis- 
cipline well calculated to supplant the pagan priesthood. 
Monasteries, cloisters, and churches were the first 
requisites of the newly-introduced [faith, as places of 
meeting and shelter for the missionaries, teachers, and 

* The vonMp of "foiwttTMxof ui7k{iid,'*uid"inter'irallininlifa),'' 
vara prohibited by tha Uwi of Cuuto (0). 

+ " Saion EngUnd," uji Kemble, "wu eiKntttII;rth« child of Soma, Val.IL P.3ST. 
whiteTBT obligatioiu aoj of the Ungdonu 11U7 h»Te b«sn under to tha 
Kaltio niaioBiiiiM.'' 
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OaiP. XTIIL diaoiples devoted to piety; their gradual increaae, and tho 
wealth they acquired, explains the influence possessed by 
these different fonndations. While Theodore was arch- 
bishop, he appointed Adrian to the monastery of St. Peter 
TnnMT, at Canterbury, who lived there thirty-nine years ; and the 

p. STL ' preeence of these two leaned men made Sent the fountain 
of knowledge to aU the rest of England. Bede extols the 
happy timea which the island enjoyed under their tnition. 
Theodore baa also the reputation of being the first arch- 
bishop who united all the English Church under his 
authority, and who also accomplished the division of 
the larger sees. 

In the thirteenth chapter I referred to the nineteen 
archbishops, including Flegmund (who held the see of 
Canterbury during the reign of Alfred), and the twenty 
bishops who held the see of Rochester daring the same 
period. From Plegmund, the nineteenth arohbishop, to 
Stigand (who held this see on the landing of William 
of Normandy), there were fourteen archbishops, Stigand 
being the thirty-third, but during the SEime interval there 
were only seven bishops of Bochester, Siward being the 
twenty-seventh. 
HaniW^ Koof, Of these fourteen I will only mention Wlfelm, some- 
p. 611. times called Wolsinue, who come to the see a.d. 925, and 

SmIduii'i was the first archbishop who held any secular ofBce. 
GiiMi. Spelman styles him, by an odd anachronism, " Lord High 

Chancellor of England." Ho was succeeded by Odo, who 
was only a secular priest, and could not obtain his pall 
lb. "until he entered the state of monkery." Dnnstanwas 

the next archbishop, of whom I shall speak shortly ; he 
died in 988, "having seen seven kings of England," says 
Birchington. His relics were held in great veneration, 
and a contest long existed between the monks of Canter- 
bury and Glastonbury as to who possessed them. Heylin, 
however, in his Life of Laud, page 206, says that DanBtan 
was buried in a chapel in Saint Paul's, London. MMna, 
the twenty-seventh archbishop, was a learned divine, and 
translated the greater part of the Soriptorea into the 
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Sason tongue. He wrote alBo against the doctrine of the C»tf. XViiL 

corporal presenoe of Christ in the Eucharist. In his will, 

which ia preserved in the Cottonian library, he gave to 

the king Hs best ship, and sixty helmets and sixty breast- 

platee. He gave one half of the remainder of his ships 

to the people of Cent [Kent] and the other half to the 

men of Wiltshire. His land lying west from Sittingtnn 

[Sittingboome] and at Newington he bequeathed to his 

sisters and to their children, and he forgave for Qod's 

sake to the Kentish men all the debts which they owed 

him, and emancipated all his slaves and villeins.* He 

died in 1006. Of Arohbishop Alphage, or ^Ifeah, who 

succeeded him, and the cruelty practised towards him, I 

have already spoken. 

Host of the Bishops who presided over the See of 
Rochester at this time were in a deplorable condition, 
their estates being constantly seized or plundered, and the 
bishopric at times vacant. When Siward, the last of the 
Anglo-Saxon bishops, died (which it is supposed was in 
the year 1075), he left his church in a miserable state of Oodwin,p.B25. 
poverty, there being only four secular canons in it, living 
on scanty food, and clothed in a common lay habit. 

We need not be much surprised at the poverty of the 
clergy here, when we reflect that the Isle of Sheppy was 
the favourite landing-place of the Danes, as the Isle of 
Tbanet had been of Uie Baxons. I'hey made it their 
principal resort, and took up their quarters there for a 
vrhole winter at a time. Thus Booheeter, from its prox- 
imity to Sheppy, often became, as we have seen, the scene 
of their plunder, and the clergy residing there, the objects 
of their persecution. 

The Danes at length learned the religion of the Saxons ; 
and thus one cause of deadly animosity was removed. 
Intermarriages followed, and the mutaal aversion of the 
races began to subside. 

■ TUi onriooi doeDmant. which I htva only raiy biisflj notlcvd from 
BairU, *ha«i Uut ui uohblahop in thoM daji bid to uslit in kMpbw «, ns. 
np ui amoniy, utd ba pi«pw«d for u eMny by IN ■■ wall u b; UihL 

2 
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Ohap. xnn. The monastio eBtabUflhinenta of tha Anglo-Saionfl at- 
MoDMteiia tallied » great though fluctuating popalarity. Einge and 
nobles withdrew from the busineBB of the world to enjoy 
the devout serenity of the cloister, and no doubt, while 
kept under proper control, they oontribated to the 
happinees of thonsanda, and were for a long time of inoal- 
oulable utility. The mle of St. Benedict was adopted by 
*the Anglo-Saxon monks. They were not necessarily 
clergymen, but were enhject to the control of the bishop. 
Many of them, however, took holy orders. It waa not 
ontil the accession of Edwy, eldest son of Edmund the 
Elder, that the monks began to signalize themselves 
as a zealons, powerful, and ambitiona body. Dunstan, 
their loader, one of the most conspiouous personages of 
Saxon history, after being long, says Mackintosh, an 
. object of nnmingled panegyric among the monastic wri- 
ters, has since their time been treated with unwarrantable 
seTerity by Protestant historians ; and he thus proceeds : — 

" Of QoUg birth, and lotd to be ooantwted with tha ivjal f amilr of 
WeiMi, ha ambnued tha mla of St. Benediot vdtb tha auna ardour 
which ba had before Bhovn in tha bniiueaa and pleaiurw of oommon life. 
Hii tampanment wu that of moit e&meat and laalani raformen, -yAut 
have been exaaperated by leaiitance and peraaontion : bis penonal dia- 
intereatednsaa and aiutsrs maonen diapoaed the miiltitudti to applaud 
tbe hanh diaoiplina vhioh be enforced and the cmel chMtiienisDti 
which he either adviied or aannteitanoed. There ia no reaaon to ma- 
paet hii iiii«ritf ; bnt tha aitenaioa of hl( ovn power, and that of hia 
order, donbtUu mingled ibaelf with leaJ for the aerrice of Qod and man ; 
and tbe aeoret enjoyroenta of pcide and ambition aootbed the initatton 
whieh the lenunoiatlon of pleararaa more openly inunonl b apt to beget 
in paaaionate catorei. To ba Tery umpoloni in the ohoioe of mean* ia a 
very rare Tirtoe in ineh entarpriaei, in anoh timei, and in aooh men. It 
la nnjiut to make him aniwerable for tbe miracle* which tha eradolltj of 
hii admirera baa ascribed to him." 

" HaTlag fallen into diagraoe in tbe re%n of Atbelatan, be legainad bia 
influence in that of Edmund, and at a ttftj eailj age became the obief 
oounaellor of Edred, the laat Bnuldaon of Alfred. lo enforce olarloal 
celibacy, to leduoa all the monuteriei to tbe role of 8t Benedict, and to 
expel at leait all the manled oleisy from canoDiiea and preb«ndi In 
oathedimb, that they might ba ancoaaded by Benediotinea, were the tbiee 
main object* of hia ecoledaatical policy. The remit woold have been a 
conformity of the 1trigl<«ti clergy to the law and uuge of Chriatendom, 
Unles* tbe clergy oonformad to tbe firct two regnUtioiu their condoot 
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■eemed to b« Utogetlter Mt fcas bom mle. It mnrt hart appeared to Oeix. XVm, 
Dmutui thkt ha wfti engaged in t eoDteit tgainit lieeDdonmeu itrug- ~~~ 

^ing to thiov off l&ws oonduoiTe >t oaee to porit; aod order. On the 
other hend, it ii to be remarked, that the Tmnatnitkl intardiotioii of 
manioge ii noiTsnallr ovned to hare fallen into inobterranoe dnoe the 
Daniih wan, vhioh had reigned for more than a oentuir. Ai many 
part* of England vere oonTerted not long before that time, it ii unlikelf 
tliat ths aanisnt liberty oould have been io extirpated : the [mhibitloiii 
and oennre* laviihod on derioal maniagn in the eaiUer timea of the 
Saioni, If tbej proTo the illegoUtf of (och tmioiii, at least eqnallj nttevt 
their prefalamw. A natontl libertj, thnj sanctioned hj general Onge 
of mots than a aentnt7, and by 11UU17 eiamplea in the fanner time*, 
must have been considered, bj a eletgr not prone to tiistorioal or legal 
enqnirj, as an established and inviolable right The monhs, who had 
enjoyed uncontrolled liberty, shrank from a foreign and milaioTn mle, 
and It seemed unjust to depriTe the seonlars of their isTennes from 
cathedrals, to which ths habits of their life were adapted. But the re- 
former was too impstnons, or too ambltiooa of tiie honoor of oompletlng 
Usown refannation, to sabinlt to a gndoal exeontioDot his projects; 
althongh, if suddenly effeoted, they mnst have omelly aSeeted ths 
greater number of ohnrchmen, and reduoed multitadsa of women and 
■hUdron to shame and beggary." 

The monks and nnuB vete governed by their own 
abbots, abbeseea, and priors, assisted and in Bome res- 
pects controlled by conventual chapter^, salgect, but not 
always enbniitting to, the pope, and disolaiming depend- 
ence on the episcopal clergy. There were no friars or men- Turner, 
dioant orders among them, snoh being of later growth in Tji^^'' 
the Church ; but tfaey enconraged hermits and pilgrims. 

To our oonnty attaches the fame of having posaessed NunnwiM. 
Gte first nonnery in these parts. This was the nunnery at 
Folkostone, founded by King Eadbald for his daughter, 
probably about the year 680. Weaver and Dugdale claim Tuan, 
the honour for Barking, in Essex ; but as that was not ^ "■• ^^'^• 
fbnaded till 67S their assertion is clearly a mistake. 

Though the royal will was in some measure controlled Siibafa. 
by the Witan, kings appear to have done nearly as they 
liked in the appointment of bishops, for we read of a 
bishop in the person of Wine (Wini], an Anglo-Saxon, Jm, 
who having been expelled from Winchester, yet purchased ^^ ^•' P" "^ 
the See of London, in which he continued until his death. 
The elevation of Anglo-Saxon eodesiasticB to the bi^eet 
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Oxu.Z.'tux. offices of the Chuicli, which followed the earliest aj^toint- 
ments, wa6 not without Its good effect, aa it asBisted in 
establislung an Englieh Church and weakened the in- 
fluence of Borne ; still many of the earlieBt, in the seventh 
and eighth ceatntios, were ignorant of the language of the 
Church, bo that Bede had to tranelate foi them the Creed 
aod the Lord's Prayer firom the Latin into their mother 
tongne. 
Thfl PMwiliiil ■ffberever a cooTersion to Christianity took place of 
^"^"^ any extent in any of the Anglo-Saxon states, some ec- 

clesiastiosl establishment, if not a cathedral, speedily 
fblloved. From this centre the clergy visited the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages preaching the glad tidings of 
salvation. The distance of the converts from the church, 
the large districts of uncultivated country, and bad roada, 
soon forced on the clergy the necessity of providing other 
machinery. This led to the appointment of presbyters, 
each to reside in a single district, under the direction of 
the bishop. The district of the bishop himself was known 
by the name of a diocese or parish. Both these terms, 
says Eemble, were applied to denote the smaller circuit 
within which the presbyter was expected to exert himself 
for the propagation of the faith; and the reader should 
bear this in mind, — a dioceean or parochial system in 
embryo, somewhat resembling our present ecclesiosticEil 
division, was thus adopted by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, 
tbongh the term parochia or parish might not have been 
used before the Norman conquest. 

The origin of our parochial system (which I shall hare 
agEtin occasion to refer to when speaking of the Kentish 
manors) has not, I think, been so clearly explained by any 
writer as by Mr. Eemble, jmd I therefore avail myself 
of a part of his dissertation on the subject. 

Tol,II.,r.418> "AaloDguthepoHeuioniof th« el«rg7 vera confised to & mull plot 
irii«t«oii their ehareh mi bnilt, and irhjle tfaej depended for mpport 
apoD the oonbibutioiu in Idnd which the mde piet; of their new con- 
Terla be*to«ed, the biihopi oonld natanlly not proceed to pluit these 
oleiioil oolotiiei of their om kathority ; though, u soon h the; beouoe 
Diuten of villi uid muioi* and eiUtee of their om, the; probkblj' 
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adopted the plan of lendiiig dngls pretbrten into ihem, parti; to Mt CHAP. iVIIt 

u >t«irtrdj or bBililTi of the property, the prooaedi of which were paid 

orer to the epiioopal church, and laid out at the diaeretioa of the bishop. 

But the seal of the people could here ana*t the benerolent objeota of the 

dergy. The ineonTeuieaoe of having a diitanee to tiaTsne In order ft> 

fttteod the miniitrstiDiu of religion, the denre to aid in the meritorioiu 

'work of the oonTenlon, the eameat hope to eatabUidi a peculiar oUm 

upon Uie favour of Heaven, nay, perhaps even the law irorthy motirea 

at vanity and ambition, dispoiad the landowner to laiu a ohuroh apan 

hia own eatata for the uae of hlmaelf and hia iDrroaDdlng tenante ec 

friends. From a veiy earl; period thia diipoiltloii wai cultivated and 

MuMonged, and the bithopa lelinquiahed the patronage of the ohuroh to 

the fontider, reaerviag, of conne, to themielvea the canonical nlijectiaiL 

and oonaeeratiDn of the preebyter who wai ordained to the title. Dming 

the aeventh century thia had beoome oommon in the FisnUih empire, 

and Theodore followed, or introduced, the eame rule in tbia oountry. 

There eanikot be the leaal teaion to doubt that paiiih churchea were 

generally eatabliahed in the time of Bedo, and it ii not very probable that 

they were all owing to private liberality. In a nmilar manner, probably, 

aroae the namenmi pariah churcbea wbicb before the cloae of the eighth 

eentuiy were founded, eipociaUy by the Engliah miuionariei, on the 

Continent of Europe. Thua in the aeventh century, in England, the eo- 

aleaiaaCicat maobineiy connited of episcopal cburchea Mrred by a body 

of eleilu or monlu — lomatimea united under the aame rule, and a luffl- 

dent number of wiiom bad the neceuary orden of prieiti, deaeoni, and 

the like ; probably, alio, ohnnbe* larved by a number of preibytera 

nndar the guidance of an arehipreibyter or arcbipriett, bearing icme 

reaemblance to our later collegiate foundationi; and numerous pariah 

ahurchea established on the sitce of the andent fanes in the marks, or 

ereoted by the liberslity of kings, biahopa, and other landownen on their 

own manorial estates. Tbe wealthy and powerful had also their own 

private obaplaina, who perfanaed the rites of religion in their oratories, 

and who, even at this early period, probably bora the name of hand- 

pteostas, by which in mneli later times they wen distinguished from 

the ttmpreoatai, village or parochial prioata. As a body the clergy in 

B"el""^ were placed very high in the aoeial scale ; the valuable services 

which they rendered to their fellow-creatures ; their dignity as ministers 

and stewards of the mysteries of ths faith ; lastly, the asoetical conne of 

Ufa which many of them adopted, struck the imagination and aecurvd 

the admiration of their mde contemporaries. At flirt, too, Uiey wiere 

honourably distinguished by the possession of arts and learning, which 

oonld be found in no pther olasi ; and although the most oelebrated of 

their eommentariea upon the biblical books or the works of tbe Fatheia 

do not now eioite in us any very great feelings of respeot, they must 

have had a very different effect upon our simple progenitors. Whatavv 

state of Ignorance the body generally may have fallen into in the ninth 

and tenth centuries, the seventh and eighth had produced men famous 

in ereiy part of Europe for the sonndoess and extent of their learning. 

To tben England owed the mors aooniate calculations which enabled the 
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Chap. Xvill. diviiioiii of tiiaea and wsMnu to be duljr uttled; ths deeencr, twj, cran 
' qilendour, of ths raljgioui lervicai were nuintaiued b; theiT ildlfiil tx- 

tmngementi ; piintiDg, eoulpture, and arohitecture were made familiar 
throQgh thsir eeForta, and the best eiamplei of then cirUidng arta irers 
fnmiikad by thair oliurchei and moiiMteiisa : it ii probable that tlieir 
landi in general aopplied the belt ipecimeni of anltivation, and that Qie 
leuore of the oloiiter vaa often beatowed in aoqniring the art of healing, 
■o Taloable in a nde atate of loaietj, liable to man? Uli which our moTe 
fortonate period ooold, with ordinary oare, escape. Their mannaotipla 
yet attraet onr attention by the eiiiniiite beaaty of the eieoation ; they 
■mrt often eldlled in nrniie and other pnnoita which at once delight and 
hnmanize ua. To them alone could reiort be bad for even the little in- 
itrootion which the noble and wealthy coreted — they were the only 
■ehoolmaiten ;* and tboee who yet preaene the affectionate regard 
whieh growl ap between a generoiu boy and him to whom he owed hia 
aarlieit intellactnal training can judge with what foroe aach motiToi 
aoted in a ataio of lociety ao different fiom our own. Moreover, the in- 
tezrentiob <A the clergy in many most important affaira of life waa 
almoit inceuant. The nianuge— that moat eolenm of all the obliga- 
tLoni whieh the man and the citizen can contract— waa celebrated under 
their luperintendenoe ; without the initrnmenta which they prepared no 
lecure tranifer of property ooold be made ; and, aa arUtraton or ad- 
Tiien, they were resorted to for the lettlement of disputed right, and 
the avoidance of dangerous litigation. lastly, although during the 
Anglo-Saxon period we nowhere £nd them putting forward that ibock- 
Ing claim to consideration which afterward! became so common, — the 
being maken of tlieir Creator in the lauament of the Euoliariit — we 
cannot doubt that their calling was euppoied to confer a pecoliar 
~ r that the hdd, the orders they received, were 

m the class of oommon Chiistians into a higher 
and mora ncnd sphera." 

Aiier the preceding qaotatioiiB from Mr. Kemble'a work, 
the reader will be prepared for what I am abont to say oa 
the subject of tithes. 

Maoh labour and deep reseEurch have been beatowed by 
many learned men at different periode to diacover the first 
inBtitntion of the payment of tithes in England as rendered 
nntil the year 1686, bnt with no certain or eatiefactory 
resalts to those who have made it the object of their 

* "Ve do not lufBdently prise cur own advanta^, and the bleMingi 
whieh the meroy of Ood baa vonchsafed to ni in this respect. Bnt let 
one taot be menlioued, which ought to atreit the attention of even tha 
leait reflecting man. In the ninth century there was not a single copy 
of the Old and New Teatamenta to be found ia the whole diooeae « 
Uiienz. We learn this startling UtA btan a letter sent by FreonU, Ita 
Inahop, to Hiabanni Uannuk 
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inqoiry. Sir "William BUoketoiie Bays the paying of Oeap. ztiil 

tithea -was possibly contemporary with the planting of ~ 

Chrietianity in England; bat this opinion is not supported 

by any historical evidence, and derives no confirmation 

from the fact that when Aagnstine applied to Pope Gregory 

for inetmctionfl reepeoting the division of the oblations 

brought to the altar by the faithful, the Pope replied that 

it was the onstom of the Apoetolioal See to charge biBhops, 

when they are ordained, to divide the whole income into 

four parte — the first for the bishop and his family, the 

second for the clergy, the third for the poor, the fourth for 

repairing ohnrohes. Now, neither in the qaestion nor in 

the answer is there any aUosion to tithes. The truth 

is, the first payments were merely voluntary ones and 

dependent on the bounty and piety of each locality, for no 

such thing as an eccleBiaetical benefice vas known in the adtoa, Hi«t., 

early ages of the Christian Chorob, and there is no mention '^ 

of tithes in the great Codex of Canons ending in 451. 

Selden, perhaps the most reliable authority, supposes that 

the payment commenced about 766, and even then was 

not created by any compulsory law. Among the endowed 

churches that of Boseham, in Sussex, was probably one 

of the richest. In the reign of Edward the Confessor it Sir h^ eiiu' 

had an appendage of land to the extent of 112 hides. ^^ ** 

The Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastics had a great taste for 
relics ; but although using the sign of the cross, they 
taught the people not to pray to the wood of which it 
was composed but to the Divine personage who suffered 
on it. 

Hiey visited most crimes with appropriate penancee, 
bnt they allowed the wealthy to pnrohaee a remiGSion of 

The people were exhorted by theit clergy to study the 
Scriptures, and moral and reUgions selections were made 
for them. 

It is certain, says Turner, that the transubstantiation ToL m., 
of tiie EschariBt was not the estabUshed or universal P- *'* 
belief of the Anglo-Saxons, for in a MS. of Saxon ecolesi- 
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Oaa, Avul. aetioal constitntioaB it U declared "the Gacrament is 
Cluist'a body not bodily but tpiritmily; not the bodyixi 
vhich be suffered, bat the body about which he spoke 
when he blessed the loaf and wine." 

There is nothing selfish in true Chmtiamty ; and the 
Anglo-Saxons, after their own conyersion, eoon became 
anxious to spread the consolations of religion among the 
neiE^bouring nations. Anglo-Saxon missionaries laboured 
Buocessfnlly on the Continent ; and St. Boniface, one of 
their number, suffered martyrdom among the Frisians. 

In closing these commentarieB, I feel I cannot do better 
than sum them up with the words of Lord Mooaulay : — 

Hilt, at EnCi, " It li better tlut muiUnd ihoiild hn goremed bj wiu Uin vail md- 
Y<3. L, p. T. minuterad, and hj »n enlishtensd paUio opinion, than b; prieitonft ; 
but it u better th&t men iboold be goiemed b j prieitcnft thui by brute 
Tklanoe, by mob % prelate u Doiutui tban b; rack k nnior u Penda. 
A Knaatj aunk in ignbruioe, ind ruled b; mere ph;r>io^ tone, luu great 
Teuon to Tsjoioe wben ft olau, of whieti the inflaenoe it Intellaotnal and 
moral, riiea to uoenduioy. Such a olua vill donbtleii abnie Iti power ; 
bnt meotal povar, even whin abmed, ia itill a nobler and better povar 
than that which coniUti merely id oorporeal atreDgth. We read in the 
Anglo-Saion chroniolei of tjranli who, when at the height of greatneu, 
ware miitten with remorae, who abhoired the pleaituea and dignltiea 
iriiioh they had pniohued bf guilt, who abdicated their orowna, and who 
aonght to atone for their offencei by eraelpenanoai and inoeauntprayeia. 
Theae itoriea hare diawn forth bitter azpresoona of contempt from aODie 
writen, who, while the; tioaated of liberality, were in truth aa naiTQw- 
minded ai any monk of the darii agea, and whoae habit was to apply to 
all events in the hlitory of the world the itandard received in the Paiiaian 
■odety of the eighteenth oentniy. Yet mrely a ifatem which, however 
deformed b; eoperatition, introduoed itrong moral reitraint* into 
■MMnmunitie* prsvioualy governed only b; vigour of mnacle and by 
andaoity of apiiit, a ayaten? which taught the fiercest and mightieat nler 
that he wai, like hii meaneat bondman, a reapondble being, might have 
•Mined to deaarve a more r«ipectful mention from philoaopberi and 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 



IT ie now nearly a century ago aince Hoeted undertook Cmf. Xl^ 
the laborione work of preparing for the preBS hie 
valuable History of Kent, which he was permitted to 
finish. Two editions were publighed, one a folio and the 
other octavo. Both have beoome scarce ; bnt except as a 
book of reference, I suspect that very few, if any, of the 
rising generation are disposed to study it. For this 
ceason, and that my subject may be better understood, 
I have felt it desirable in the preceding pages to give a 
general outline of the History of Kent to the time of the 
Norman Conquest. The remaining portion of my work 
will be principally confined to the History of the Forest 
(once the largest, be it remembered, of South Britain, if 
not of the entire Kingdom), which will gradually lose the 
name of Andred, which it preserved for many centuries 
after the Romans made their exit, and will become known 
to us by its more modem name of the Weald (at times the 
Wild) of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, our researches being 
ohiefiy directed to that portion of it which is situate in 
Kent. 

The forests and woods, consisting of desert tracts in 
England which had never been disposed of in the first 
distribution of lands, were considered in Saxon times as 
belonging to the Crown, and I submit I have succeeded in EDlt'a Don. 
Roving that Andred was one of these forests. It would 
appear to have been vested in the Sovereign for the time 
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Chip. xei. being w a portion Of -what is now mora bmiliarly known 
to us as " tlie ro;al wooda nnd forests," wMch originally 
fell to Mb Bhare. Some Anglo-Saxon Sovereigns appear 
to have granted rights over it of their own free will, while 

Asta, p. 142: others, as Egbert, obtained also the consent of the Witan.* 
Most of the grants we have seen were made to the Eccle- 
eiftsticfJ Institutions connected with the newly-estabhshed 
Christian rehgion, which provoked the celebrated letter 

Smith'! B«da, of Bede to Atchbishop Egbert. In that performance 

p».m.m. ^jjj^ throws so much li^t on the internal state of 
Northumberland, the venerable author complains of the 
improvident grants to monafiteries, which had impoveoished 
the Government, and left no lands for the soldiers and 
retainers of the secular authorities, on whom the defence 
of the country must necessarily depend. He laments this 
mistaken liberality, and expreases his fears that there 
will be soon a deficiency of military men to repel inva- 
sion ; no place being left where they can obtain posses- 
sions to maintain them suitably to their condition. 

Certain portions of the forest might at times have been 
held as common or folcland, subject to the general rights 
otpartietdar districts. Hence the right of pannage. granted 

Aiit«, p. 8& to the men of the three laths of Shepway, Bciay, and St. 
Augustine, already referred to, for its extent would admit 
of it ; and at one time parts if not the whole of it mi^t 
even have been the shire forest, or public wood of the 
county ; still the paramount royalty would remain in the 
Crown. Kemble mentions Andred, Blean, and Seooling 



8*x.inEng., 



as royal Anglo-Saxon forests, which he calls " tilva 



ToLIL.p. 86. regaUt." 

The royal donations which I have referred to in Ch^is. 
IX., X., and XY. after granting the particular prcodinmor 
estate situate in different parts of the kingdom or shire of 
Kent, conferred, we have seen, at first the general right of 
pannage or of running and feeding hogs over the whole 



X. ia'Sna., 



• Mr. KemUs, howeTBr, doM not icniple to aijireu hi* belief thit 
ei7 obirter in the Codex Diplomiiticiia (whiafa u not morel; m pil- 
ta will or wttlement) li the genuine wst of ■oma Witenigemtil. 
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forest ; and sabseqnently Bnoh right was limited to par- Ohu. XIX. 
ticulat denea, vliich had particalar namee sesigned to 
them, and to tMe MToa aometimea added the right of 
taking wood trom the forest. 

I have already stated that ve have no evidenoe that it 
-was at an; time a priTate forest of the Sovereign, or that 
there was ever a reserration of vert and venison in any 
part of it. Mo forest laws, however, (if any existed) have 
flome down to ns. Until the reign of Canute and op to 
this period the previons Anglo-Saxon monarohs did not 
ponish offences eonunitted in them with that severity that 
their Norman sncoeBSors practised. 'Whether, however, 
the forests were pablio or private, in all of them, tiie privi- 
leges of pannage or masting swine and cutting timber or 
bmshwood were never lost sight of, and were deemed of 
the greatest importance to the neighbouring onltivators of 
the soil. 

By the laws of King Ina, if pannage was taken in kind 
for swine, the third animal was payable of those swine that TIkrh, 
were three fingers thick, the fourth of those that were two 
fingers thick, and the fifth of those that were a thumb thick. 
By ihe same laws, if a man found among his mast 
' onallowed svrine ' [liable to be impounded] he was to take 
a wed [pledge] of six shillingB valne. 

The only mention made of Andred is in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle and in these Boyal Charters, commencing 
first with the grant of general undefined feeding or pan- 
nage, Buoceeded by cultivation, which kept pace with its 
twin companion civilization. Thus, the gloomy forest, 
frequented at first only by the drofmen or herdsmen in the 
Bommer and autumn with their cattle and swine in search 
of acorns and mast, became the permanent abode of man. 
To these drofinen land was granted in return for the ser- 
vices they rendered in driving the cattle and swine to and 
&om the forest. Next, a toll or gate-penny was paid fbr 
the privileges of setting up gates in, it. QrubUng and 
clearing followed. Danger-silver, or a payment in money, 
was afterwards made tar penmssion to plongh and sow in 
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Uha?. xis. time of pannage. Thua it was that "in process of time 

HkiUum, little and little was gained, as men were contented to in- 

F- ^ habit there, and to rid it of the wood;" and go the difficnlty 

of defining the original and preciee limits became greater 

and greater eveiy year. In bringiag forests and woods into 

cultivation the practice in this and other districts was 

generally 'the same. The onltiTators selected the land best 

adapted for the plough in the immediate vicinity of the 

forest pastures, and consumed what they produced. The 

most enterprising of them gave the name to the dene he 

had selected, and thus acqoired at any rate a possessory 

title. The arable continued to be extended to find food 

for increasing nnmbers, and the pasture pushed further 

and farther as the cattle moltiplied, or as the pasture 

became less productive. To the advantages of a forest 

with abundant mast was added the rivers Uedway, well 

KemUe, stored with fish, and the Limen or Bother, for " wood 

VoL I., p. 76. gjij water have everbeen the most attractive means of 

uniting men in religious and social communities." 

Next as to the boundary. 

I have already referred to the landing of Ella in Sussex, 
- when he founded the South Saxon kingdom, and the 
Ante, impenetrable boundary which the forest then formed 

pp. », M, . i^t^gen tjijit Mngdom and Sent, which long preserved 
Sussex, the last hol^ of paganism, against the arms of the 
other States. Thougb the forest separated the two Mng- 
doms we find no reference to any former division of it, even 
when the island was entirely subdued. Each Baxoc invader 
at first only sought to secure thai tea himself and followers 
which they bad acquired by conquest. While Heng^ 
and his army drove the Britons into one extremity of the 
forest, Ella twenty-eight years afterwards drove (he 
inhabitants of Sussex into the other ; and throughout the 
whole of the occupation of Britain by the Saxons, Kent 
and SoBsex appear to have been almost isolated, ae to 
direct intercourse through Andred. This peouliu: isola- 
tion no doubt caused that marked diversity of customs and 
tennres which I shall have occasion hereafter to notice. 
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The boundary of the Gntire forest is thus defined by Mr. Oaip^^xix. 
Charles Pearson in his recent Talnable work (already Ants, p-fiS. 
noticed) entitled " Historical Maps of England during the 
first Thirteen Centuries." 

" The UiKntEugliihfonrt in auly times wu the Aiidrad'i,—Wnld p. S, 
of BiuMX, Hunpehire, and Kent — vhioh oonititated three kingdom* ia 
iteelf, dividing Ctntii, Kegm, uid Balgn from one uiother in Ctenr'i 
time, u it eftonraidi eep&nted the Sooth Sttxoni from ths men of 
Eent on the eeet, and the Weet Saimu on the wmL In Alfnd'i 
time it ii uid to have been » hundrsd kud twsntj mile* long, or 
longer, and thirt7 mile* broad. Skirting the chalk bill* of 801117, 
it vent a* far north a* Sevanoak* In Kent, and puaed by Uoraworth 
and Chart wood* to Hont, near Lymne ; then fringing the Bonma^ 
Hanb, it entered Snuex from Sandhnnt; and Penhnnt (wood-end], 
near B&ttle, m* one of it* *oathem bonndarie*. The chalk down* of 
Sniaex leparate it from the *ea. LTiawood, Fairfield, and Clanfleld, In 
Hampahire, pmbablj npnmnt It* wevteni boimdarr, though we also 
know of wood* near Kilmi*toD and Exion." 

From the density of this and other forests and woods, 
it may be supposed that they were often resorted to for 
nefanoos practioes; still, one wonld not have tbonght 
that the mannfactore of base coin at this period of onr 
history would have reqnired a law for its suppression; 
anch, howoTer, was the case ; for £thelrod decreed that 
the coiners of base money carrying on their trade in the itorpe, 
recesses of the forests were punishable by death, unless the ^°'- li p- 299 
king wonld be merciful to them. 

By the laws of King Ina, if a stranger came to a 
wood out of the highway, and attempted to slink through niid, p. ll& 
in secret without shouting or blowing his horn, he should 
be taken to be a thief, and mig^t be slain or forced to pay 
according to hie pregnmed crime ; and if the slayer was 
then.poiBued for his wergyld [compensation] he might 
make oath that he slew him for a thief, and the lord and 
the gylden [associates] of the dead man should not be 
allowed to make oath to the contrary ; but if the slayer 
had at the time concealed the deed, and it was only after- 
wards discovered, a presumption of unfair dealing was 
raised against him, and the kindred of the dead man were 
entitled to make oath of his innocence. 

By tiie taws of King Alfred, if a man was aecidentally 
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Oe*p. XIX. slain vMle hewing wood with others, hie kinsmec were to 
Tbaty^ have the tree and remove it &om the land within thirty 

Td. L, p. TIX days, or otherwise it should go to the owner of the wood. 
If, however, they had not been there oftener than once, 
the owner was to prove it and pay one shilling. 
Iron Worb. Neither history nor archsologioal reaearohea have, as 

yet, fnmiBhed na with information on the aabject of 
the mannfactore of iron in Kent nnder the Anglo- 
Saxons; and we do not find among their chartera any 
Ood., p. 3a reference to iron works in Andred, though in the year 
689 Oswini of Kent grants to Rochester a plonghland at 
VoL n.,p. G9. Lyminge in which he says " there is known to be a mine 
of iron." Ur. Semble remarks that "this doonment ie 
not totally free from snspioion." If, however, any iron 
works were carried on in this shire or in Sossex previous 
to the Norman conquest they must have been most nnim- 
portant ; at any rate we find no mention of them in 
Domesday. Mr. Smiles, who is generally correct, and to 
whom the pnblic are so much indebted for hie interesting 
biographies, is in error when he eupposee that " many 
places still known by the name of ' Chart' in the Weald 
probably mark the lands chartered for the purpose of sop- 
plying the iron-works with their necraeary fuel." Now 
Chart, or " Cert," m Kent ifl a name of great antiqnity, 
and though like Buokland (in Saxon, "Booland") it may 
have originally referred to the charter under which the 
land was held by the earliest grants, and have been after- 
wards discontinued in consequence of the confoaion it 
occasioned, it could never have been so named for the 
p. 96. purptwe specified by Mr. Smiles. 

Mr. Lower, in his Contributions to Literature, has writ- 
ten all that can be stated respecting the iron-works in the 
Wealds of Kent and Sussex at this period of our history. 
He Bays : — 

" With ngud to the Mven or aicht eentoiiea vhloh niooeeded tha 

deputore of the Bomuu from Brit^, history txA orclinologr Mmn 
alike lilent on the labjeet of the iron of the South. It cui MUToaly bo 
doubted, howerer, that the Ronuoizad Britaiiu letained thi« moat n>»- 
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fnl urt of imeltiug >nd working Iron, knd that the Anglo-Buons, tfter 
them, oontiniiBd it upon tAt old lita. Fnrthar sxuninatlcnu of oui oin- 
derlredi m*; barekftar bring to light Bonuuo-Britiih uid Saion renuuni, 
and prora for tbow pooploi That MaroBftetd hu provad for the Komnn>< 
Id the meantiiDe we are perhaps jnitifled in amiiaiDg that wbea >o vala- 
kble and neoauaij a manataotara bad been ones iiitn>duoed it irould b« 
latained to long u the three euentiali for it* perpetuation— tha ore, the 
fuel, and the flux — oontinaed f n luffioient abundance of lupply ; in other 
words, that tho iron-trada of the South wai oarried on unintarmptod^ 
from Bomaa timet till ita eztination, in ooniequeiwe of the failure of 
fuel, almoft within our own reooUeotion." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE NORMAN INVASION. 

Chap. XX. k T the close of Chap. XIV. we recorded Harold's victory 
JX in the North. Three days afterwards (the 28th Sep- 
tcmher, lOGO), on the eve of St. Miohael'B Mass, the Nor- 
man William lEinded st Pevensey, and immediately con- 
Btnicted a castle (a temporary one of course) at HastingB. 
Ellia, We learn that he did not land his army at one partionlar 

VoL I., p. 3H. spot^ but principally between Winchelsea and Bexhill. It, 
however, happened that a division of the Norman fleet, 
recognizing the authority of Cfesar that Kent was the 
" common landing place from Gaul," attempted with a 
Lineard, portion of the army to enter the harbour of Roniney, then 

T6L I., |i. 21f. mj importajit Kentish aea port, and to the men of Komney 
was accorded the boasted privilege of the men of Kent of 
tlrikiitg thejint blow ; they certainly drew the first Norman 
blood, and repelled the invaders. 

Harold, we are told, hastened from the North, and col- 
lected the best army he could get together, &om the men 
of London and Kent, and the adjoining shires and neigh- 
bouring cities and towns, including Canterbury : William 
of Malmesbury, however, says he was accompanied by 
Qttle'iEd., very few forces : and he "met" (according to the Anglo- 
p. 440. Saxon Chronicle), but more probably assembled, his army 

"at the estuary of Appledore." This would be at the 
outskirts of the forest. From thence he proceeded to 
Obwrrstioni Andred, and Mr. Hamper conjectures that either Water- 
Stanea, i>. 9. down or Ashdown forest (both originally part of it) must 
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have been the place of rendezToas for his anuy. Sit Henry Chap. IX. 
Ellis gives the preference to Waterdown. 

William offered Harold the choice of abdication, of 
single combat, of appeal to the Pope, or that he would 
cede Northombria to Harold, and eetabUsh his brother 
Gnrth in Kent. The selection of theee two shires by 
William is somewhat Bignifioant. From Northranbria 
Harold had just returned a conqueror ; and WiUlam mast 
have had some misgiving that the fidehty and attachment 
of the men of Kent to their lawful BOvereign, wonld make 
them formidable as opponents. All these proposals were 
rejected. The battle of Senlac took place Oct. 14th, 1006. 
The Kentieh men were posted in the foremost rank. ^Wjt gg. 
Harold's standard was first pitched at Battle, and there " 

it remained until he and his two brothers bad been slain Lowbt'i Con. 
OD the battle field; and on this spot arose that magnificent uun^*° 
edifice, the abbey of Battle, " an expiatory offering for the P-~'^- 
Blaoghter which had taken place." 

This memorable event took place 1121 years after 
Jnliue Cffisar led his Romans, and about 621 years after 
Hengist brought his sea rovers, to take possession of this 
country. The Normans so mercilessly ravaged the neigh- 
bouring oouutry, that for twenty years afterwards this 
part of the forest district lay waste and desolate ; and it 
is somewhat remarkable that the property of Harold, Earl EUii' 
Godwin, and the Countess Goda, is comprised under the v^^"p'^3i4, 
general expression used in the Domesday of Sussex for 
this district, "Vattatum/uit." 

After burying his dead and placing a garrison at 
Hastings, William's next object was to secure the coast and 
establish hie communication with Normandy." Instead 
therefore of advancing bom Hastings through the forest, 
hie first rente was to Bomney, where he severely chastised Ungtrd, 
the inhabitants for their valour in repelling his invading " "^' 
army. A numerons force had assembled at Dover, and 
threatened to act on his rear if he proceeded to I^ondou ; 

F-ISl. 
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Cmap. XX. he therefore traversed onr Kentish coftet to Dover (even 
then called, from its strength and importanoe, "the lock 
and key of the whole kingdom "), which he besieged. The 
fe&FB of the garrison induced them to offer him the keys 
of the place. The eagerness of his men for plmider would 
not wait for the form of smrendering the castle, bat during 
EHu, the parley they set fire to the town, and consumed a great 

_^^^_ • part, if not the whole of it. Lamharde says that only 
Hkjlef. twenty-nine honaes were saved. The acquisition of this 

port was of great advantage to an invading army Buffering 
at the time from dysentery to an alarmiag extent. William 
lingord, remained with hie army at Dover eight days, and having 

" ' '^' obtained reinforcements from Normandy, he commenced 
his march towards London. He had now got on a well- 
conatmcted Bonuw road, and bad secured an nninter- 
rupted passage to and &om Normandy, 
lb., p. 218. It was during this march that an incident is reported to 

have occnrred which obtained, for a long time, belief 
among the credulons. The village of Swanscombe is 
situate near the main road, between Oravesend and Dart- 
ford ; and here, as it has been gravely told by Thomas 
Sprot (a monk of Canterbury who lived in the reign of 
Edward I.) :— 
lb., p. 219. "^Uumnwhimielfgraduallf eDTelopedbjwhitborathe i^peknutae 

of > maring forert ; thkt an & nidden the bnmahet, wfaieli bkd been tkkon 
tot trma, fell to the ground, uid in their fall diecloied > boit of erohen 
with their bom ready bent, and their urowi directed agunit the in- 
Tadere ; thet Stlguid, anthbiahop of Cutteibury, (uid Egelnoth, abbot of 
St. Augnitine'a, advuioing from the crowd, demanded for the men of 
Kent the oonflrmatioQ of their andent lavs and immunitiei ; and that 
the demand va* readily granted fay the f ears of the aatoniahed Norman. 
Tliia itory ie the fiction of later igea, and woi unknown to the more 
ancient vritere, from whom we learn that, on liia departuni from Dover, 
Williiun wai met by the inh&bitaQti of Kent with oBtm of luhmiuion, 
and reodved from tliem hoatagei ai a lecority for their obedience."* 

I have quoted Dr. Lingard on this occasion, as his ac- 
count partakes leas of the ridiculous than most of onr 

' " OrctHTunt altro Cantuarit haud procul a Dorm, magit furanl 
HMUalaa. dantiibiida. — William of Poiton." Thin writer waa with the 
army at the time. 
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earlier historians, hut the whole narrative is, in the present Chap. XX. 
day, scoated as fabulous. 

Other historians relate that, marching £rom Dover to 
London " the Kentish men met 'William not far &om Hwria, ^ 308. 
Dover (probably Barham Downs), swore fealty to him, 
and delivered him hostages." 

Aocording to William of Malmesbury, he proceeded by p. 2SL 
degrees to London, as became a conqneror with his army, 
not after a hostile, but after a royal manner. 

That during this journey "William made some import- 
ant concessions to the men of Kent which preserved the 
freedom of the tenure of their land, if not of their persons, 
is generally believed; and I propose to refer to them 
again when I speak of the feudal system shortly after- 
wards established throughout Eogland. Mr. iVeeman p- 344. 
says in Ma Old Engli^ History, "William did not 
abolish the old Kentish laws, but that is bedanse be 
did not do so anywhere, nor is there anything to show 
that he treated Kent better or worse than the rest of the 
kingdom." This I mast respectfully deny, for those Kent- 
ish proprietors of the soil who, at the Conquest, held in 
socage tenure, were allowed to retain their gavelkind 
liberties, being the laws and usages which the moa of 
Kent have kept "from before the Conquest, and at the C— ..„ 
Conquest, and ever since until now;" and which have dis- ^^^ 
tioguished the alienation, descent, dower, curtesy, and Elton, p. 10 
escheat of lands in Kent firom those in other shires, and 
which in substance remain unaltered. William's object 
was, naturally, to ingratiate himself with the inhabitants 
of the first shire over which he was traversing ; and even 
assuming he did not enter into any treaty, he allowed the 
customs and tenure of the land of an entire coutilij to re- 
main unaltered, which he did not do in any other pact 
of England. 

The Conqueror, having firmly established himself on 
the throne of England, proceeded to fulfil bis promise of 
building a monastery upon the battle field. The royal 
vill of Wi P^ye] , as we have already seen, formed part of 
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tbe posseBBions of the Crows at thia time, and 'William 
endowed the Abbey with It and other lands. The grant 
of Wye is not a long one, and it may interest my readers 
to posaess a translation of it ; it is enpposed to beat date 
abont the fifth year after his accession : — 

"I for tho woond time do Gruit to the Chnrcb of Saint Hartiii, of Bat- 
tle, the B07>1 Haaor whioh ii called Wi [Wre], with all iti sppendagei of 
tha detname of my Crown, with all libertiea and royal ciutonu a< free 
and quit ai T now freely and quietly hold, or aa I the King sould give, 
to wit, from all Geld [fine or tax], and Scot fcontributioti], and Hidnga 
[aid of 6l coUeoted hy the King for every hide of land], and Danegeld, 
[a tax of 13d. for every hide] and from the work of bridges and oaatlea, 
•nd inclonuei of jparkB, and from aimiei and all aidi, and pleas, and 
plainti, and ahirea, and bondred eonrti, with Sac and Soo [juriadiotioii 
and right of holding oonrta], and Thol [toll], and neam [powei of Judg- 
ing and reatraining dependent* and criminal*], and Infangen-thef [power 
of leiziog and trying oriminala within the manor], and war or ward- 
penny [money paid for watoh and ward], and Laatagea [market duei], 
and Hamsohen [forcible entering a man'i honie], and Fontal [obstmo- 
tion of the liighway], and bloodwite [an amercement for bloodahed], and 
ohildwite [a fine of a bondwoman unlawfully b^otten with child], and 
robberiea, if they aball happen. Likewise I give two penidee for all 
forfeiture* and plea* of all Hundred Court* which pertain to the inm- 
mon* of 'WL And in Dengemareia [Dengemarah], which i* one member 
of Wi, 1 grant to the same Church all maritime citstom* which I had 
there, with all wreck. And if the Geh come there which i* called qwar 
fi*h [adapei*],* it ahall altogether belong to the Abbot and monki ; and 
if it come within the bonndi of Blaokware, and Horaeraede, and Bradelle, 
unto Withibnme, the Church shall have two part* of the aame fi*h, and 
the tongue, oa T alway* have had." 

From the circumstance that the king states that this 
grant IB made for the second time, it is possible that on the 
first occasion he did it on the field of battle or before he 
left the neighbourhood, for in the " Chronicon Monasterii 
de Bello " it is recorded that when he conferred the manor 
of Wi, with all its privileges of seven suUvga:, that is hides, 
from his crown lands, on the church of Battle, "this 
thrice renowned prince is remembered to have uttered this 
saying, remarkable and worthy to be bad in remembrance. 



rat I luapect it 
t. de Bello, p. i 



and it ia eo written in Chroc. Monast. de Bello, p. 30, i. e., traum pitci*. 
The grampu* may be the fiah tbu* dengnated ; or it may have been the 
whale. — Vide Tharp^$ Qlouary. I have given the above definition* from 
the beat onthoritie*, bat there ia mach oncertaiuty a* to aome of them. 
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For when certain mairelled on aeoonnt of Buch mnnifi- 
cenoe, he aaid, ' I take this ateai/ from my body and confer it 
on my loul,' and added, ' if my body could hold it freely ajid 
qttiellj/, it U fitting that my tout, Khich U the better part 
of man, thould potteu it, if poisible, in greater fTeedom and 
guietHtu.' " 

This document oontams the grant of a strange tnixtnre 
of rojai prerogatives; Btill they were such as had been 
often conferred by Saxon monatchs. " Some Morman 
charters," says Eemble, "while they confirm many of 
these privileges, frankly state they do not know the 
meaning of the words they are neing." 

We shall find as we proceed that the royal vill, or what 
will hereafter be called the Manor of Wye, will occupy an 
important position in oor history. 
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CHAFTEB XXI. 



DOMESDAY BOOK. 



Domeadar 
Book. 

Intt«dDotioD 
to Dom«id», 
VoL L, p. L 



X Domesday Book, one of the most anoient records of 
England; indeed, "the oldest Bnrrey of a kingdom," eays 
Palgiare, " now existing in the world," forming the 
register £rom which "judgment was to be given upon the 
value, tenore, and services of lands tfaetein deecribed." 

The year when it was compiled is differently stated by 
different writers. The earhest period given for its com- 
mencement is 1080 ; the latest for its completion is 1087 ; 
bnt it is generally supposed that the tme date for both is 
1086. Indeed, the colophon attests this, the whole having 
been completed between Christmas, 1086, and Easter, 
1086 — a remarkable instance of of&cial dispatch. It was 
intended, says Palgrave, to put the Conqueror in posses- 
sion of the names of the several landholders in the king- 
dom — the means of ascertaining its military strength and 
the state of the revenue. 
Blackstone (quoting the Saz. Chron.) saye : — 
Stawaii'i Bd., " The ninsteeiith -jeax of King Williua'a reign (lOSG) in iavaaion vai 
1S63, q)iireheiided from Denmark, and the milituy oonititDtian of the Skioiu 

BookIL,p.D& beiiig thenlud u!de and no other introduoed In it» itaad, the Idngdom 
waa whollj defaneeleai, which oooaaioaed the king to bring over a large 
annj of Mormani, who vera quartered on the Imdhalden and opprened 
the people. This apparent ireakneu, together with the grieTancea oooa- 
doned bj a foreign foroe, might oo-opsrate with the king's remooitranoes 
and the better induce the nobilit7 to listen to hie propoeali for pntting 
them in a pottnre of defence. For u aeon u the danger vbi over, tha 
king held a great connoil to inquire into the itate of the nation ; the 
immediate coniequence of vhiah wu the compiling the great aurrey 
Oalled Domeadaj Book, which wu finiihed the next year." 

The compilation of it was thus effected. Certain Com- 
missioners were appointed, called the King's Jostidaries, 
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who no donbt were aaaisted by some leading official in Ciup. XZI. 
each ahire ; and they, it appears, 

" Upcm the oftthi of ths iheri^ the Lordi of each Uuiot, the Frethy- Sii Henry 
ten o( every Chnich, the KaiM of eTory houdred, the b»iliffi and nx ?^^ ^. 
villaiu of every village, were to enqnirs into the nwno of the place, to^me»^ 
nho held it in the time of Ki^ Edwud, who waa the present pouaiior, okpj. 

how many hide* in the manor, how maiiy cunicates in demesne, how 
many homagen Oxnuid to do homage], how many villana, how many 
ootarii, how maoy aarvi, what freemen, how many tenanta in loeage, 
what quantity of wood, how much meadow and paittue, what milli and 
&ah pondi, bow nnch added or taken away, what the groaa value in King 
Edward'* time, what the preeent value, and how much each freemen or 
■ookmao had or bai. All thia wh to be triply eatimated. First, as the - 
estate wh held in the time of the Coofeuor ; then, aa it wai beatowed 
by King William ; and thirdly, aa its value etood at the formation of the 
•nrvej. The jurora, were, moreover to aUte, whether any advaooe could 
be made in the value." 

Having, with the aid of Sir Henry Ellis, stated the 
object which the King had in view in requiring this 
retnm, I will now refer to that portion of it which relates 
to the Forest, chiefly collected from the late Mr. Larking's 
recent edition (which forms a valaable addition to Kentish 
history), premising that we shall here find Norman-French 
names and terms substituted for Anglo-Saxon ones. Thas, 
the different holdings are termed "manors," and "sheriff" 
substituted for " gerefa," &a. It is also necessary to state 
that this record contains no reference to any eceletiattieal 
division or boundary, and that the words " diocese" and 
" parish" are not to be met with in it. 

That the boundary I propose to define may be better Boundary of 
understood, I will here insert my second map, which Mr. *'" '•'■™*- 
Thurston has kindly prepared from the materials I have 
been enabled to furnish ; but it is to Mr. James Elliott, 
of Dymchurch, that I am indebted for the tracing of the 
course of the Limen or Bother on the map. I will add 
three tables; the first containing the places which I have 
succeeded in tracing out which were then wJioUy situate 
within the Weald; the second, those places which were 
only ^jort/i/ within it at that time, and which the reader 
will find placed tranmenefy on the map; and the third 
containing the places noa either within, or on the borders, 
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Chap^^XIL wMch are itlioUy omitted in Domesday. I propose, how- 
ever, to postpone the evidence in support of this boundary 
until I introduce my third and last map. 

But I must not here lead the reader to suppose that be- 
yond the eight places (some of them very small) enumerated 
in the first list, no part of the remainder of the district 
was under cultivation, or had not been formed into denes ; 
for this would be quite at variance with what has been 
already advanced and snpportDd by the testimony of 
Ante, Anglo-Saxon charters, showing the existence of Band- 

pp. 78,85,144. hurst, Harboume, Newenden, Biddenden, and Surrenden, 
with others which cannot now be identified, long anterior 
to the Norman invasion. 

When the survey was compiled, the Forest was still in 
a state of transition. Denes were springing up uid ac- 
quiring names in every direction; but the soil itself, it 
must be remembered, was even then chiefly vested in the 
sovereign. For instance, Milton - next -Sittingboume was 
a royal Saxon vill, then called Middleton (or the Middle 
town of the shire), and the district now knovm to us as 
Harden (a Sooth Eastern Bailway station) was an ap- 
pends^ to Milton ; coneeqiiently the denes and rights 
in the Weald which attached to it would be included 
under Middleton though not named, and I will presently 
refer to the survey in support of this statement. The 
same remark will also apply to the denes belonging to 
Bromley, Orpington, Leeds, Peckbam, Lenham, the royal 
vill of Wye, Aldington, Ghilham, Charing, Oreat Chart, 
East Farleigh, Mersham, Chartham, Eastry, &c., &c. The 
archbishop was the chief owner of the denes at this time, 
and of them Aldington (still the most extensive manor in 
Kent) claimed the greatest number. Without tiring the 
reader with enumerating other distant viUs or hamlets 
(from this time called manors by the Koimans) which en- 
joyed this common right before the conquest, I will state 
generally that if every one of the places included in the 
second list and inserted tranivertely on the map did not 
possess particular denes, they all participated more or less 
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in the general advantageB, vliicb were not inconsiderable, Chap. XXL 

resnltiiig from their contiguity to the common forest. 

Still a large extent of it then remained nnredaimed, and 

wns not fenced in ; but from the nature of the Boil, and 

its reputation for growing oak, I should doubt whether 

any portion of it could at any time have been classed with Lwking'i 

"the 1000 acres of unproductive wood" rented at 24s., i><™-. ?■»• 

which we find in Domesday under the head of " Ganter- 

buiy;" this sterility arising firomalaok of pannage, the 

land not producing acoma or mast, which aonld never 

have existed in the Weald bom the time the oak first grew 

there. 

With these remarks let me now dispose of the eight 
Tills and manors in the following table : — 

Table No. 1. 

PltKtt mentioned in Domesday, situate wholly in the Forest 

or Wetdd. 



NAKE OP PtaCI. 


HUNDBID. 




In 


Modem 


In 


Hodero 




BlUCE 

<Oi»d«wof 
h>U*7oke) 








Odo, Buhop of 
Bdeui 


(CJhuKh) 


BSHEKDIIt 








Hablow 
(Church) 


Haulow 


Litefele 


LittleSeld 




NlWlDIHl 


Nbwehden 


Selerirt 


SelbriHen. 
den 


Anhbiehop of 


Pupa 


PlHPI 


Tviteide 


Twytorf 


BidiopofBueoz 


Palutkei 
(Choioh) 


The dme of 
Palbter 
in the Iile 
ofOiD«r. 


Ozenal 


Oiney 




TKPnrDBVX 
<baU>7oke) 


tansnm 

(No-MJftof 

HigfiHil- 


BlMhebnnM 


Bkekboine 


Hngh do Hont. 
tU 


TlVBDEU 

(Chimli) 


Tddblt Wuhelitan 


WuhUng. 
■tone 


BiibopofBaienx 
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Chip. XXI. AH the places here eaumerated appear from the survey 
to have been held by the tenants in chief of Edward the 
Confessor as part of the Crown lands. 
I have already referred to the division of the shire into 

Ante, p. U4. laths as pecnliar to Kent, and have stated that there were 
seven when Domesday vas compiled, now reduced to 
five. Of the eight places referred to in the preceding list, 
fielice, Benenden, Nevenden, and liffenden were sitoate 
in Wiwart, now the Lath of Scray or Shirwinhope. Had- 
low Finpa and Tudely were and still are in Aylesford 
lath, and Palster was in Limowart, now the Lath of Shep- 
way. Six of them it will be seen the King conferred on 
his uterine brother Odo, Bishop of Baieuz, who accom- 
panied him to England, and was created Earl of Kent. 
The first is fielice, of inconsiderable extent, being only 

t^ridng'a one dene of half a yoke, " which remained without the 

Dom.,p. 136. division of Hugh de Montfort and lay in Belice." Mr. 
Larking does not venture to assign a place to this dene ; 
it is, however, returned as being in the Hundred of Eolven- 
den, and we have no other reference to Rolvenden except 
as a hundred. The next place is Benenden, also in the 
Hundred of Bolvenden, which Robert de Romenel held of 
the Bishop of Baienx. This place had made some progress, 

Auto, p. 144. since we referred to it as a dene in the reign of King 
Ethelred. Hemsted, now in this parish, is also named in 
the same charter ae a dene. Philipott gives " Binan" as 
his Saxon root for Benenden; "within or two-fold," as 
it possesaed several denes. It had no doubt become of 
importance at this time, occupying some of the highest 
land in the Weald ; it is returned as possessing a church. 
But here it may be proper to remark that in the formation 
of the Domesi^y survey there was no injunction on the 

EUii' jurors to make a return of cborches, and some were cer- 

^^«aa^ tainly in existence which are not noticed; still, where 
they are referred to, the survey may be relied on. The next 
place is Haslow (Hadlow) in the Hundred of Littlefield, 
which Richard de Tonebrige held of the Bishop, and which 

Dom^'lie. appears to have been on extensive district including a 
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chnroh, two miUe, and twelve fisheriea, Piupa, in the Ch ap. X KL 

Hundred of Twyford, is the fourth place held by Odo. 

There appears some difficulty in asBigning a locality for it 

beyond the Hundred: Henshall and WiUdnson oonaidar 

Pinpa was Pembury, but Pembury is in Wachlingfitone 

and not Twyford Hundred. There was a family named 

Pimpe who in the reign of Edward I. were owners of 

considerable property in Nettlested, East Farleigh, and 

Xioose, and a manor in Banning was named after them. 

Is it probable that Finpa was a dene in the Weald 

appendant to this estate ? The fifth place named in the 

list of which Odo became tenant in chief is Tivedele 

(Tudely, or lico pastures)'" in WachlingBtone Hundred. It 

is retomed as poaseBsing a church. The sixth place which 

Odo acquired in the Weald was Palster, in an opposite 

direction, situate between Wittershom and Ebony, in the 

Isle of Oxney, and near the borders of Bomney Mareh, f 

which also possessed a church. Newedene^ (Newenden) 

in the Hundred of Selbrittenden, is the only Vill in the 

Weald returned as belonging to the Bee of Canterbury. 

This further establishes the antiquity of Newenden, and 

goes for to prove that all the several denes in the Weald 

belonging to the See of Canterbury were appendant to 

manors returned in other parts of the survey. Newenden Ante, p. 170. 

possessed a market, as we have already noticed, and a 

reeve. 

The eighth and remaining place is Tepindene (Tiffen- 
den) in Blaokbome Hundred, of which Huf^ de Montfort 
(who accompanied the Conqueror to England, and fought 
by his side at the battle of Hastings), was the tenant in 
tdiief. It answered for only half a yoke and half a team, 
and is returned as worth then only one b 



■uuns to thii veiy uudent Mmnor of Pkleitnri. 

X KsTendsD—a neir pUnted town bj Andtridtt, M 
ttAa^.-FkaifMiStnt, p. 308. 
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Tnnbridg«. 



p. 190. 



Cha p. X IL \\ Img preserved its identity to the present day. It now 
forms psft of the p&rish of High Kalden, and was for 
many years the property of Sir Edward Knatchbull's 
family, bat now belongs to Sir James DomTille, Bart. 

Tunbridge, called the Town of Bridges, is situate wholly 
within the Weald, and is omitted. The diatrict roand 
the manor and casCle is still called the Lowy of Tun- 
bridge. There can be no donbt of the existence of Ton- 
bridge Castle at the time of the Boirey, although it is 
not noticed by its proper name. There is, however, con- 
tinual mention made of the Leuva or Leitga Eicardi de 
Tonehige (in English, Lowy, a Norman term for the 
district round an abbey, castle, or chief mansion). The 
Biohard de Tonebridge here referred to was also called 
Richard de Benefacta, or Richard Fitz-Gislibert, and 
sometimes Richard de Clare. He was another of the 
companions in arms of William, was present at the battle 
of Hastings, and had large estates and manors conferred 
upon him. Mr. Larking remarks that in the description 
of various manors there are occasional statements that 
portions of them, or ri^ts of pannage, and seignorial 
rights, belong to Richard de Tonebridge, as in his Leuga, 
that is, the franchises attached to his castle. It is there- 
fore difficult to say why the castle, town, or manor thus 
escaped yalnation, unless it be that when previously held 
as it was by the Archbishop, they were exempted from 
Danegtld, and, therefore, aa in nnmerons other instances, 
they were not noticed by the Commissioners in their 
returns. If Richard de Tonebridge subsequently acquired 
his title and castle from an exchange with Archbishop 
Lan£rano, might not the district up to this time have only 
consisted of denes appendant to the See of Canterbury, 
and the Norman castle only in the course of erection and 
not completed ? At any rate it is not returned in the 



' and Cranbrook had not risen to sufficient 
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importaace to bo noticed in the survey, though it most be Cbif. XXL 
obvious that denes existed in both. 

Thus, in the centre of the whole of this vast distriot 
only eight places are teally noticed byname in the snrrey; 
(three of them now form only parts of existing parishes), 
and only four possessed churches, viz. — ^Beuenden, Had- 
low, Tadely, and Palster. The last-mentioned place is 
still preserved as a manor, extending over parts of Wit- 
tersham and Ebony, but does not now possess any church. 
Hadlow uid Tadely belonged at the time of the Confessor 
to Eddeua or Eddeva. Tndely Chnrch was in all pro- 
bability only an oratory at this time. 

The following Eundreds now in the centre of the Weald, 
are not referred to in the survey : — 

BARELET. I BBEHOHLXT AKD EOBSVOirDIM. 

Baritfield, Oreat OB Bast. Crahbiiooe. 

Barktield, Little or West. I Harden. 



Codsheath, another hundred in the lath of Sutton, but 
on the borders of the Weald, is not mentioned by name ; 
it is probable that portions, if not all of it, formed part of 
the extensive hundred of Aohestan (Axton) at this time. 
The hundred of Snmmerdene (Somerden, or the fruitful 
green hill in the valley), in the lath of Sutton, now 
includes ports of Hever, Cowden, Chidingstone, Fens- 
buret, Leig^, Speldhurst, Chevening, and Edenbridge, VoLL,p.3M. 
but none of these places are named in Domesday. Hasted 
says, ■■ there is no mention made of any place within this 
hundred in the general survey of Domesday." This state- 
ment is in substance correct, though I think it is likely to 
mislead the reader, as I will presently endeavour to show. Bouth Britain, 
Henshall abbreviates the word thus, " Sm. Warden," and P- ^^■ 
treats it as our present Marden, and says, " this hundred 
consisted of six paltry hamlets without a mill, a church, a 
fishery, or an acre of meadow." This is an error through- 
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Chap. XXI out, as Marden wae we have ahown an appendage to the 
royaJ vill of Miltoo. Under the hundred of Somerden, six 
diCFerent places are certainly entered as belonging to the 
Bishop of Baleax ; and the first (the only correot one I 
believe] records that Bobert Latin held of the Bishop six 
acres of land (without any name or other description), and 
had half a team ; and that he also held in custody for the 
King ten villains with three teams, and a wood of fifty 
hogs as a new gift or late present from the Bishop. Then 
follows immediately under the same heading of Somerden 
hundred, entries of lands situate at Ece (Ash-aext-Wing- 
ham), Esmetone (Elmiugton in Eythome), Masaeberge 
(Marshboroug^ in Woodnesborou^^], Ticheteatee (Tick- 
enhorst in Northboume), and Waneaberge (Woodnes- 
borough) ; and they are all treated as places situate in 
Somerden, which has evidently puzzled Mr. Larking, who 
in his Index follows Domesday by placing them in that 
Hundred, and adds, " but surely Eastry ;" and he is no 
doubt ri^t." The Norman scribe must have omitted after 
the first entry to insert a &esh heading of Eastry, and 
thus the six holdings, instead of one, are all returned as 
being in Somerden. Here again denes must have existed ; 
Qo very rapid change could, however, have taken place in 
this district, for " nil" is placed against the return of 
knights' fees for this Hundred in the Book of Aid, 
GO late as the reign of Edward III., while Godsheath 
answered for five and part of another, and Axton for 
fourteen and port of another. 

With the preceding tabl6, No. 1, and tables 2 and 8, 
which follow, the reader will with the aid of the map have 
the past and present state of the district before him, which 
I beUeve to be in substance correct. 

ButiT * EutT7 itulf {part of the territory at ttie Arehbiihop of Cuterbory 

at thu time) wm atill aplao* of imporfauioe, uid poneewd denes or 
righte over Uiem in the Weald, but not in the hnndred of Somerden ; 
Tic, two in Benenden, two in Oxney, and Fooi in the diitriot now form- 
ing put of Hawkhont. Bo that dietsnoe and imperfect oonununioation 
were no impedimenta to the eierciM of the righte of the fotaet ; Ewtrj, 
w the reader ie aware, being at the oppoaite end of the ihire. 
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Table No. 
PloiKt maUioned in Dvnutday, lUuatc sx&i 



n tht Faroe or Wtald. 



sua OF PLiCB. 1 


HUNDBED. \\ ] 


lDD0«»d.7. 


,.„.„., 




UodenKuK 


1 


AUlWtOSB 




Bdioolt 


Biioholt 


lAnhbiihop of 
i C«.terb«7 


AfELDHZS 


Afpuedokk 




1 


BlLBVlTOSl 


BttatsaTox 


Nerecerco 




iBuhop of Biaenz 


BOHIKTOKB iBointDiOTOX 


Eitndtes 


Street 


Hugh de lloni- 
1 tort 


BOLTONE 

Abchiepih- 


Malrbrbe 


aaboniB 


Eyhome 




BOOELEI 


Bkwlet in I 
bouohtok 
Malsebbe ' 


Aihonk 




IjBiihopofB^eui 


BOLTOHE 
MONCHKf. 


BOUOHTON „ 
MONCHEL- '1 




II 


Bbiestedb 


Bkabtkd AobMtui 


Brut«l 


II 


Bbotiham 




Wrothun 




Certk 


Chabt, 
Gbeat 


Cert 


Chart uid 
Longbridge 


ij 


LmCEBT 


Chabt, 
Little 


CalebeUo 


Cftl.luU 


11 


CeitTH 


Ceabt Sct- 


Aihoide 


Eyhonio 


jBUhopolBdeni 


Sallikoeb 


ViLDISO 


rviferde 


rwyford 


1 HiohRTd de Ton- 
'. bri<l«e 


Lnncs, 
Luiclln,b«- 


LIHPSE ,|B8UC0lt 


Street 


iA»hbid.op 


AlX^n 










MBDDBn- 


MAiDnroKB 


Hedd«iti>no 


Uuditone 


" 


U.VB0L-BOB 


SrEEEWOFTH 


[itafel 


UttleGeld 


Hiimotbe Sheriff 
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Table No. 2 (CoDtiaued). 



BAMB or PLACt 1 


HCKDEEa 




InltomuditJ- 


UodemNuu.' 


loDO..^. 


tfodamKuBS. 




Nbdestedb 


Nettle- 


TrifwdB 


Twjford 


Bubop of Baietu 


OiaTBBSAH 


Webtbbhaic 


Outrehun 




Earl Eustace 


und Eden- 
bridge 


Obleve- 


OsLBtTOXE llHkine 


Ham 


Hngh de Mont- 


Olecl'hbe 


CumMBB 


Aeheston, or 
Hubomo 


EjhOToe 




Otrisoe- 


Watbhino. 


Tvifordo 


Twyforf 


Biihop of B*ieux 


Palkstbei 


Falbteb ih 
WrnEB- 

SHAU 


Oxenil 


Oiney " 




Pecbeham 


Pec EH All, 

East 


Utofella 


Uttlefleld 




Pbchbham 


Pec EH All, 

West 


" 




Biihap of Baieox 


p™™.. 


pBVmCTON 


QJehBTB 


CJehill 




Pluchelei 


Plccelet 


C&lehellg 


CriehiU 


Arohbuhop 


ROCHISaEB 

SoliQinholf 


RUCKIKOB 


Hame 


Newohnwh 


Hngh de Mont 
fort 


ROTIHOB 


hotiko is 
Plccklet 


Caleheve 


CdehiU 


Abbey o( St. An- 
guatine 


90SDM»SE 


SCKDBIDOE 


^oheslan 


CkdAMtb 




SUDT&NB 


acTTON Va- 
lence, OB 
Towjr Sl-t- 


AihDTde 


E;home 


mihop of BuBiu 


SUDIOKE 


Sdttoh, 
East 




•■ 


" 


TnmmoKE 
Dene 


rraroHW 
IVabehobne 


Bhohelmrna 


BlMkbaiiRie 


Hugh d« Mont- 

Srt 


WeuhAine 


tVAKSHOIWE 


Sftnw 


Hua 
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AU the several Tills and manors mentioned in the fore- Ck*p. xxr, 
going table posaesBed churches at this time (according 
to the STirvey) except 

CaABT, Orui, I Pluoklit, 

CoAxt, LrrrLX, WAiuKOHin, 

Fbckhah, West, I Vaibsibobokt, 

WUTBHHAK. 

Of these, Plnckley had the benefit of the church of 
Pivington, now united to it, and Watehome had the like 
use of Tinton church."^ Great and Little Chart were 
held of ecclesiastics, bo that the spiritual wants of all the 
then existing Vills {ringii^ the Forest were pretty well 
attended to. 

My third and conolnding table contains those tiUb and 
manors situated wholly or in part within the Weald, and 
HOT to be found in Domesday Book by name, though denes 
belonging to the oeigbboaring Yills had in most cases 
been formed, such as Biddenden, Sandhurst, Ac., &o. 
Table No. 8. 











ffow WHOLLTKUhin the Wtald, but not mmtioned. 


iciMin tht WtaU, 










Abhubbt 


QOUDHUBST 


SASDHCBar 


Cbetenikc 


BnaniaDKK 


Hawkbcbst 


SRADOiaDBST 


EOIBTOK 


BlDBOBOUOK 


HUDCOBN 


SHIPBOBltB 


HOTKniLD 


Biddenden 


HiqhHaldbs 


SlUBOlS 


Hdnton 


Bkencrlxt 


HlVEB 


Sfsldhcbbt 


HUBST 


Cakl 




Stapuhdbst 






LUtBKBHDBST 


SroHB 






Lkiqb 


Tbntb&den 


LiHTOK 


CUSBSOOE 


Mabden 


TUHBHDOE 


SEVEN04K3 


Sbont 


Pbhbcrt 


WlTTEESHjLlf 




Sdihbbidoi 


PlHSBCRST 


WOODCHURCH 




FBrnaifDEH 


BOLTESDBHt 







I have not been able to discover any reference to the 
Andred Forest by that name in the survey, but under the 

* Tha B«v, A. Snmej, in bi> " Clint«IiM of Kent, Sdimi, and 
Bvimj," aipnoM hii oiriiilou that th« Tlntoti (Enroll ot Doin«KbT 
ooou^vd the lite of the pTawat ohorak at Wwehoni*. Tinton Huwr- 
HouM ii oertainly not fu from the chimh. 

f B«f emd to In Domtid*/ oolj u » HuDdi«iL 
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CiiAF. XXI. title of "The (half) latli of Middeltuno, in Middletuii 
hundred," it is recorded that "King William holda Middle- 
tune ; " and it then proceeds to enumerate what it answers 
for, and the return is one of the moBti coneiderable in the 
county, including "wood for 220 hogs," and proceeds 
Laikit^ thus: "Hoes dt Walt" in the fac-aimile, " Kt Itominen 

pp.8,fe ^ Walto" in the extension, "and the men of the 

Weald" in the translation, "render fifty shillings for 'in- 
ward and averages'" — "ineuunrdo et aueiit," as strictly 
translated by Sir. Larking; "in lieu of intemnl 
guard and for exemption from the arbitrary services of 
the lord," tis more freely trnuslatod by Henshall and 

"Denei" in ' Wilkinson. 

'■ The denes referred to in Domesday, are by Henshall 

and Wilkinson throughout translated •' Dhiale" a hollow 
between two hilla ;" but "Dene" appears to me more cor- 
rect, as it also forms the last syllable of the names of eo 
many of the places situate in the district. 

It must be remarked that these denes are nowhere men- 
tioned by name ; but tbio is not surprising, as they were 
appendant to manors situate elsewhere, and passed with 
those manors, as in the case of Eastrj', in the note at the 
foot of page 224. The first reference to them is to he found 

lurking, C7. in the return of the possessions of the Canons of St. Martin, 
Dover, where, after referring to three sulings, in three 
different hundreds, the survey proceeds, "In addition 
to those three sulings there are five denes." In the 

IK, B'. return of the Eing's property we find, under the head 

of Dartford, "of wood, eiflkt tmall and three Inrrje denes." 

lb., 99. And under the head of Middleton (Milton), "of the King';! 

wood, Wadard holds half a done." 

lb., 101 The Archbishop is rotui-ned as posseBsing Norton, with 

lb., 106. a small dene ; and five denes belonging to Orpington. 

lb.. 111. Odo, Bishop of Baieux, held, by his tenants, Hagelei, 

in Achestan (Aston) hundred, with ooc deno of wood of 

n,. five hogs ; and one dene of wood belonging to Bidlepf. 

(Bidley), in the same Hundred. The Bishop also held 
Eisse (Ash), though the King had two denes in it ; 
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also Elcntun (Allington), in Larkfield LnDdrccI, and one Chap- ^^CL 
dene ; and Eslcdea (Leede), ^rliero the Earl of Ow had fooi Lark., p. 115. 
denes of the Manor. lb., lie. 

Following Piventono (now part of Plncklcy), it is re- rb.,131. 
corded that Balph do Curbespine held of Bishop Odo three 
denes in PestingeB, which remained without the diyision 
of Hugh de Moutfort. The Bishop also held Bilsvitone, lb., 132, 
and the survey proceeds, "In this manor the Bishop 
placed three denes which remained without the division of 
the Earl of Ow;" in both these cases I conclude it is 
meant that these denes did not form parts of those of 
Hugh de Montfort and the Earl of Ow. The Bishop aleo lb, 
held Ewelle (Ewell), and Hugh de Montfort held a dene 
and a half of that manor. In the list of the lands of Hugh 
de Montfort, Bolph de Curbespino is i-etumed as holding 
three denes, " they also are without the division," or not 
included in Hugh's division. He also held " one dene in ib., lu. 
Fane, Adam's manor." 

Under the head of the land or territory of Albert the ib., W. 
chaplain, in the half lath of Middletone (Milton), there is 
a return of "four denes of wood rendering pannage for 
thirty hogs." And the surrey proceeds, "Of this manor 
there are away from it four deneB which were there in the 
time of King Edward, as the hundred testifies"' (denes 
taken from it, but formerly included in its bonndarieB) ; 
and the Bishop of Baieux had three denes. 

The total number referred to in the Domesday of Kent 
is forty-four entire denes, two halves, and nine small denes. 
I mnst here leave the reader to make his own calculations 
as to the precise quantity of land they would represent. 
We have no more reliable authority than Spelman on this 
subject. He tells us that "a deno does not contain a Ante, ]i. SS. 
fixed measurement of laud, but sometimes 600 acres or 
more, sometimes less than half, whence comes that ex- 
pression in Domesday of small denes and large denes." 
Assuming, however, that all the large denes contained 
500 acres each, we have a return of 22,000 acres from 
them alone. But wero all these denes sitnate in the 
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CBjp. XXI. Weald ? Po88ibly not ; still I think the greBter part of 
them were. We hiiTe now, I think, only four other pariehes 
in Kent eitnate out of the dietrict with " den " as the ter- 
minating syllable, viz., Borden, Otterden, Ghillenden, and 
Warden,* and it must be remembered that all these several 
denes are retmmed exclusive of the woods and pannage to 
be found in almoHt every manor. That the term dene, 
though it may be oocasionally found in both volames of 
the sttrrey, was more pecnliar to Kent than any other 
shire, may be inferred from the fact that after a carefal 
perueal of the Domesday of the adjoining conntiea of 
Sussex and Snrrey, I hare not met with it once in Busses, 
Mumisg taH and only once in Surrey, tinder Coped-thom hundred. In 
Br^ Surrey, ^^ ^.^^^^ ^^ ^j^^ territory of the King at Etwelle (Ewell). 
I find "una dena xilve T vnacrofta," "One denef of wood 
and one croft," Still, wherever the situation of a place 
waa in a valley or near woods, this terminating syllable 
vi&a often nsed. 

* ahoulden ms until Teoentl? written Shonldon. 

t The learned campilen of the Hiitory of Snrrey state that dcnaM 
tiltfe is explained by Spelmui uid othen to meui a ])arce1 of rojipicc 
wood of an indefinite quantity ; the tranilation given from Spelman, 
ante, p. 88, doe> not, I eubmit, warrant nich an explanation, or,auch a 
limited meaning ; ooppice wood would not fumiih much pannage, and 
ii noticed in DomMdaf u "silDaminuta," or "modic*." It only provea 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

DOMESDAY SUBVET (COHTISdSD). 

HAVING- fnmiahed the reader with such portiona of Chip, xxil 
DomeBda; Book as relate to the Weald, I will now, 
as briefly as poBsible, give the enbetance of the most im- 
portant portion of its contents for the rest of our connty. 
This may, by some persons, be considered tumecessary, 
after Mr. Larking's recent and Taluable pnblicBtioc; hnt I 
would remark th&t, with all its merits (for it is a most 
careful and painstaking production), the size and price 
of it almoEt exclude it ^m the houses of the middle 
olasses ; and the Surrey itself, apart &om Mr. LarMng'a 
valuable notes and appendix, will, I fear, except for refer- 
ence, be treated, may I say, as uselesB jargon by the 
generality of readers of the present day. Still, the rising 
generation ought not to be entirely ignorant of the con- 
tents of this ancient Survey, for " by cutting themselves 
off from the knowledge of the past," says Isaac Taylor, 
" they become indifferent to the future." It muet be re- 
membered the survey was compiled by Normans, from 
information supplied by Saxon lips, they (the Normans) 
imperfectly ouderatanding and thoroughly detesting the 
Saxon language. Hence, though it abounds in errors, 
the wonder is, that, with this prejudice, it is as intelligible 
as we find it. One instance of its mode of dealing with 
our Kentish names will sufGce. Bircholt, not far from 
Ashford, now belonging to Mr. Enatchbull-Hugesaen, M.P., 
the name consisting of only ei^t letters, is referred to 
seven times, and is spelt in five different ways, thus : — 
<'Belicolt,Bili8BoId,Beriaout, Briceode, Ecriscolt." There - 
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Chap- xxii. was the Itnndred of Bircholt barony, exempt from the jnriB- 
diction of any lath, and tonned □antral, beiug part of the 
lands held by the CoDstable of Dover CoBtle ; and there 
waa also the handred of Bireholt franchise, being within 
the liberty of the Archbishop's manor of Aldington ; Bir- 
cholt, Braboame, and Hastingleigh, being in the barony, 
and Aldington and Smeeth in the franchise. 

The original book is ia two volumes. One, a folio 
containing 862 doable pages of vellum, on each of -which 
ore two colnmns fairly written in a Bmall but plain cha- 
racter. The lesser volume a quarto, and has 460 double 
pages of vellum with only one colnmn on each page. The 
handwriting in this volmne is larger and stronger than in 
the other. The Norman scribes were no doubt becoming 
better acquainted with their work, the descriptions are 
more minute and the erasures not so numerous ; it Is 
also in better preservation and leas soiled, not having been 
so often consulted. Both volumes were originally bound 
in thick wooden covers secured with plates of brass. The 
first contains thirty-one counties. Kent standing first, 
Sussex, Surrey, and Hampshire follow, with the inter- 
mediate shires as far as Cornwall, before Middlesex is 
inserted ; from which it may be inferred that the southern 
and western shires were first completed. 

The ordinary course in most of the counties was to 
commence with the territories of the Sovereign, but in 
Kent Dover stands first and Canterbury follows. Then 
we meet with the return of the King's lands, which were 
of no considerable extent in this shire, and comprised 
Dartford, Aylcsford, Milton (next Sittingboume), and 
Faversham,* William having been previously given Wye 
to Battle Abbey. 

We next find a return of the territory of the Archbishop 



• These were indflpendent at the citioi and boroughs wliioh tlie King 
Totuned ia hu own ponatwaion. The whole of the uicient demesne of tbe 
lord Lyttle- Crown ooaiisted of 1422 manora with some ecnttered property and quit 
ton's life of rents peld out of other msDors. Not a nngte manor in axrj part of 
Hen. II., Vo', £ugliuid ia put down in the Surrofas belonging to any of the Coaquorori 
II., p. 237. sons. 
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of Canterbury and bis monks and mon, and these in tlie Chap. XXIL 
Stirvoy ate clasaed under Nos. 2 and 8, Hcnshall and 
Wilkinson Bubetitute " knights" for men. The original is 
" hoeti" (homines) ; and Mr. Larking strictly translates 
the text "men." Though nambered 2 and 3 they are 
coupled with the Archbishop. This no doubt -was correct, 
for until the Conquest a Bishop and his monks lived in 
common as one family. And it was not until a few years 
afterwards that Lanfronc being firmly seated in the See 
of Canterbury, separated his revenues from those of Ms 
monks. Adhering to the original Surrey and excluding 
the King, there would have been twelve tenants in chief 
in Kent ; but it was possibly a mistake of the Bcrib« who 
arranged the materials, for in the Survey itself the return 
of the land of knights of the Archbishop is made before Aute, p. 1S9. 
that of the monks ; and there is not one acre recorded to 
have been held in Kent by any monk from the Monarch. 
It is all returned as being held hy the Archbishop himself. 
Tills would reduce the niimber to eleven, the same as in 
the time of Edward the Confessor. Brady certainly sug- Appeo. to 
gests that under the heading "Monachi ejia" (his monks) '^^"^ p- ^ 
were comprehended the lands of the Holy Trinity and St. 
Martin, in Canterbury, and perhaps St. Martin, in Dover. 
Stigand, it will bo remembered, was Archbishop of 
Canterbury under Harold, and was the first to throw 
himself on the mercy of the Conqueror as he crossed the 1?.'*^'^ 
Thames at Wallingford; but William would not allow him VoL L, p.ZL9. 
to crown him. This ceremony was performed by Aldred, 
Archbishop of York. Stigand (if history baa dealt fairly 
with him) was unworthy his sacred office; but it must 
not be forgotten that he 'was regarded by the Normans 
as the snpplanter of their countryman, Bobert of Jnmi- 
(>geB. He was suspended, and finally deposed in 1070, 
when Lanfratic, a native of Favia, and a man of great 
ability, was appointed his successor.* William inter- 






ArchfaUhap Luifrune rebuilt tho Cathedn] of Cunterbniy from ths 
1, and mi own PkIum kt CuiterbuTf, with all the edifioei belo>i{- 
u* two moouteriei of St. Anguitine and CUiiit Church, 
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Chap. xs.lL fered bat little with the poasesaiong of the Archbishop and 
Mb mooke in Kent. The knights of the Archbishop were 
vavasores or real vassals, members of the Archbishop's 
baronial conrt, where the caiises of knights or vavasors 
were decided ; and among them were the Earl of Ow or 
"Etw," Hugh 'de Montfort, and Biohard de Tonbrige, d 
whom we have already spoken. 

The next in order in the survey are the lands of the 
Bishop of Bochester, which were inconsiderable. The 
hnndrede which inclosed his manors are badly defined, 
bat they all appear to be sitnate within his diocese. The 
see, like the city, of Bochester, was in an improving condi- 
tion, and both needed it ; for in the time of Edward the 
Confessor, while the city of Canterbury was valued at f fll, 
the city of Bochester was only valued at lOOa, The see 
and the city had both suffered much from the devastation 
of the Danes. 

We then find recorded the lands of the Bishop of Baienx. 
The preceding Eentisb landowners were sabstantially the 
same ; while all the lands specified in the survey as be- 
longing to Odo were, of courae, new grants from the Con- 
queror of lands of which Saxon owners had been dispos- 
sessed, and which had been increased by his own spoli- 
ations. His tenitoriea in Kent exceeded those of all his 
Norman companions put together, and included 184 lord- 
ships in this shire alone, and 2fiS in others. He was 
reputed the wisest man in England, bnt his wisdom was 
nnsanctified. He became avaricious and oppressive, and 
seized on some of the Archbishop's lands, which, by a 
verdict given against him at Penenden Heath, he had to 
rMtore.f He bought a palace at Bome, and determined 
to employ his riches in the purchate of the Papacy; 
ultimately he became a traitor to that king who had done 
BO much for him ; and before Domesday book was com- 

' * A oompanioD in aimt of the Conqueror, to whom he g&Te the CMtle 
of Hutjngg. He had large hohlingB in Kent, inclailiDg aome of the dsnei 
in the Weald. 

t lADfrane raooreted treuty-ETe muion in different oonntiea of vhich 
he had been diateind bf Odo. 
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pleted, he was deprived of all these enormone gtants. Sir ■ Chap^j^il 
Henry Ellis, however, is of opinion that they -were nnder 
sequestration, bat not forfeited at this time. 

The landa of Battle Abbey, comprising only the royal 
manor of Wye, are next inserted in the Survey ; a trans- 
lation of the grant of these lands -will be found in Chap. 
XX. It was no doubt a very extensive territory. p. 214. 

This is the only entry in Domesday which I propose to 
set out in extenso, adopting Mr. Larking's translation ; it 
xrill serve as a specimen of all the rest, and viW enable me 
I tmst to clear up a difficulty which has arisen on the 
pr<^r construction to be put on the last sentence in this 
portion of the survey : — 

"Thb LAKn OP THE Cbl'ech of Labatailoe." 

"Th« Abbot at Bt. Hartin, at th« place of the Battle, hold* ih« nutnar Larldug, 
that i« oaUed Wi, irhioh, in the time of JOog Edmrd, and nov, aniwen 1'- 136. 
for wren lalinga. There ii the arable land of fiftf-tvo teanu. In de- 
means there are nine teuna. And one bandred and foorteen villani, with 
twenty-two bonien, have leTenteen teanu. A chnnh there. And eereti 
elavea. And four milla of twenty-three ahiilinge and nghtpenoe. And 
one hundrsd and thirty-three aarei of meadow. And the wood of three 
hnndnd hoga from pannage. Ko, dt in orig. 

" In the time of King Edward, it wa« woitb foonoora poiuda and one 
hnndnd ehillingi and oightpsDoe. When he received it, one hnndred 
and twenty-flve ponndi, and ten ahillinga, of twenty to the ore. Now, 
one hundred poundi by tale. And If the Abbot had laoi and uce, it 
would be qtpratiad at twenty poundi more. 

" Balph de Corbeeptne hdtdi one denn and one yoke of the land of tLe 
lOcmeli of (hia manor, rendering eixpenee of onftonu 

" And Adelnlf two parts of one eoling, rendering twelve penoe. 

" And Hugh de Montiort hai two yokes, rendering three hundred oela 



"And, in the tfaae of King Edward, they rendtfed eae and loo. 

" Tht toe and tac of tutMg-tvx hundrtdt pertain to thit manor, and all 
forfiitura which itutlyptrtain to tht Kino" 

Under the head of Wye, Lambarde thus writes : — 

"The Chronlolea of Battle Abbey affirm that there were lometimes 
two and twenty Hnndredi aubject to the juriadiotion of thii Manor; 
which, if it be true, then (ai far ai I son reach by oonjeoture] the territcay 
of Wye was the very tame in oompaai that now the Lost of Soraj (or 
Bherwinhope) deacribeth, that ia to aay, the fifth part of thli whole 
ahin, ooniiiting of two and twenty hnndred* in number." 

The Bev. llr. Henshall, at the close of the last century, 
commenced a history of South Britain from the reigu of 
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Chap. XXII. EdwMd the Confessor to the reign of Edward the First 
(which was nsTer finiehed), and he thus conuuents on 
Lambarde's conjecturo : — 

"Tha pecolur hundred ofWye comprelieDded levendiitinct manon or 
p. 51. plaCM. But u thers u xa uneoromon entry in Domesdiiy rBlative to 

the Junidiction of tkii dutriot, we cannot witli propriety omit noticing 
it, thaugli not certain irbetlicr our interpretation will be ulmittciL It 
ii stated, that ' of the twenty-two hundreds belonging to this manor, 
sac and loc, and all flnea justly appertain to the monarch.' Lambarde 
report*, ia hia Porambulation, that the Chnmicla of Battle Abbey con- 
taion a uniilar Regiiter. He endeavoun to overcome tba difBculty by a 
■uggeetiun that the Lath of ShcrwinhoiHi contoina an equal number of 
hundred), and thenfore Wye miut have included the vhole of that di- 
liiion of £ul Kent. Thu solution oannot be admitted, because he in- 
cludes Boughton, situated in the Borough -latli, Blackburn, Kovinden, 
and Tenterden, in Liming-Lath ; Milton, itself a lath at this icra; and 
numerates Barkley, Braoficld, and Cranbrook in his catalogue, names 
totally unknown at that pericMl. Yet, witli such inadmissible ailditions, 
he only reckons nineteen hundreds in the latb, which by suck well' 
adthorised deductions are reduced to eleven. This extension also would 
totally deatmy the oval form of Wye (Wi, an egg), from which probably 
it obtained tlie name. With submitaion, then, wo suggest the fotlowing 
illuitntion : — 

" Manor, in commou acceptation, is a less general term than hundreil, 
consequently in this psssage must be used in an extraordinary sen^e. 
Manor, in its original signification, comprehended the resident inhabit- 
ants of a district, subjected to the control of a particalar court. But 
as there were oonrts of frank pledge, there were likewise baronial courts \ 
ai there were inferiors manors of a knight, there were superior maoprs of 
an earl, Tiaoount, or baron, that controlled the subordinate. From such 
and other concurring difflcnttiea, the ignorant scribes of Domesday were 
ledneod to a dilemma ; tor if they had stated that in the lath of Wye 
there were twenty-two hnndredi, the record would have been incorrect 
and irrelevant, lince ipealdng of a jurisdiction that extended not even to 
one-third of the number. If they had stated that one manor contained 
twenty-two manors, they must have explaine<l their nature and differ- 
ence. To avoid this difficulty, and yet render theinselvei perfectly in- 
telligible to a county jury, tbey report that the baronial manor of Wye, 
which the king transferred not to the Abbey of Battle, but retained 
under the gavenunent of bis viscount, comprehended twenty-two inferior 
jurisdictions, that occasionally appealed to its court on litigated points, 
and that the fines arising from such controversies yielded a revenue of 
twenty pouodi to the proprietor. This entiy was intended to discrimi- 
nate between the petty manors that owed immediate euit and service to 
the court of Wye, as the head of tho barony, and the extensive lordshipa, 
not only in Wye lath, but in the appropriate hundred of Wye, occupied 
by peers of the Crown, by Odo and Earl Eustace, Hugh Montfort, and 
Haino Viscount, This illustration is strongly mpported by other 
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MihorlMM, by prooh that tbe feudal rotuner Montfott held dirtiicts CHiP, XIII. 
that in Edvard'i time lapiilied eeli to tUe court of the lord." 

Now I hope with the assistance of the Chronicoa p. 29. 
MonaBterii de Bello to be able to Eatisfy the reader that 
both the Father of Kentish topography, and Mr. Henshall, 
ore wrong in their conjecturea. 

After referring to the Conqueror's gift of "Wye to the 
Abbey, the Chronicle proceeds r — 

"To thi« manor (Wye) hoi belonged from a remote period a dignitr Vide abo 
above othen, that with ita hundred it iliDald be paramount, oi take l^^si ■ 
precfldenoe of the tvonty-tno hundred! and a half belonging ^ ^^ n 33. ' 

fiaachiie or socba ; wheroupan aa often aa the; vere bound to appear at 
oaunty or other ciutomaiy aaaembliei, the Sheriff of Kent, upon tho time 
and place being Qied, ought to iuue forth hii sealed letters to the reeve 
or bailiff of Wye or hia deputy, and he himielf afterwaidj to >ummati in 
the ouitomary manner. When theae are aiumbled, the reeve or bailiff 
of Wye, or hia deputy, shall receive Becuritlea far all pleai and for- 
leitucei of the aforesaid hundreds, and likovrise two pence. On aocoant 
of thii summoning, the hundred of Wye is exempt from all cuatom (tax). 
And it now belongs as entirely to the Abbey of Battel a> it formerly did 
' to the Kinc- 

"Now a cuatom which had prevailed from ancient times thionghout 
England had grown into a law, namely, that earli of the provincea should 
receive for themselves the third penny of the ahira. For tbii Mason they 
were called carla (comita). Hence, became tbe King bad granted the 
whole county of Kent to hia brother Odo, then bishop of Bayeux, he gave 
to hii abbey of Battel only the two pence which he held in hii own 
handi, the thiid being retained by the biihop to whom the county had 
been aiugned. But aubtequently, when the bishop became involved in 
misfortmie and loat hie county, this third penny escbeated to the Crown. 
" In Dengemanh, which ii a member 01 part of Wye, King William 
granted all the maritimo customi he held there from the sea. Thus, if 
the fish called rra>;icu should be cast aahoro there, it belongs entirely to 
the Abbot and monks ; and if it should come to the neighbouring land 
within certain limits, namely, between Ilortmait and Wilhibame, vhlch 
belongs to the Soke of Wye, two parti of it, with the tongue, belong to 
the Abbot and monks of Battel aa fully as they bad previously done to 
the King. He likewise granted them the right of wrook happening there. 
"By all this the King's interest in the welfare of Battel Abbey ii clearly 
manifested. And aa often u any royal edicts were issued to the sheriffs 
and justiciaries o( Kent, or their deputies, respecting tbe affain of the 
Abbey, the royal letters contained an aspesial direction that they should 
preserve all tbe royal libertiea and e^utomi of tlie Manor of Wye unim- 
paired, that bis Abbey and monks of Battel might enjoy them as peace- 
ably and undisturbedly as he himself had previously done." 

Lambardc's and HenBhall's error arose from an impor- 
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Cba t. X XII. feet knowledge of tlia original grant, and an endeavoor 
to connect it exclmicehj with the lathe of Soray or Sher- 
winhope ; but if the reader will turn to the charter itself 

Ante, p. 214. he will find these words, " Likewise I give two pennies for 
all forfeitures and pleas of all hundred courts which pertain 
to the »ummtm$ of Wi {Wye.)" 

Without referring to any one particular lath, or to any 
given number of hundred courts in any one lath, and 
omitting those hundreds which Mr. Hensball very properly 
says were not in exietence at this time, I think I shall be 
able to point oat the twenty-two hundreds within the fran- 
chise of Wye, over i^ch Wye was paramount : — 

* Ticentt/'tiTo Hundred* in East Kent, pertaining to the 

tummons of Wye.* 
folkzstone, 

Stowtinci, 

Beans, 

BiBCHOLT (Franchue), 

NrwCHCMH, 

Ham, 

lohofort, 

St. StABIIN POCBTNET, 
ALOBaBBIDOE, 

Seing the tliirt»eD himdreda for- j 
nierly in Limoirart lAth utd ncnr 
put of Shipwa.;. I 

This aBsignment of the twenty-two hundreds which I 
have thus sketched out, does not in any way interfere with 
the original Borough and Eastry laths, now united and 
forming the lath of St. Augustine, in East Kent ; nor with 
Aylesford and Sutton laths in West Kent ; while at the 
same time it includes evbby hundred of the present lath of 
Shepway and evxbt hundred of the present lath of Soray, 



MllTOH, 

Tethhav, 

FATERXHAir, 

BoUdKTOH L'KUES BLBAV, 

Felbobouoh, 
BiscHOLT (B*ronf), 

TiONaHBinaE, 

CaLISIL!., 

BeiDg the nine hundradi fomerip 
in the Latbi of Middlaton (MUton] 
txiA Seng or Sberwinhope. 
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BxoEFT the seven hundreds in the Weald, which were not, Chap. XXIL 
OB I have already stated, then in existence. 

I have thus endeavoured, and I trust sncoessfully, to 
remove a difficulty which had existed in the minds of 
former writers, and at the same time defined the twenty- 
two hundreds in the Eastern part of the shire, over which 
Wye was paramount at the time of the Korm&n Conquest. 
But I must not dismiss the subject without endeavouring 
to explain the term, " ikneirhn tcrtiim ComitnUm." While 
the county courts continued supreme, the King received 
two-thirds of the fine and other profits which accrued 
at these courts, and the remaining third part, termed 
the third penny, was secured to the Earl on his creation, 
when the king girded him with the sword of the county. 
Thus, by the grant &am the Conqueror (if my reading is 
correct) the Abbey of Battle became entitled to the sove- 
reign's two third-parts of the profits arising &om the pleas 
and other perquisites of the twenty-two hundreds over 
which Wye was paramount, while the Earl of Kent was 
entitled to the remaining one third-part. 

Let us now return to the survey, and record the names 
of the remaining possesGors of Kentish soil. 

Next in order ^er the Abbey of Battle was the Abbey 
of Bt. Augtutine, whoee lands, like those of the Archbishop, 
stood as they were (with the exception of subsequent 
grants] in the time of Edward the Confessor. 

We then come to the Abbey of St. Peter of Ghent, in 
Flanders. It was no uncommon thing at this period for 
foreign ecdesiustical foundations and the heads of their 
establishments to hold lands in England. We have 
already noticed the charter granting Lewisham with cer- Ante !>. 147. 
tain denes in Andred to the Abbey of Ghmit. The Kent 
survey confirms this right of the Abbey; nevertheless, it 
will not render authentic a document which has been 
considered spurious. In the survey for Middlesex, 
Gloucester, Hampshire, Oxford, Hertford, &o., will be 
found nnmerons similar instances of holdings by foreign 
ecclcsiasticB. 
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Chap. XXII. The survey then records the territories of HugL de 

Montfort, Eustace Earl of Boulogne (who Lad Westerham 
and Boughton Aluph, formerly held by Earl Godwin) ; and 
Richard de Tonebrige (of whom we have already spoken). 
-^. , Haimo Vicecomes {the sheriff) stood next. Mr. Larking 

Notai, p. 182. says that "besides those lands which he seems to have 
held merely as the King's officer in ancient demesne," 
lie held Brasted, Eltham, Ditton, Mereworth, Blean, &a., 
and we know from other sources that on the disgrace of 
Odo he acquired Chatham, Leeds, £0. He seems to have 
continued Sheriff to the end of Ms life. The last is 
Albert the chaplain, " an office," according to Kelham, 
" which might be interpreted both secretary and chancel- 
lor, for these offices and that of king's chaplain were 
in early times one and the same, being always filled 
by an ecclesiastic who had also the care of the king'fl 
chapel." 

The tenants in capite in the Domesday of Kent stood 
therefore thus: — 
He Arcbbiihop af Canterbury anil The Abbey of Guid (Ghent), 

hia moak* and knighti, Hugb de Montfort, 

Tb> Biihop of Bochetter, Eu-1 Euitice, 

The Bishop of Baieux, Richuil de Tonebrige, 

The Abbey of Battle, Haimo the Sheriff, 

The Abbey of St. AugiutiDO, Albert the ChapUin- 

It will be observed that seven of the number were 
ecdesiasticB. 

The difEerent Norman chiefs who joined William's ex- 
pedition were mainly influenced by the hope of gain, and 
were enriched either in proportion to then- rank, or the 
supplies they had furnished. These chiefs had subordi- 
nates, who vere denominated the mesne lords ; and thus 
the kingdom became divided and subdivided. It should 
be noticed that the undertenants, the eubfeudarii, were 
rarely disturbed ; a stroke of admirable policy. 

Let us now refer to such other portions of Domesday 
a-i are likely to interest the general reader. 

I will first remark that Harold is throughout termed a 
usurper. It was of course "William's policy to make it 
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Kppear to the nation that he was the rightful eucceBBor to Chap. xxn. 
Edward the Confessor ; ^ and passing over the interval of 
time whioh had elapsed between Edward's death and the 
Norman conquest, the Snrvey carefully records the state of 
matters " is the time of King Edward," shortly ezpteeaed 
thus— " T.R.E." 

Bir Francis Falgravo says that — 

" He (King WilliuD) nevsr departed from the priootple tli*t he h»d 
pUoed hinuwU io the poition of % li^tinute Sovereign Miertiiig lagiti' 
m&te righte ; and it ii hardly pouible to den? bnt th>t on Conrtitiitioiul 
gnmndi he hid a better title tbvi )it uio wM tanquiAtd b; the battle 
trial at Hutlnge. ■ ■ * < ^j,d. amongit the man; pro- 
ceediag« which » dngolarly and ipeoially mark the deitiniei of the 
BnsUah nation, it ii impouible to donbt but that the effect of the oon- 
qneit was ia every reipeot to inereau the poveii of good, to (trenstben 
the national intellect, and bIki if they be blewinge, to give tbe greatert 
impnlie to iti worldly proaperity and glory." 

It is somewhat remarkable, while it is to the honoor of 
Eing William, and showa how discreet he was, that he did 
not confer a ein^e acre on his sons. 

There are but few historical notices in Domeeday ; and Etlii' 
those only very brief and casual. Introd. 
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CHAPTEB XXm. 

D0MB9DAT 8DBVET (COHCLimEIi). 

Chap. xxin. 1 8 Wyo was tliQ first of the Conqneror'B newly acquired 
j\. pOBseBBions in Kent couferted on the Abboy of Baitle 
after the contest at EaatiugiB, so the Earldom of Kent be- 
stowed OB Odo, Bishop of Baienx (though an ecclesiastic) 
was the first place of power and trust, in the shire, which 
he gave to his companions in arms. 

At the commencement of the Survey we find "The 
BurgesBOB (of Dover) give the king twenty shipa once a 
year for fifteen days, and in each ship were twenty-one 
men ; this they did for having endowed them with tctca and 
soca." To this Mr. Larking appends a note : — " Quinqiu 
Fortxa — Here then we have a record of the origin of the 
Cinque Ports and their privileges." 

Now the year after his coronation (1067) William 
visited Normandy, and his kinsman Fitz-Osbum was left 
in charge of the kingdom. "Bot," says William of 
Poictiers, "the castle of Dover, with the adjacent south 
gkore, he committed to his brother Odo." To this Mr. 
p. 1G6. Larking adds, " Odo then was made Earl of Kent, and 

also CastoB of Dover, in other style Lord Warden." 
Are we to infer this from tiiese passages ?* That some 

VoL IV.,p.e7, * " From Gueleianeni and enTT," ufi Halted, "the reoorda ooim«cted 
foL ed. with the cutis and Cinque Forti have beeo, nt different timei, dettrofed." 

The ohaitera of Cbatlea I. and (I. , and the anl; remunine records of the 

' 1 . .— nej, being the centrnlportwheretlie 

loolljr held. 
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of the sonth-eastem ports deserredly enjoyed, from our Cbip. zxill. 
earliest history, privileges conferred apon them individu- 
ailif, I admit; but sorely these privileges were not at 
this period the privileges of a united body, a corporation, 
or brotherhood. All we trace is a recognition of certain LuUng, p. 93. 
aervioea which the burgesses of Dover rendered to the Con- 
feeeor in return for the franchise of laea and toea* It 
has never, I think, been contended that the Cinque Forts 
existed by that name in Saxon times. In the case of Sand- 
wich, the Survey records that the ArehbUlwp holds " this lb., p. gg. 
burgh," which "renders to the King the like service aa 
Dover." Hythe is only referred to incidentally, thos: 
" To this manor (Salteode, Saltwood), pertain 226 bur- ib., p. lOC 
gesses in the borough of Heda" (Hythe); and under 
Lyminge, which the Archbishop also held, "thereto per- 
tain six burgesses of Hede " — nothing more. Then as to 
Bomney ; under ' Lamport hundred ' we have this return : — 
" To this minor puiun twentj-^ne bnrgeMet irho *n In Bomansl, et 
whom the Aichbiihop hai three forfeiturei — robbery, breach of the peaoe, 
forlitoL Bnt the King hu ili lerTiee from them, md they themselTei 
hmn till the enrton* and other torteitarM in return for bm lorTloe, and 
we fn the King^i hAnd><" 
At another part of Domesday, in ' L&nport hundred ' : — 
" Bobert de Bomanel hM flf ty bnrgouM in the burgh of Bomenelit ud lb., p, tSt 
of them the King kH >U the nrrioe, and in return for the urvine of the 
IM they u« quit of all the outtomi fast the three, robbeiy, breath of the 
peaoe, and (orittaL" 

There is a third entry under Biroholt hundred : — 
"InBomsnalthen are tvanty-fivB burgevei appertaining to Aiding- lb., p. 103. 
ton, the Archbithop'i manor." 

If we torn to the Domesday of Sussex, under the 
bead of 'Bexelei hundred,' we shall find it equally silent 
as to Hastings; it merely records that "King William 



Whioh aerTioei, aaoording to iMnbvde, vere origiiially " tiie hononr- 

' '-■' ' wfe oondDDt of the king'* own pantiD and hia 

■eaa," rendered at thii time by borer and the 



able baniportation and wfe oondUDt of the king*! own panon and hia 
armr over the narrow leaa," rendered at thii time by Dorer 



f Old Komney wai the important haven on whioh the privilegea wen 
oonferred at the time of the Confeieor, and neaily 300 yean elapaed 
before they were traniferred to the priaent town aod port ; whioh waa 

— j_i '---dby the divertioa of the Bother, 

B 8 
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CHAP, sxin. gj^^g jijg jj^gjig jq jjjg jj^j.| jjf Ow,"* who mast have 
been as muoh the CuetoB of Hastiugs, as Odo was of 
DoTer-t While the "two ancient towns," Winchelsea 
and Bye, which Edward the Confessor had given to the 
Abbot of Fecamp, in Normandy, are not to be met with 
in Domesday by those names, Winchelsea Is returned 
ander " QheUelingea hundred " by the name of Hanutlie, 
and was held of the Eing. "Here are five churches, 100 
saltpans * * * In this manor a, new borongh 
is established, where are sizty-fonr burgesses J * * 
fonr burgesses in Hastings." Eye follows in "Stanhges 
hundred," "The abbot holds Btaninges, Harold held it 
of King Edward." § 

Dover, at the time of the Survey, may be treated 
aa belonging to the King, but even that is not included 
in the list of his territories. The ports of Sandwich, 
Bomney, and Hythe, with Winchelsea and Bye, were tlien 
held by ecclesiastics, and Hastings by a Korman Earl.|| 

Was there, then, during the reign of the Conqueror, any 
bond of union between all ot any of these several ports ? 
I think not. The only argument tor the afBrmative is in 
a very brief reference in a charter of Edward the Con- 
fessor, to be noticed presently. 
Ante, p. 38. I have already referred to Mr. Lewin's reseatohee on 

the Castra of the Littus Saxonicum, or Boman forte along 
this coast. He tells us they were nine in number. Of 
these he assigns four to Kent — Keculver, Bichborough, 
Dover, and Lympue; while Somner and some of our 
earlier and even modem writers include Newenden as 
the site of Anderida, maldng a fifth fort in Kent. Ur. 

■ Thii manor had been prevloiul; held b; Bishop Alrie andei King 
Edward, 
t The Oonqueror died within > yeu after the oompletion of the Snrvejr. 
Hirt. of Win- I "The old town of Winohelua," tajt Ur. W. D. Cooper, "it hne 
cheLwa, p. 4. plainly indicated. " 

jMka, p. 103. % "By Johnaon in his Atlai, Winohelaea ii leported to hive been ft 
city in the time the Bomani were here, and wai included with Bye nnder 
the land of Staninget^" 

J Tlie arigiiud "porta" of Hythe, Ronney, 'WinohelKa, and Hastings, 
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Lewin, bovever, placea this at Pevensey. The Boman Ctttf. xxm. 
Port* in Eent appear to have been only three In nnmber, Ante, p. 63L 
namel;, Btchborough (Bnbsequently Sandwich), Dover, 
and Lympne, bo called, it is conjeotored, from the Biver 
Lemanis, now known ae the Bother, which in pre-hiBtorio 
times, Mr. Lewin eormises, flowed at the foot of Ljmpne Tlw CMti«, 
Hill and diecbaiged itself into the sea at Hythe, bat be- ^ ^ 
fore Ctesar's invasion, became diverted to Bomney, and so 
continued during: the Boman period. He treats the Portns 
Lemanis as the port afterwards known as Hythe. Be this 
as it may, we find no reference in Domesday to any 
privileges conferred on Hythe, and it would appear that 
Bomney hod at the time of the Conquest supplanted the 
Port at Lcmanffi, or Hythe, as it was then called, and 
become the third favoured Kentish port. Thaa Lord Coke 
infers that the jaivileged ports were at first only Dover, 
Sandwich, and Bomney, and this is generally admitted. 

In venturing to call in question the antiquity of the 
Cinqae Porta ae a body corporate aitd brotherhood, I am, 
perhaps, somewhat prestuaptnous ; but this ancient body 
are well represented by their worthy registrar (Mr. 
Edward Enocker). He will, however, pardon me for saying 
that his case seeds better testimony than the following 
extract from his " Grand Court of Bbipway," — Lambarde p. 3L 
possibly led him into the error : — 

"Soon afttr Uuneord of tlu Oomadag muconpUed, in tht/ourthgtar 
of Vi* Ooti^iitttt, William L gnnted a charter to the "Cinque" Porta, 
embncing, witii thoae alread; mentioned [Dover, Sa&dirioh, and 'Biaia- 
iWf], Ma*ting$ uiA SgtJu ; plaoeavhioh thua^ipear for the fint time." 

Jeake, in his valuable work on the "Charters of the 
Cinque Ports, two ancient towns and their membeTs," sets 
out the charter granted by Charles II. (a.d. 1666), which 
recapitulates the privileges contained in certain charters 
previously granted to that body, and among them a 
charter of confirmation of Edward I., which provides : — p. 23. 

"That for the faithful aerTioee of the Baroni of the Cinque Ports 
hitherto done to onr predeiMiaiora, they ma; bars fiuttr aliaj their 
libertiei and freedom! tram henoeforth at thej and their anralori, C/itm, 
tt any time better, mon fully, and more honourably, have hod in the 
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CbaP. ZXm. tiiDM of Edwud (ths Confeawr), Williun the Kret ud Beoond, King 

Henry (the Etecond), oqt great grandfatlier, and in the time of King 

Riohard (tlia Flnt), and King John, oui grandfather, and of the Lord 
King Heniy (the Third), our father, kingi of England, by their charter*, 
at the ums eharters, which the lama our baron* thereof hare, and we 
have >een* do reaaonably teetify." 

It is, I presume, on this proviBion, which is merely 

& general reo<^tion of former liberties, that the Oinqae 

Forts lely and base the antiquity of their body corporate, 

and not on the charter of William I., referred to by Mr. 

Enookar, for we have the authority of Jeake himself for 

stating that it is qneationable whether there were any 

charters granted to the porta as a body corporate prior to 

the reign of Edward the First. Each port and town 

appears to have regulated ita own affaira, and collected 

and applied ita own port dues : thus, in the 81st Henry Z. 

(1247), I find the foUowing entry on the Pipe roll :— " The 

p. 7L Abbot of Fecamp owes 60s. for half the toll of the ahipa of 

Winchelsea." In the contest between Henry U. and 

Thomas Becket, it was one of the Archbishop's griev- 

Oema, ances that he was deprived of the custody of the Goetle 

00^1384, q{ Saltwood and Hythe, which he clahned, with the Caatle 

of Bochester, aa belonging to his aee ; and it was not 

without reason that Becket selected his own port of 

Hairii, p. SU. Bomney when he endeavoured to effect hia escape from 

KHhnine, England, bnt being driven back he was secured and car- 

p. 233. ried a prisoner to Northampton. The Castle of Saltwood 

waa restored by King John to the see, and the Archbishops 

appointed the constables of it. 

Osbem, in Ma tract on the storm or capture of Lisbon, in 
King Stephen's reign (Memorials of Bichard I., Vol. I., p. 
oxLiv.), saya : — ' ' All the ships of Kent were nnder Simon 
of Dover ; " the rest of the fleet being divided into Norfolk 

Jeake, ih 23L • "Whatever beoame of these old oharten," aayi Mr. Jsika, "1 

eannot uf, but it leemi the; were aitant nt the time King Edward the 
Fint granted this charter, andproduced before him b; the baroni of the 
porta, u this pauage plainly impliea. It ii likelj length and tract of 

pp. 23, US. time hath worn them out, or they are otherwiae perished or loit. ai ia 

afterward hinted in the charter of Queen Kliiabeth." Thii charter redt«« 

p. lU. that "diven of the moit ancient charten made to the barons of tha 

Cinqae Porta, by length and tract of long time and numy agea or other* 
Viae ar« periabea ana ntterij worn cut, W or decayed. " 
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ftDd Suffolk, London, Eind' Hampshire ; but there is no Ceip. X X hi , 
reference to the Cinque Ports nor to Sussex. Simon of 
Dover is not to be found in the list of conBtablee or -war- 
dens. It is not nntil the reign of King John that the 
term 'Cinque Ports' is generally adopted. Thus, a.i>. B4it.de Eln., 
1206, Hugh of Evetmere gives ten marks that Gilbert of f- ^^ 
Tylemeceston be judged according to the custom of the 
CmqM PorU, and forced to pay money," &e. He (King 
John) it was, says Tomlins, who Jim granted the privileges iHtla 
to those ports which they still enjoy, upon condition that i^eS'^**"' 
they should provide a certain number of ships, at their QnnKer. 
own charge, for forty days, as often as the King should 
have occasion for them in the wars ; he being undo: the 
necessity of having a navy for the recovery of the duke- 
dom of Normandy which he had lost. Bat he gives no 
authority; Eni^ton, however, says as much, though he h. Enkhton, 
is not considered a first-rate authority; but he writes as '-""-•"■242t 
if he bad investigated the subject. 

The men of the south-eastern Ports were uBoally steady 
adherents of King John ; in his retirement, in the Isle of 
Wi^t, the mariners of the Cinque Porta were almost the 
only subjects who did not desert him. They are thus 
referred to in the great Boll of the Pipe, in the first year of 
his reign — "Kent. Ameroiamests made by Stephen de Hu Bot, 
Tumeham and his associates o/(A«»i«t(j/li< Ciwjiw Por(s. v^^"*""*' 
The township of Hee (Hythe) fourscore marks of mercy, 
for grain sent into Flanders," which no doubt hod been 
emngg^ed out of the country. March 17th, 1208, King 
J<^ tells his ■ lieges of the Cinque Forts ' to send the mas- Patent BoD, 
ter-roll of their ships to London to WUliam de Wrotham, ^ ^ 
Archdeacon of Taunton, who was first the lieutenant, and 
afterwards constable of Dover Castle, and Lord Warden.* 
It is worthy of remark that the charters granted by King jMke, p. 122, 
John were to every town apart. "The Great Charter" 

■ llr. Fsti,inMi"jQdgeiof £nglsod."n]nithatWilUun deWrothain 

«u wardan of the tea port*. 11 uid 12 John, ftud in that ohusoter ordered 
■■ late aa 16 John, to provide a thip for Wm. de Penj in the King 
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Chap, ixm. (9 Henry HI.), confirmed by 28 Edwurd I., contains a 
oonfinnation of the liberties of London and other cities 
and towns; and the ports are thus referred to: — " The 
Barons of the Five Forts, and all other ports, shall have 
their liberties and free customs." Here we first meet with 
" the Barons of the Five Porta," in one of our most 
memorable statutes, and I do not remember to have seen 
any previous notice of it by oar local biatorians. What- 
ever these "liberties and &ee customs " were, they are 
here recognised, which goes far to prove that some union 
then existed. That the Sovereign, however, was not in 
the receipt of the port dues for tdl the ports, even in 
the reign of King Henry m., we have ample evidence, 
for in the year 1229,^ when the Archbishopric of Can- 
terbury was vacant, and its emoltiments received by the 
Commissioners of the Grown (Bertram de Criol and Alan 
Fnnnannt) from the 17th of July, 12th Henry m., to 
the last day of March in the year following, they include 
"£10 14e. llid-f the issnes of the ports of Bomenel and 
Hee" (Bonmey and Hytbe).t It would therefore appear 
that these two ports at this time still composed part of 
the possessions of the eee of Canterbury. Eighteen years 
later, we find that Winchelsea and Bye were still held 

Jeake,p.l03. by the Abbot of Fecamp, when "for the better defence 
of the realm, and it might be to conceal from foreigners 
the intelligence of affairs at home, and stop them of such 
convenient ports of passage," Henry HI. took these ports 
into his own hands, and gave the Abbot and monks the 
manor of Gbilcenham (Ohdtenham) and other possessions 
in exchange. This took place in the thirty-first year of 

* llii* wu between the death of Stephen Luigton and the oontecntiiai 
of Biohud Wethenhed. On the deeth of Longton, Walter de Breehun 

WW eleoted ) the king (Henrj III.) did not ajiprore of the appointment 
Hid the Pope was appealed to, but tha monks to nvoid hii interpoaition 
madea freati appointinent, and leleoted Richard Wethenhed, who WH 
oonnorated with great honour at Canterbury — Henry III, thirteen 
biihopa, and forty-one sarli and barona being preaent. 

f It ii a very interesting document, ahowing hov an Arohbiihop'i in- 
ootne «Bi made up in thoie daja, and hov vaat vere hii poiiowioni ; it 
alio prorei that the ue had reooTered the Caetle of Baltwood and Hit 
port duel of Hythe, of *bi(ih B«cket had been deprired bf Henry II. 
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Iiie reign, and before the barone' war. The charter, or Chap. XXIU. 
deed of exchange, oontaine this remarkable recital : — 

" Having felt It our dntp lo look with the gnateit etat, not only to Jeake, p. 106. 
the faithful government of oar Idngdam, but alio to the imminent perili HdUowkt'i 
thereof, oonudenug oa all mdei the atate of oar realm, and chisSj ita K;s, p, S8L 
maritime parts, ire have diaoovered that, b; the msana of the towni of 
WlnoheUea aod Bye, which are oaUed the more noble memben * of oar 
duqne Ports, vhiah have hitherto been held by the Abbot and monki of 
Ficunp, to whom it ii not allowed to fight egaiiut the enemiei of the 
hdngdom with material weapona, it might eotail iiraparable damage on 
naand oar hein In time of war, pnvided they ihould remain in the 
handi of the aaid Abbot and monka; wherefore, by the advice of our 
oonnoil, and by the tna coment of the aaid Abbot and monka of Fteamp, 
we have remmed into onr own handi the laid towna of Winohcbea and 
Bye, Witt their porU, and the patronage of their ohorchee." 

The boundaries of WinchelBea and Bye are then mi- 
nntely described, while the manors granted in exchange 
are to be held by the Abbot and monks of Fecamp for 
ever: — 

"Ai freely and qoietly ai heretofore they have held Winohelesa and HoUoway 
Bye, hy virtue of a deed of gift made to them by Saint Edwaid of bleiMd P- ^^ 
memory, and of ooooeaiona and oonflrmatiaiii, after the aoooatomed 
Dianner, of William and Henry, kingi of England, of the land sailed 
Staningt, with all their appendaget, among whieh are reckoned Vinohel- 
aea and Bye, the hlwrtiea of which an let forth in the duirttr of King 
WUlioBt, in mmntr foUaaini), rit :— ' That the afore«aid Abbot and 
monka of Pioamp ahonld hold the land of Staningi, with all ita append- 
age! altogether, and with all the lawi, libettisi, free eoitonu, quittance*, 
pleai, oomplainti, and sniti, which are or may be, without any inteirup- W. L charter 
tion or diminution whatioevsr of the aecular or judicial power, regarding ^ '^^ehelaea 
mattcra appertaining to the lordahip of F6camp j and that the uid land, ^^ ■f^ 
with all it* appurteoancei, poueaaioni, and poiaeuon, be free and quit 
of all cuatoni of land or aerrioe, and froni all power of, or labjeiitlon to, 
■n baroni, pilnoea, and othen ; and that the aforeaaid Abbot and monki 
of F£camp, and their offloeia, ahould have all royal liberty and cuitom, 
and alt their formi of joitice, In all thingi and matten of buainen which 
may or can arlie in the laid land. Nor ahall any one henceforth be 
(Offered to enter there without their permiuon, for that thii ia a perfect 
royal immunity, and it quit of su. urvirt ; and if any one whoaoever ahall 
prefume to act contrary to thii grant, he iliall be compelled to pay one 
hundred pound* of gold to the lordihip of F6camp.'" 

This document is of considerable importance, as it 
prOTes, first — That the ports of Winchelsea and Bye were, 
by the charter granted by the Conqueror to the Abbot of 

* Then ar* thir^-two member* o( "limb*" of the Qn^ue Porto. Jealu, p. ISOi 
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CHip. xxm. Fecamp, "quit of all service;" and thus differed from 
Dover, Ssndwicli, and Bomney. Secondly — That they vrerd 
then (81 Heniy HE.) o&lled " members of the Cinque 
Ports." Lord Coke says they were "joined to the porta 

JmL*, p. 103. after the Conqueror aad before King John." Jeake con- 
firms this, and says : — " In a record of the Ist of King 
John, they (Winchelaea and Bye] are mentioned to be in 
aid of Hastings to do the service of their navy." And 
thirdly — That notwithstanding this junction, they were 
not under the full and absolute control of the Sovereign 
until the middle of the thirteenth century. 

Mr. Jeake'a work, written more than 200 years ago, is 
Buch an able compilation, that it would be presumption in 
me to question any of his conclusions. Even he, however, 
tells us, without resorting to vague conjectures, that the 
precise time when these ports and towns were enfranchised, 

p. 12L or their members annexed to them, are " things too dark 

and difBoult to be discovered." Almost all the subsequent 
writers have however taken for granted, what he scarcely 
ventures to surmise, and have come to the oonolnsion that 
the Cinque Forts, vnth their ancient towns and members, 
as we find them in the reign of Charles II., were organised 
during the eleventh century. Whereas, I can but think 
that thongh the work was commenced, it was not per- 
fected until the thirteenth century ; and the fact that the 
ports of 'Wincheleea and Bye remained part of the pos- 
eessioos of the Abbot of Fecamp from the time of the 
Confessor until the reign of Henry HI., serves to confirm 
tViia Opinion. 
The MBS. of Lambarde and Darell,* to be found in the 



* Wm. Danll, vu rector of Houkton, which living hs ndgneil 
in 1679 ; ft Wm. Dwell (printed Dairell in Havted) vaa > prebend 
at Cuiterburr in 1504, and died in 1580 ; probatilf the nune penrai. 
E>it«d Mys he-wTota Btieatiie, Dt CaMcllit Cantia, the H8. 01 whidi 
Tu in the libmy of the Heralda' Office, Londaii. . A tmuUtion, 
poeeibly of thie work, wu publiihad in 1797, under the title of "The 
uiMoTf of Dover Ceitie, by the Rev. Wm. Darell, chaplain to Queen 
Elinbetb." I do not think toach dependenc* md be placed on thoiroA 
and no antharitiei are gtvaa. 
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British Museum ; and of 'Wharton,* in Lambeth Palace ; Chaf . XJim. 

aod the worka of our local historians, inclnding the more 

recent ones of Lyon and Enockor, and W. D. Cooper 

on Winchelsea, do not throw mach, if taiy, additional 

light on the enbjeot. Most of them differ ae to the earlier 

appointments of Constables and Wardens, and as to 

whether these two offices were original!; onited. 

The fleet provided from time to time by these ports 
formed, no doubt, the original and ancient navy of the 
kingdom, and was called "The King's Navy"; and the 
conclusion I have arrived at (perhaps erroueoosly) is, that 
it was the design and part of the poUcy of the Conqueror, 
80 to organize these ports that by more united action they 
might best defend this part of the coast of his kingdom, 
but that it was left to his suocessore to accomplish this 
onion slowly and by degrees, and it became more fully 
developed in the reigns of Henry UI. and Edward I, when 
they wera totally exempt from all tolls and customary 
payments; their burgesses, distinguished as "barons" 
(which is still their legal appellation), and acquired great 
privileges, including that of bearing the canopy at the 
coronation, and the right to dine at the uppermost table 
on the right of the Sovereign. 

This view, I am aware, is not the one usually received ; 
but I shall be very glad to be set right, if I am wrong in 
my conclusions. f 

It is impoBsible, says Mr. Pearson, to speak with ChUm 
eertainty of any private castles in England before the 
reign of the Confessor. Eemble has expressed his belief 
that some have existed in very early times, while castles, 
walled with stone and designed for residence ae well as 
defence, are said by Orose to be for the most part of no 
higher antiquity than the conquest. The oastlee of 

* The Sar. Henij WliTton wu a oalebnted kntiqaaiT- ; he wu notoT 
of Chutham, vioar of Minftcr, Thuket, mad ohftplnin to Arohbiihop 3mi- 
«rort in USD. 

t Thg Ikla Mr. William Strioger wu loljoitor to the Cinque Porti for 
ttiir^.flve Jtxm. Hii kid, Mr. Hemy Stringer, luooeedod him in leSG, 
and I am aUowed to itatt that ha oononn in thi opinion I haTi fomiadi 
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Chaj. xxm. Canterbury and Bocliester are only incidentally referred 
Lu-king, to in the Surrey, and the caetlee of Dover, "* Nottingham, 

and Dnrham, with the white tower in the Tower of Lon- 
don, are also noticed. I have already referred to the 
omission of Tnnbridge Castle. 

By the laws of King Canute and of the Confessor the 
owners of the eoil had the liberty of sporting over their 
own possessions, and Sir Henry Ellis thinks it probable 
that these laws gave rise to the parl^ which we find entered 
in the different Surveys, some of which were of oonaider- 
able extent. Thus in the Bishop of Baienx's Manor of 
Leeds "the Abbot of St. Augustine haahalfasnlingwhich 
is worth IOb., in exchange for the Bishop of Baieux's park." 
Mr. Wykeham Martin in his interesting and beautifully 
illustrated History of Leeds Castle, says, that " for the en- 
largement of this park the Abbot gave some land and re- 
ceived half a Buling in exchange," and he infers that Odo 
hod a residence there. The Bishop also held by his tenant 
(at Chart Sutton), " a park of beasts of the forest," "al- 
vaticarium beitiai-uvi," which the reader must admit are 
very elegant and poetic words. la it an nnreasonable 
conjecture that the park at Chart Sutton (partly situate 
within the Weald) was at this time united or connected 
with the Park at Leeds, as both belonged to Odo ? t We 
have still a King's Wood in this locality, containing about 
2,000 acres. 

Odo is also returned as pOBsessing parks at Littleboume 
and Wickham. As these places adjoin, it may be con- 
cluded that they also formed bat one park, though en- 
tered as separate manors. 

* sir Hemy Bllii, in hii introdndjon to DomMday, rajs that these 
three oaaUsa were known to bkVF been built bj order of the Conqueror. 
Thia must be an error u regaida Dover, thoueh WiUiam might haTO 
enhirgedandttreDrthened it. Trsdition atyi that in tbe reign of the 
ConfeiMir, when Harold wn* in Normandr, he made oath to the Con- 

3ueror to put him in poueuion of tbe grown of EngUnd after Bdward'i' 
eath, and that it wa* part of tbe oath to deliver to him Dover Caitle 
iMd the well in il 

t There were anciently two parki ; the one ronnd tbe cutia wai, at 
at«aill42| about (iity acrei in extent.— Uartiii'>£««f( CaUU, p. B8. 
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Richard de Tonebtidge held ool^r in chief Yalding and Chap. xxni. 
East Banning, but hia oooapation was very extensive is a 
district principally consisting of woods and denes ; one 
may therefore imagine the amazing extent of his chaee. 

In the Domesday of Kent we have no reference to Hawking, 
hawking. It is, however, illastrated by numerous entries 
in other shires, and we find no less a sum than £10 paid 
in lien of a hawk. Three aeries of hawks in a wood are 
recorded in the Domesday of Surrey as belonging to 
Battle Abbey. An aery, says Dr. Nasb, included not 
only the nest or brood, bnt the place destined for the 
breeding or training of hawks. The liberty of keeping 
these aeries, he adds, was in early times granted as a 
privilege to some great persons. Thus, at a later period, 
Hnrst, anciently called Falconer's Hurst, adjoining Al- 
dington, on the borders of the Weald and Bomney 
Marsh, was held in seijeantry by the service of keeping B»aua, 
one hawk. Godfrey le Huton, afterwards sumamed Le J"^'' 
Falconer, was possessed of this manor in the reign of 
Henry III. ; it now belongs to G, W. Plnmptre Carter, 
Esq., of Eennington Hall.^ 

The mineral productions of the country are bat rarely Minertli 
noticed. Iron and iron works are not mentioned in the 
Kentish portion of the Survey, any more than tin is referred 
to in Cornwall ; bnt in the Survey of Gloucester, we learn 
that that city paid to the Confessor thirty-six dickers of 
iron, and one hundred rods of iron drawn out for making 
the King's ships. 

As to the various denominations of land referred to in Tbs Uai. 
the Survey, it may be observed that " terra" put simply, 
signifies arable land as distinct from wood, meadow, 
and common of pasture, while " ailva" and "nemiu" are 
the usual terms for wood, the woodlands being carefully Woodland. 



Broteham (Wrotham) situate partly in the Weald and Pum*8«. 
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Ohaj. X Xin. held by the Arohblehop, posseBsed " tiha quando /ruclijicat 
Larking, guingentotim poTcoj-um," which Mr. Larking tranelatea 

l.p, 11, 100. <• -Wood, Khen it is in bearing, of 500 hogs," while Hasted 
translates it, "Wood when fruitful (in aoomB) BufBcient 
for the paimage of 600 hogs," and Henshall translates it, 
" The wood in a froitftil Beason feeds 600 hoga." I will 
give one other reference, Maronrde (Mereworth), also 
partly in the Weald, and held by Haimo, the sheriff, 
lb., is thns retamed: "Et tantum tUva unde exeunt LX. 

pp. 06, 14S. p^^ ^ pomcgw," wMoh Mr. Larldng translates " and as 
much wood as produced a rent of sixty hoga from pan- 
nage," while Hasted translates it, " as is suffiolent for the 
pannage," and Henshall, "yielding pannage." In the 
first ease we have the running and feeding of the hogs, 
and in the seoond the price or rate of their running. The . 
swineherds who rented these privileges were aometimes 
called Porcarii. In the Survey of Buseex, under the terri- 
tory of the Archbishop, it is stated that the custom of that 
shire was one hog &om every villan that had seven, 
though this custom was not always adhered to ; while in 
Surrey, the Suirey states that tiie custom woe in some 
oases to render one h(^ for every ten. In that county a 
distinction is made between pannage and herbage. But 
Middlesex was the great district for pannage. In one 
manor of the Archbishop's, Herges (Harrow on the Hill), 
in addition to pasture for the cattle of the village, there 
was pannage for 2,000 hogs. Edmonton and Enfield held 
by Qeofbey de Mandeville each poasessed pannage for 
2,000 hogs. 
Bhaep. The records of olden times are very unsatisfactory with 

regard to the exiatence of sheep in Britain ; no early hie- 
toriaa makes the slightest mention of them. The fleece 
was held in high estimation,''' while the flesh has only 
of comparatively late years been regarded as it deserves. 
Thus, although almost every one of the possessions in the 
shire appear to have been well stocked with hogs, and 
ii tetunied m eiititl»d to the 
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ftlthangh from the time of the BomtuiB the dromage and Ca*s. TXtn . 
embankment of Bomney Mush were rapidly progressing, 
and snch places as Plnokley (which derived its name from 
the psstore made by grubbing up the wood) were gradaally 
springing np, the only mention of sheep is to be fonnd inking, 
onder the head of Cliff, where there is a return of " pasture p- ^^ 
for one hundred sheep," Higham pastare for 200, Faming- 
ham for 100, and Wickham for 800 sheep and thirty-one 



The manor of Milton contains the only reference to the ChBew. 
manufaotare of cheese, where we find two entries, one of 
twenty-eifi^t weys of cheese, and the other of twenty-eight LwUns, 
weys of cheese and a half, both pertaining to Newetone ^' 
(Newington near Sittingbonme). 

The valne of Yalding (Hallinges), part of the territory of 
Bichard de Tonebrige, is stated to be £80 in the time of 
Eing Edward, biit then £20, in Mr. Larking's extension, tli., IW. 
" eo quod terra tuutata at a pecwiia," which he translates 
" becanse the arable laud has been laid waste by eatlU." 
Henshall renders it, "because the land U destiiuU of 
cattle,"* while Hasted translates it, " on aoooont of the Hasted, 
lands lying waste to that amount." I will leave it to the 3^2. ' 
reader to decide which of the three ia the most correct. 

Under Minster, in the Isle of Thonet, " Three Enights LuUng, 
hold as much of the land of the Yillans as is worth £9, ^' ^' 
tuAm ihert i» peace in the land." Under Chislet, "Four lb., p. 133, 
French Enights hold what is worth £12 a year ; " and in 
the Yille of Charlton, near Dover, " a certain Frenchman ib., si 
hod one Team there." 

Domesday throws very little light on the meaaurement MeuamHnt 
of land, and among all the difQonlties which ooour in the 
interpretation of the Survey, none are greater than those „ ^f' 
connected with this snbject. 

Attention bsB been called to the hide and the sitling (pe- Ante, p. 8B. 
ouliar to Kent), written Baling by Mr. Larking, sowling 
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CHAf. XSIII. by Mt. Henahall, and eolin by Sir Henry Ellis ; and I 
have stated that both these terms are supposed to repre- 
sent the same qaantit;.'^ Selden, howeTer, remarks, 
" the jnst value of a hide that might fit the whole kingdom 
Dever appears from Domesday, and was ever of an nncer* 
tain quantity." For instance, the Kentish soling (hide) 
is supposed to hare contained 160 acres, while the Sussex 
hide contained only slsty-four acres, according to Bnd- 
Punoo'iHii- borne, who lived in the fifteenth century. "Thus the 
&iS editio^ ^^ hided or enclosed in Kent, would be to the land hided 
p. 3a or enclosed in Sussex as 172,000 to 207,000 acres, a pro- 

portion in which there is nothing unreasonable." 

Then we meet with the carucata, a term of Norman in- 
trodnction, which Sir Henry Ellis says, "is also to be in- 
terpreted the plough-land, and represented as mu^ arable 
as could be managed with one plough and the beasts be- 
P- ^> longing thereto in a year, having meadow pasture and 

houses for the honseholders and cattle belonging to it ; " 
while Fleta says, "the measure of a carucata was also 
different according to time and place." 

We have next the jugnm or yoke of Isnd, which, like 
the soling, was pecnliax to Sent, and varied probably 
with the locality and soil. 

The acra or acre is also used in the Kentish Survey, 

and, according to Sir Henry Ellis, the Normans had an 

acre confessedly differing from the Saxons. Among the 

poBBessions of St. MarUn, Dover, the Survey states that 

LuUng, " In the common land there are four hundred acres and a 

^- half, which make two sniings and a half." By which it 

lb,, p. 141. appears that near Dover the snling in ronnd numbers was, 

as we have assumed, eqnal to 160 acres ; while, according 

to the entry tmder the head of Eaetwell, a ji^um or yoke 

in Kent represented forty acres, being the fourth part of 

the soling or carucata. 

We have, then, the bide, the stding, and the corocata, 

Ante, p. 211. * In the Reguter of Rattls Abbey to the gift of tlie Manor of Wye, by 
the Conqueror, wu added, "cum oinRtJnu appmdiciii tttii tcptan itMt- 
liniRiruin, id ai hidanm." 
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all Buppoeed to represent the same meaeure of land, and Ckaf. XXUI. 

the jugum a fourth part of it ; bat the actual quantity 

differing in different localities according to the soil and 

depth of ploughing, aa ireU as to the onstom of the dia- 

trict as to the routine of fallows, kc. But, labour as we 

may, ve cannot hope to obtain more than an approxima- LuUng, 

tion to the truth. ^ '^^ 

The various computatiooB of money as given in early Honey. 
Anglo-Sauin history do not correspond with those re- 
corded in Domesday. We find in the latter the libra or Ante, p. 169. 
pound, the mark, the ora, the shilling, the penny, the half- 
penny, the farthing, and the minuta. The pound was of 
three kinds ; the pound of ready money, which was made 
np not of shillings but of ores, at the rate of 20d. to the 
ora. Then there was the pound by weight, and lastly 
there was the pound defective in fineness as well as wei^t, 
when the receivers at the Exchequer either melted a sample 
of the money paid, oi received a further sum in lieu 
thereof. In the first entry in the Domesday of Sussex 
under Bosham, the manor is returned as producing ££0 
burned money, or pure gold, and sterling weight (ad 
arttiram tt pnuum), "which are equal to, or worth £66." 
Brady says that when Domesday was compiled there was 
always a fire ready in the Exchequer, and if they liked 
not the alloy of the money, they melted it and then 
weighed it. 

There were gold and silver marks and half marks, but 
these were computations of money only. Such also was 
the ora and the shilling of the Domesday Survey. Lap- 
penberg says the Anglo-Saxon shilling contained four 
pennies only, while Ellis, on the authority of Wilkins, says 
it consisted of five pence, but the shilling of Domesday 
Book is always twelve pence. 

After all, ihe penny was the only coin really known in 
England till long after the Survey, in which it is oalled 
Denaiiui. The half-penny (obolus) and the farthing (quad- 
rans, or fourth part) explain themselves. The minnta is 
supposed to have been the same as the styca or small 
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OttA T. ju LilL NoHliombriau copper corn of the Tftlne of balf-o-farthiDg 
referred to in 'Chapter XVI. 

OrdeaL In the Domesday of Kent there is no reference to the 

ordeal. It is to be met with in SonjerBetshire and other 
Bhiree, where mention of the readiness of claimants to 
prove their title by ordeal or by battle often occore. The 
trial by battle was apparently of Norman introduction. 
The Cnetnmal of £ent, however, provided that if the 
tenements were holden in Gavelkind, " no battle shall be 
joined;" in other words, there shall be no trial by battle." 

SUvet. I have already referred to the different ranks of society, 

but a popular fallacy that the men of Kent were all free, 

Ante, p. 1G9. renders it necessary that I should again speak of the 
"lervi" and " villatii" with reference to Domeaday. 

LAikiiiB, p. 94. The term lervi (slaves, or serfs) first occurs in the 
Domesday of Kent in the description of the lands of the 
, Canons of Saint Uartin, of Dover, under the head of St. 
Margaret. " Sired has one suling, &c., cum li^'. 'tenit,'" 
which Mr. Larking in this and on every subseqaeut occa- 
sion translates " slaca ;" Mr. Henshall here translates it 
" attendants ;" but in describing the lands of the Bishop 
of Bocheater, in the hundred of Bromley, " lU Ecelesia 
et t servits," he renders it, "Here is a church, one 
minister," &a., and attachea to the word the following 
note : — 

p. 35. " It ii irith r^ret thait I differ wiib > learaed uitiqnKrun friend, 

relative to the nunning of thii word. He oonnden it u deiignating 
an order of man inferior to the Borduil (bftcaiue they ore frequeotly 
mentioned after them) and the basest of villaina or bondgmen. The foun- 
dation of m^ difference of opinion reita on tliia base. In the Saxon lan- 
guage, Tkielarde, thief of tboLord, oraervaotsa/UfZiOn', wastbeiTeiicrciI 
term for the clerffy. We allow that thej aro montionBd almost oonstantly 
after villani and bordarii in order, for the plonghi and the hmbandmen, 
or ' house-bound-meD,' occupied the firat eare of the Beporten and 
Commisdoiiers. But thej are ranked amoi^ articles of high value and 
oonseqneaco, a mill, a fishery, lalt-pani, and frequently connected with a 
ohnrch, after which they are oommonly eaumerated, lo that doabtlesa 
when treating of the territories of Uie dignitaries of the Church, we think 
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onnelvu fully JuitiAed by rendering them nuDuteni «hsD trekting of CoAF. XXIII. 

feudal ehieftaini, they might be hit foUoven that acoompuiied him ia 

vu. Indeed, tni or wrrtattei ad ligtm, ii ui honounble title. The 
nncJent term tenant of % lover to hii miitreu, oc ouc modem mat 
obedimt hunbU trnmt, digradtt net Oitptmai ati»g iC 

Afterwards, in setting out thd lands held by Hugh de 
Port of the Biehop of Baiens, in Axtane hundred, we read 
"inter xenos etanciUiu ;" in Mr. Larking' S tranelat ion, "a 
certain kni^t there having eight elaTes, male and fe- 
male," whioh Henehall translates, " Here a certain knight 
has eight male and female domtsties." I must not dwell at 
great length on this oontrorerted eabject ; but I do not like 
to pass it over. The reader will understand that Mr. 
Larking throughout traoalateB "servus," "slave;" while 
Mr. Henshall always renders it "minister," wherever it 
immediately follows a church — a very striking and very 
marked difference certainly. Hr. LarMng's tranelation, 
though somewhat grating to English ears, is no doubt 
strictly correct. TiVhy the teni were so generally placed 
in the Domesday of Kent, immediately after the churches, 
it may be difficult to conjecture, though the Anglo-Saxon 
clergy certainly took them under their protection. It is, 
however, but fair to state that Mi. Warner, in his Domes- 
day of Hampshire, published in 17B9, translates "tervut" 
" servant ; " while in Bawdwen's Domesday of Middlesex, 
Hertford, Buckingham, Oxford, and Gloucester, published 
in 1812, "Mm" is translated bondmen. On the other 
hand. Manning and Bray's translation of the Surrey 
Domesday, and Dr. Brady's translation, agree with Mr. 
Larking'e. Brady says : — 

" He teni were ■erTutti or nthei iUvn (for Kmu, in olaido uithon, 
never tigniflee otherwiia), and irere of two lorti, batter or wane, or 
predial uid penonU ; the prtdial, although they were of t, Bsrrile origin 
and condition, yet they poueued theli luidi and good* at the will of the 
lordf, perfannlng luch raatio and lerrile works ai were oommanded 
them, in villu or villagei, from whenoe they wen called tillani. The 
penoaal wrrt, oi alaTee had nothing of their own, but what they gained 
wai their lord'i, who ted aad kept them ; theie, and their ohildreu, were 
•lavei. The former, probably by purchaiing an oitate in their laoda, 
having by their induatiy grown rioh, Dumy of tbsm became freeholder*, 
or at leaet oopyholden of inhentanoea. lu prooau of time, the word 
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Chap. XXm, Mmu wu quite dimued, and the iroid TiUintu nied to eipreu both 

thaw lort* d[ people." 

Ante, p. IRT. We will pass on from tlie serd to the vUlam, of wbom 

we have also spoken in Chap. XVI. 

Lambaide boldly assertB, in the chap, on " The Estate 

of Kent," that "It is agreed by all men that there neyer 

were any bondmen (or yiUaines as the law calleth them) 

p. 73. in Kent." The truth of this assertion is questioned by 

Sonmer, in his treatise on Garelldnd. Bobinson, however, 

BolAnton on ID his ohapter " of Gastoma common to all Kentish men," 

Thh^'ESition le-asserts it, and says in a marginal reference, " Kentish 

p. 351. men exempt &om villenage," and refers to Lambarde, and 

then proceeds : " The Kentish Custnmal claims the bodies 

of all Kentish men be free, as well as the other free bodies 

of England ; which was formerly, while many of the aab- 

jects of this kingdom remained onder a state of hereditary 

bondage, a moat glorious and valuable birtb-ri^t," and he 

adds, " the claim appears to be well founded bySOEdw. L, 

Fitzh. Villenage, 46." The late Mr. Sandys speaks of the 

freedom of the men of Kent in more glowing language than 

any of the writers who preceded him. He says : — 

Con. K»n., "Wliil>t Ihegreit bodjof the Enjliili people were reduced to ■ rtftt* 

p. SS, of sUtbtj b; out Noitaui conqneron, the Kentiah men anjojed the full 

bleanngi of libert;. Every Kentiah man mi free. Libert; wu the 
□able inheritance vMch he had derived from hii Suon uioeatan, and of 
which not even Norman tjTanny wai able to deprive >iini , The sir of 
Kent it too pure for a alave to breathe." 

Mr. Larking, after referring to all the preceding writers, 
except Mr. Sandys, proceeds : 
Notel, p. 164. " I eould with for no better evidence of the indefinite lue of the word 
ViHtin and the ooosequent confurion that baa atiaen in the deectiption 
b; varioiu writan of the Viileint' poaition, than in the puaagea here 
quoted." 

They certainly afford curious proofs what deep roots a 
groundless tradition may take. I will only again refer to 
Middleton (Milton). Jn this Manor there were no leaa 
than 809 villani, translated viUans by Mr. Larking, and 
villeins and villains by other writers ; seventy-four bor- 
darii, translated bordars by Mr. Larking, and bondmen by 
Henshall ; and ten serri oi slaves. In truth the number 
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of BlftTGs in Kent appears to have been above the average Ce* p. xx ilL 
of the whole kingdom. The population of Kent at this 
time aa given in Ellis's Introduction to Domesday is as 
follows ; — 



Sir Betirg EUUi ttUculatiim. 
Tenutalu ohief Including the \ 
King and the Aiohbuhop*, > 13 

Mimlu and Hen J 

nndarttEianti 212 

Borgetui 661 

Villuu (including fortj-four i „ 
Socmen) /^^ 



The BtP. Mr. HtnAaiXi calaUatio», 

Teouiti it) Chief 11 

Subonlinate Ten»nU 100 



Ttwnei ... 
Nornuuu ... 

vtma* ... 

Prieete ... 
Fraehdden 



Hinliten or Batunen ... 



It will be seen that in the case of the Tillane and 
bordars there is no material difference, but the number 
of burgesses given b; Henehall is 1991, while Ellis gives 
only 661. Henshall does not retnm a single slave by that 
name, but claBBes (improperly, I cannot but think) 1127 
under the head of " ministers or retainers" instead of 
eervi or slaves. If Sir Henry Ellis's calculation is to be 
relied on, the slaves in Kent were about eleven per cent., 
while the proportion for the whole kingdom was less than 
nine per cent. The difference of the number of servilea 
in the several provinces is remarkable.*^ They appear 
most numerous in the territories where the Britiah popula- 
tion maintained itself the longest, especially in Glouoes- laupanbant, 
tershire, where the proportion existed of one slave to every '^•"-I^.P-SZI. 
third freeman. In all the Saxon states (including Kent) 
it always constitutes about one tenth of ihe population as 
registered in Domesday. That slavery, therefore, existed 
in Keat, and that it was perpetuated, though perhaps in 

* Of the tTo milUoiu of humui beingi Tba inhabited England in the Onttj, p. 93. 
reign of King John a voiy Urge rnunber, probably naoiif ■ luiU, vara in 
• Itato of alaveiy. 
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Cha t. XX in. a mild and humane form in comparieon with other coun- 
tiee, cannot be denied. If we do not admit thie, we can 
come to no other conclofiion than that the Sorrey wae 
erroneously compiled, or that (what is not very probable) 
shortly afterwards the bulk of the Eentish men were eman- 
cipated. "We have proof that it could not have been gene- 
ral, for &B late as the fifteenth centnry we find Sir William 

SonmOT's Septvana, of Milton, near Canterbury, by hia will (a.d. 

p. 75, 1407) emancipating, for good conduct and service, certain 

slaves bom on hie land. It is no degradation to acknow- 
ledge the slavery of our forefathers : I have read some- 
where " that as gold must be tried in the fire, bo hberty 
can only grow to a giant's strength by passing through 
a giant's struggle." 

Let us, however, bear in mind that though the grand 
division of the inhabitants was at this time into freemen 
and slaves, still there were many bodies of men named in 
Saxon Laws and Domesday Book, whom it is somewhat 
difficult to arrange in either class ; such as the socmen, 
villans, bordars, cottars, Ac. ; and we may, perhaps, says 

Hilt, of Ebr., Mackintosh, be excused for a modest compromise, which 
" ' ^' under the name of semi-senile would propose a third class 

of inhabitants, formed of subdivisions at different distances 
between the two extremes, but neither absolutely equal to 
freemen, nor reduced to the unhappy level of slaves. Such 
a class are to be met with in the Domesday of Gloucester, 
under the name of ' cohberts,' men not possessing an ab- 
solute freedom. 

Without arrogance, we may say that Sent, with the 
fostering care of its metropolitan and clergy, held at this 
time a laudable position in Christendom, and though a 
large proportion of the slaves in the county were to be 
found on the lands of her ecclesiastics, they to their honour 
did not treat them so much as chattels and animals * 



* "The benerolent apiiit of iha Chrutian monlit; ii uiidoubte(l]]r 
advene to dutinctioni of cute. But to tbe Churoh of Rome luch dli- 
tinctiona ore peculiarly odious, for the; are incompatible with other 
diitinotioiu, -which are eiaential to her ayitem." 
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attached to the eoil aa the lay lords did. " 'Tis good to Chap, xxill . 
live under the crozier," vae a commoD saying io those 
days. All tlue, no donbt, materially tusisted the serri in 
acquiring their freedom earlier in Kent than elsewhere. 

Why, then, it will he asked, do we so often meet with 
this boasted tradition — " That the bodies of all Kentish 
mon were free," and " that there were no Tillans in Kent," 
— if it is groundless ? I cannot imagine any other reason 
than that the claim so mode originated with tkejree tmwt 
of the land in Kent, and not the emancipation of the person 
&om hereditary bondage. As, then, slavery began to die 
out in England soon after the conquest, and the equal 
partition of property in Kent proved adverse to the maia> 
teuanee of what httle villenage remained, various oommn- 
tations, the particulars of which have not been preserved, 
must have been gradually effected between the lords and 
their tenants, and thus we find firmly established and deeply 
rooted a substitution of the freedom of the person, for the 
freedom of possession, which gratified human pride. I 
can give no better reason ; for copyhold tenure was the 
remains of villenage, not entirely Saxon, Norman, or Feu- 
dal, but advanced by the Normans on Saxon bondage, 
which it gradually superseded. I do not believe that we 
have left in the whole county one entire copyhold manor 
where land is held at the will of the lord by copy of court 
roll, and subject to an arbitrary fine on death or alienation. 
In East Kent only amall porliom of the manors of Wye, 
Ashford, Folkestone, Elham, and possibly one or two 
others, are copyhold ; it is the same in West Kent. So 
that I may state, without fear of contradiction, there is no 
county in England.where such a perfect freedom of tenure 
exists. Surely this is something to be proud of ! * We 
will close these remarks on Kentish slavery with a passi^ 



* Tbe foUowing- faot within my own linowladge will best illuitrato 
tkij. A gentleman in tliia oonntv nevntly luccecded to an eatele in 
Unex oontaiiiing 1,000 icrei. In Kent JcW woulJ have paid the relief* 
uid all the manorial feei, while it coat hitn in Eaaex ^1,1)00, about 300 
MTU b«ing •opfhold. 
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Ohaf. zxni. from Lord Macaalay, on the gradual extinctiQii of slavery 

in England : — 
Hiat of Eng., "Honlsatuegnoiieleulreboedfint the diitiuetion between Nomun 
Vol. I., p. 22, m^ Sucon, and. then the dutinotiiiii between mxter uid Unve. Kone 
oui ventoie to fix the preciie moment ftt whicb either diatiiiotion oeued. 
Some fuDt traoea of the o!d Norman feeling might perhap* have bean 
fbimd late in the fourteenth oentoiy. Some faint ttaoea of the inatiti:- 
,tioD of villenags vera detected b; the eniioni eo lute ai the daja of tte 
Stnarti ; nor haa that initltatiDa ever, to thia hour, been aboliihed b; 
lUtate." 
While on the boasted pre-eminence of the men of Kent 
Vanguard. in bygone days, I will refer to another tradition equally 
gronndloBB, aa I think, which claimed for them the van 
of on army of attack. 

Thas Eilburue, who published his Survey in 1659, com- 
mences by enumerating the dignity and importance of the 
county under eight different heads. Under the fourth, he 
saya : — 
p. 6, "For the anoient valour of the people of this count;, they claim, and 

are allowed, the fnmt in battlea. And they only of all England obtained 
and retaio the name of UNCOHquxRKD. For (as if all the anisienl TJ^g'"*' 
valour were renuiniag in them) Uus Onlj reiiited King William the 
Conqueror (when all other oountiei labmitted) and (capitulating with 
him] reaarved to thanuelTai aad their poaterity their ancient ouatoma 
and libertiea." 
VaLi.,i>-lvi- Hastedalso, when referring to the battle ofHaEtings, 
foi. ed. g^yg^ j.jjg Kentishmen were in the front of the English 

Ante, p. 211. army, " a privilege they had long enjoyed." Lappenberg 
adopts nearly the same words, and gives as a reason 
" that, according to their ancient privilege, they might 
striie the first blow." This is probably taken firom Fitz 
Stephen, who, writing in the latter part of the twelfth 
century says, " Kent claims for itself the first blow in 
battles against alien enemies." This privilege, however, 
instead of being confined to the men of Kent, appears to 
have been wisely extended in most cases to the inhabi- 
tants best acquainted with the seat of war. Eelham 
refers to it as if he bo understood it r — " The Kentish men, 
accordingly, at the battle of HaetiDge were in fcont of the 
English army as their ancient privilege." 

If the reader consults the Domesday of Herefordshire 



p. 102L 
p. 158. 
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lie -will find " Cum ejxrcitus in Itoetem peryit, ip»i (hominet Oeap. XXIIT. 
ds ArcenefeldJ per consuetudinem Jaciunt avanticarde, et in 
revernone redreicarde." I believe no such cuHtom exclu- 
nvely in favour of Eent ever really existed, though, in 
e^>re83iiig Uiie opinion, I am no donbt drawing down 
some censure on my head, &om those who have fondly 
believed it all their lives. 

Before closing our remarks on the Survey of Kent, we 
most notice its adoption as recorded in the first page, and 
thus translated by Mr. Larking : " The men of four P- 93. 
laths — thai is Bomuar lath, and Estre lath, and Ijim- 
muart lath, and Winnart lath — agree that these under- 
written are the King's laws;"* while Mr. Henshall jl2. 
renders the passage, " The annexed laws were nnanimonsly 
sanctioned by the testimony of the four laths — that is, the 
laths of the borough of St. Augustine, Eastry, Liming, 
and Wye." I^vious to making any observation on it, I 
will insert Mr. Larking's interesting note (27) : — 

"It ii impoitaDtto obierre th&t the grammatical oanitmotiaD of theia p. 197. 
vordi win haidlf admit of the suppoiitioii that the tnea of the four 
lathi are recorded aa anenting to, Le., giving in their adbenon or anb- 
miaaioQ to new lawa imposed upon them b; the Conqueror. On no 
principle of gnunniar ean the paaaaga be >o rendered. On the oontrarr, 
the form of eipieaion here need, naf , the entire contenti of thia page 
of the Smray, leem rather to indicate that it is an actual transcript from 
an andent book of record. 

"Indeed, aa I have obierred in tlie Tntrodndion,^' it if palpable that tho 
Commiadonera, in almoab every initance, bad the court books of the 
manon, or hundreda, or tithinga, .before them, and hence made their 
tnnacripta, correcting or enlai^i^ them, according to the oral evidence 
produced before them. The forma of the entiiea throDghont the Snrvey, 
and the varieil atyle which they aanmie according to the diatrict at the 
tine under review, forbid as; doubt npon the subject ; and if wa 
ciamine a little more closely the page before us, we shall And inocn- 
teitable evidence, if such were needed, that it haa been copied from a 
record of the time of the Confessor. 

"The lilt of the alodiaries exempted from relief to theking contains the 

* William, after an inquiry which he directed to be made by twelve Seevss' Enf. 
Saions in each shire, had ratified the lawi at the country prior to the Law, VoL L, 
formation of Domesday, when he solemnljr onlered that the laws of p. 20. 
Edward the Confessor, with certain alterations and additions, ahould be 
observed. 

t No Introdnctian wa* ever eompleted by Ur. Larking. 
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CHAf . X S m . lumei of th« powerful Saxon noblea, or tbansa, who mbuqnentl; appear 

in the Surrey u formerly lords of muion holding of King Edward, but 

not one of them now poueosing tnj estate. Their lauds hsd been euzed 
by the Conqueror, or else had escheated to him. Their nunes nnd gran- 
dauT are things of the past, jet here the; are entered ai of the present ; 
and we oannot doubt that we haTe before us the actual ouiolment of the 
right* of the Crown, and of their own privileges and onitonu, u it was 
made daring their lives, aud at it waa itill to remain. 

"Here, then, we have indisputable evidence that at least the men of 
these four laths were left in the enjoyment of their ancient laws and 
cnitonu. • ■ • • 

"The four latha apeoiSed are thoae which conititute the eastern 
diviaion of the county, Tit ; — 

" 'Borwar Lest,' and 'Estre Lest,' now onited, and forming the modem 
lath of 8t Augustine. 

" ' Liwart Lest,' now the lath of Shipway, ' Wiwart Lest,' now the 
lath of Soraj. 

"How ii it that the two latha of West Kent, via., 'Aylesford' and 
'Sutton at Hone,' do not here oome upon the scene? It is true that 
in the next page of the Surrey, formiug, aa it were, the closing paragraph 
to the chapter before us, we have the list of all the Saion nobles con- 
stituting the itrenfith of these two laths, all of them in the time of the 
Confessor powerful lords of manors, and specially recorded as holding 
their own oourta, endowed with the franchise of toe and toe ; but not one 
word of their acknowledgment of the king's privileges, as in the can of 
the other four laths. 

"There seems iu this respect b> have been no bond of union between 
them, an; more than if they had belonged to two different coontie*. 

" The two diriuona of the county seem almost to have heeo ai distinct 
Bi they are at present, and it is difficult to account for the omission of 
the two laths of West Kant in this passage ; indeed the; seem to be 
oompletal; ignored. It may be that their hooka of record were lost or 
not forthooming. 'Whatever the ciuue, it ii impossible to pau it by 
without notice. 

" The fate of the Lonls of this western division differed not from that 
of the alodiariea in the eastern division. VTe find the names of all of 
them as having held manors of King Edward, and all of them now di«- 
poisosied, — like their compeers of Eaat Kent, things of the part. 

" In both oases, either tbeae great lords had refused submission to the 
conqueror, and he had thereupon seized their estates ; or they were 
among the host of nobles who fell at Hastmgs, and their landa, in ocuse- 
quenoe, had escheated to the Crown. 

" 1 confess that on my first perusal of this paragraph I whs unable to 
retiat the temptation of deeming It, in some d^rea) confirmatoi; of ths 
tradition in which Men of Kent delight, vis., that their ancestors, with 
Ante, p. 212. Stit/ami at their head, met the conqueror at Swanicomb, and refused 
submission to him unless they were guaranteed their ancient laws and 
customs, tendering him the Dhoice between the oak-boughs which thef 
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bore In one hand, m an emblem, of peaw, or the nrord «hi«h they Ceat. XXHI. 
ewried in the other. 

" But unfartuuately, a very little refleotion ihova th&t the evideaoe of 
thii ohipter hu a teiidency eiuitly the reverse to a mmfiimatioti of the 
rtorj. It ii mentioned only by one ohroaieler, Sprot, who -wrote ai late 
aa the time ot Edvard I. ; Thile not the ilighteit allunon to it ii made 
by any of the ohroniolen vho lived nearest to the time of iti ooounenoe, 
— naj, (ome of them actually contempororiei. 

" We have jaat leen that all the loida of manors enmnersted ae the 
gl«at ohiefi of the wertem division (those irho thenuelvei, or their hein, 
niDit lUTB been with Stigsnil at Swanscomb, had the tale been tme), n 
far from being left to the enjoymsnt of their ancient lavs and customs, 
mre aotnallj diainherited, — their eststas seized, and conferred by the 
Conqnenir on hi> followers. It there be any shade of evidence in this 
ebqiter that the men of Kent obtained a grant of the enjoyment of their 
ancient customs, it is in favoar of this privilege having been given to 
the men of East Kent, ' the men of the four lathi,' rather than to those 
of West Kent; for ve have it here aotoally recorded of this district, thst 
the king's rights, and those of the alodiaries and ehnrohes, remained as 
they were in the time of the Confessor." 

HaTiDg drawn bo largely on Mr. Larking, I will en- 
deayoor, witlioat sul)jectmg myself I hope to a charge 
of preBomption, to give some reasons for the adoption of 
the Kentish laws and customs by the men of only fooi 
of the laths ; but I will first remark that he altogether 
ignores one of the laths, Milton (Middleton), which thongh 
divided into two parts, and tmder the Bason govemment 
extending only over the hmidred of Milton, still was one 
of the most populous and lucrative districtB in the shire ; 
it included the Isle of Sheppy and portions of the "Weald, 
and was held from the time of King Alfred as part of the 
Boyal demesnes. It was a practice to grant thia manor to 
tiie Queens of England as part of their dower. Queen 
Eddid, or Editba, the wife of Edward the Confessor, held 
it. However, as part of the territories of the king, the 
conoorrence of the andertenants and dependants of this 
lath was probably deemed unnecessary. Secondly, the 
number (four) constituted a majority of the laths of the 
whole shire. Thirdly, I have in Chapter Xin. expressed 
an opinion that the division between East and West Eent 
was originally purely an ecclesiasticBl one, and I have not 
discovered any reason to alter it. It would therefore appear 
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Ciur^xxin. that in matters affecting the whole county, the western 
division of tlie shire, containing only the email Bee of 
Bochestei, became somewhat subordinate to the Eastern 
Division with its Metropolitan See until the Conqaest. 

Ante, p. 16L The trial at Canterbury between Bishop Godwine sad 
Leofwine, concerning the land at Snodland, situate in 
West Kent and part of the diocese of Rochester, in 1011, 
supports this view ; for, as I have already stated, the 
civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction vere up to this time 
united, and the Bishop and Ealdorman sat together to 
administer justice. Now, however, by the influence of 
Borne and its clergy, a separation of the tribunals had 
taken place ; a proceeding certsinly repugnant to the 
Anglo-Saxon constitution,'^ and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the famous assembly at Fenenden Heath 
in 1076, over which Geoffery, Bishop of Coutances, pre- 
sided on behalf of the Sovereign, and was attended by 
Lanfi-ano, the Archbishop ; Odo, the Earl of Kent ; Ar- 
noat.f Bishop of Bocheater; .Slgelric, Bishop of Chi- 

Lu^ing, Chester, J and other men of renown, which occupied three 

**' daye, was the last one tried on that spot involving the 

rights of the Church, and from this time the dignity of the 
proceedings at Fenenden Heath began to diminish. It 
has been said that to this separation of the clergy from 
the laity as s, class, the world owes so many ages of misery 
and terror. 

The only other remarklwillmakeonthe Kentish Survey 
is, that after defining the laws, customs, and forfeitures, 
which the men of the four laths had acknowledged, it pro- 

Luking, p. 94. ceeds : " If they shall have premonition to meet at a 
shiremote they shall go as far as Fennedenn, not further." 

lb., p. 160. Mr. Larking thus comments on this entry : "Fenenden 
Heath, then, was long before the Conquest, the appointed 

• The eoolesiaitiial chMigBi now going on in Ireland evincn > itrong 
^eaira on the ii«t of lbs New Cliurcli to return to the ^aoA pnictioet of 
our Anglo^SkioD Bnceiton. bf troating the Inity aa port of the Church. 

+ He wu brought from Normand; by Lsnfrano, and did not hold the 
sea of Boohater a year. 

* Hnjrted (tyUi him Bishc^ of Cheit«, but thii ii a miitaVe. 
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place for holding the sLirGmot and coonty meetings. " Cm f- xx rn. 
The object of this provision, however, if I read it cor- Ajit«, 
reotly, ■was only to protect the men of the four laths who PP- '^^' ^^■ 
were reaident in East Eent from being summoned to 
attend any county meetlDg beyond Fenenden ; for the 
laths of Button and Aylesford are not mentioned here, 
and only briefly referre4 to shortly afterwards. 

Ab few persons ever take up the Domesday Survey I 
will mention some of the distinctions which occur in other 
counties. 

In Bucks, we find in a reference to pannage an excep- 
tion, "if it lies in the King's park." There is also an 
entry of land held on condition of " providing two men 
in coats of mall to guard the Castle of Windsor." Also a 
grant "for teaching the sheriff's dau^ter to work em- 
broidery." 

In GlouceBtershire, frequent references may be met with, 
of land in the forest or its vicinity, held tax free for keep- 
ing it. 

Is Oxford and other shires the woods and forests appear 
to be measured by miles ; thus the demesne forests of the 
king (including Woodstock) are returned as nine miles in 
length and the some in breadth. Reservations are to be 
met with of wood "sufGcient for the manor," "wood for 
the houseB," and "thorns and wood for hedges." The 
King's Uaster of the Horse had large possessions in Herts; 
and his Jester, Cook, and Crossbowman, were returned as 
tenants in Gloucestershire; and in that county will be 
found numerous entries referring to renders of "loaves 
for dogs " in the time of the Confessor ; in three different 
cases the number of loaves is 3,000. 

Land in Middlesex, belonging to the See of London, 
was charged with "the Sabbath day's support" of the 
Canons of St. Paul. 

A provision for a guard and night's entertainment for 
the Sovereign, is to be met with in most counties. Ox- 
ford, wliich became a royal residence under Henty I., as it 
bod been under the Danish kings, ia rettimed as paying 
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CHAf. TXm . £150 (a large aran in those days) towards a royal enter- 
tainment for three nights ; in eoijud money, £20; towards 
furnishing armour, 4s. ; as a gift to the Queen, 100s. ; in- 
stead of a hawk, £10; for a snmpter horse, 20b. ; for dogs, 
£28; and eiz aestaries of honey. "^ In Oxford there were 
several mural mansions, i.e., held on couditioD that the 
oocnpiers repaired the walls of the city. All these dif- 
ferent services were in process of time converted into 
money payments. 

Domesday contains ample evidence that dignified eccle- 
siastios married at this period. 

We find references in it to the ' conBtabnlarins,' and 
' bedellns' — constable and bedel; there were various sorts 
of bedels, including the forest bedel. 

Dui^eld. One of the objects of the Conqueror in making this 

Survey was, to improve hie finances by fixing, with greater 
certainty, the proportion of Danegeld, or the land tax of 

Aate, p. 1S2. that day, to be paid by each landholder. It was originally 
a charge of one shilling on every hide of land in the king- 
dom, for the purpose of bribing or fighting the Danes ; but 
after the accession of the Danish princes, it was one of 
the chief branches of the royal revenae, and was gradually 
increased until it reached the oppressive snm of seven 
shillings. Edward the Confessor abolished it, but it was 
revived at an early period of William's reign, and con- 
tinued until Stephen's coronation, who took an oath that 
he would remit it. It became subject to numerous ex- 
emptions, including the demesne lands of churchmen, re- 
ligious houses, the great lords and barons, and those who 
held by military service, as well as other partial exemp- 
tions. 

Neither Northumberland nor Dtirham are included in 
the Survey, and only parts of Cnmberland and Westmore- 
land appear : varions causes have been assigned for this, 
the most probable being, that these districts were then in 
the hands of the Soots. -^ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE PEDDAL 3T3TEM-TaB MANOR AOT) ITS COOET. 

WE have seen in Chapter XXI. how email a portion chap. XXIT. 
of the Weald was included by name in the Domes- Ante^"T2i9, 
day of Sent, compiled twenty years after the conquest, 
and shortly before King Wilham's death — at which time 
only four chnrohes (so far as this Survey is an authority) 
had reared their heads. During this eventfnl period, the 
feudal system (previonely existing only in embryo) had 
become firmly established throughout England.* 

In the following simple entry in the Surrey of Middle- 
sex, we find the recognition of the Sovereign as lord para- 
mount, <a supreme feudal lord of all the land in the king- 
dom: 

"King William holds twelve and a half acres of land 
not claimed by any one ('Qanesmansland,' or no man's 
land)." Here we see in force that wise and orderly maxim 
of assigning to every acre of the soil, and every other 
thing capable of ownership, a legal owner — such were the 
forests and waste grounds, which, up to this time, had not 
been appropriated in the general distribution of lands, and 
which the law vested in the Sovereign as part of the 
ancient demesne lands of the Ciown, or else in his repre- 
eentatives, who thenceforth became the lords of manors ; 
this would include such of the unreclaimed portions of 
the Weald as were not under the dominion of any tenant 
in capite or lord of a manor at this time. 

* The fcadal aritcm, « a ii/ttan, cuinot, am Cr«H7, tra (aid to have p. gn, 
eiiitad in EngUiid before the oTerthraw of Suon indepeudeDoe at 
Huting*. 
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Obap. sxiv. I now proceed to give a short outline of the feudal bjb- 
tem, divested as mucli as possible of profeBsional techni- 
calities. Feudal land (and the land itself so held -was 
called a feud or fief) vas a circuit of land which a baron 
or ecolesiaetio held of the King, from whom the holder 
had received permission to posBess and enjoy it under the 
protection of the giver, while the actual dominion over it 
remained in each giver, who wae technically called the 
lord paramount; to whom, in return, fealty or fidelity 
was sworn, and certain services were rendered, chiefly 
military at this time.'" This was feudalism in its sim- 
plest form. But subinfeudation soon became common, 
and then a more complex state of things arose, for the 
feudatory or tenant in capite had dependents of his own, 
for whom he carved out and granted smaller manors and 
portions of his fief, to be held of himself on terms similar 
to those by which he held of the king. These dependents 
again might subdivide their sub-fiefs, and grant them to 
others, and so on almost ad injinilum.\ 

Many links in the feudal chain might thus intervene be- 
tween the King as origiaal grantor, or lord paramoont, and 
the tenant paravail (per ataile), the lowest and actnal 
tenant of the fee, which was productive of great confusion, 
and occasioned an endless conflict of obligatioiiB and rights ; 
as the same two men might be, and often were, lords and 
vassals of each other in respect of different lands. ThiB sys- 
tem of snbinfeudation, however, was permitted in England 
for abont 180 years after the conquest. The practice, be it 
remembered, was not confined to the lay population, but 
ecclesiastics, as we have Been in Domesday, were also 
feudal tenants to the King, and swore fealty to him, and 
exercised the same jurisdiction as the lay lords among 
whom they dwelt ; the peasantry still continued in a state 
of servitude, being forced to till the soil as abject de- 

* '* Then ran be no tenure without lame lerriee, beeauBe the tervios 
mikei the tenure."—! /nit., L 93. 
f All these leuer nunon oonfeired the rights of chue, whioh mkde 
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pendents, while the stores of the merchant, and the earn- Can. XXIV, 
ings of the artizam, were too often treated as the legitimate 
objects of knightly rapacity and violence. Qnizot states 
that if we investigate feudalism in its social aspects, we 
Bhall find ample cause for the inextinguishable hatred with 
which it has ever been regarded by the common people. 
Bat this ought not to make us blind to its brighter fea- 
tures, including ita ohivalry, its desire to protect the bir 
sex, and its enconragement to literature and the arts. 

The district, which in Saxon times was known as the 
viU, ham, burgh, or tun, with a court of justice for all who 
lired in it, was now held by the Norman tenant in capite, 
or hia under tenants, and acquired the name of a 'manor,' 
which term, it has been already stated, does not ooont in 
geooine Anglo-Saxon charters or laws. It was so called 
beoanse the chief baron or lord usually resided there, the 
auia, halla, or haiila, being the hall or chief mansion. 
Thus " Geoffrey, Bishop of Cootances, obtained, by the Orderien* 
gift of King William, 280 ville, which we commonly call uhii^.,a.p.j, 
manors, from the word manetido." 

On which Baron Uaaeres makes the following observa- 
tions : — 

"Eara wt Iuts tfa« derivtition uid oiigiiud mraning of the word manor ; 
nlinelT, the manlUfn-KoiMt of ■ ooontr; gsatlenuui. The Franoh ma 
word BKmoir In the Mine unae, ot thli day. But In England, the vord 
manor dow denotw n pueal of luid (irlth or withoat » hoiue upon it], 
of which » part remuni In tlie lord'i or owner*! huidi, wnd ii oallod hii 
daatnt-iand, terra dominiea, ot terra domini, and another part liai bean 
granted awa; before the eighteenth yeu of the reign ot Einc Edward I., 
or the year of Chriit 1290, to two or more other penone, to hold to them 
and their hair* for erer, of the gnntor, or lord, md hii heirs, for ever, 
either bf knight-Mrfise, or in tt»» and oommon woige.*" 

The manor might be of almost any size. Acres (Acrise), Peiu-Mu, p. 30. 
situate in this oonnty, for many years held by Mr. Papil- 
lon'e family, and now belonging to Ifr. Mackinnon, only 
answered or was rated for one snling (160 acres) " which 
two brothers held, and eaoh bad a biUl ; now it is for one 
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QoKt. XXIT. manor;" while Betlingea (Selling), Tvhioli thou belonged to 
~ the Abbot of Bt. Augustine, is returned as a mauor without 

a hall, which was not indispensable if the owner had 
one eloewhere. Under Kortone (Horton, in Aston hun- 
dred) we find, "these four manore are now for one." 
With the maneion the lord held, as we have just seen 
(and it is of BnfBoient importance to bear repeating), 
portions of land called his dcmeene, part of which he 
retained for occupation, and farmed it by the laboor 
of his serfs ; tho remainder was distributed among his 
tenants, who were often mesne or inferior lords, pos- 
sesBing their tenants, all of nhom held either by military 
service or socage tenure, and these lands the lord could 
not resume or encroach upon so long as the serrices were 
fulfilled. The waste and uncultivated lands wero left 
for common of pastnre, recreation ground, and roads. 
One of the earliest appendt^es to a mansion was a do- 
mestic court, called a coort baron, where the tenure was 
freehold, and a customary court, whore the tenure was 
copyhold; which each lord was empowered to hold for 
the protection of his own rights, and for settling the dis- 
putes of his tenants. It could only be held within the 
manor, and was usually held in the lord's hall ; but I must 
defer for the present any further observations on this part 
of our history. 

Thus I have endeavoured to show in a few plain words 
how ft new order of things was consummated by the Con- 
queror, the founder of a now dynasty, and also of "the 
royal feudal system," which has never been whoUy abol- 
ished. The effect, so far as Kent was concerned, was not 
Elton'* to increase or diminish the quantity of gavelkind land. The 

Kent^M tenures of the vast territories belonging to the Church, 
with a few exceptions, however, became military, the lesser 
thanes knights, and the socage tenure of the yeomon and 
rustics was altered, though to a much less extent here 
than in the rest of England. 

The only descriptive terms used in the Domesday of 
Kent, we have seen, were laths, hundreds, and manors; the 
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lath is placed first, nest the hundred, and then the land Ceap. XXIV. 

-within it tmder its new title of " manor." Sometimes it ia 

■written thus: — "Hugh de Montfort holds one manor Est- 

velle"(Eastwell); at other times thos : " The Archbishop 

holda Otefort (Otford) in demesne." But nearly all the 

different possesaiona returned in the Surrey are styled 

manors. Sessltfe (Seosalter) is however called "parvum 

burgum," a small bur^, and so is Forewic (Fordwich), 

whUe " the ville which is called St. Martin," and was held 

by the Archbishop, ^as returned no pertaining to Estur- 

sete.'^ These, however, are almost the only references to 

burghs and viUea.t 

Study as we may the Surrey of Domesday, we shall 
acquire only a most imperfect idea of its contents. I 
have therefore prepared a map (No. 8), showing only the 
manors and vast possessions in Kent held by ecclesiastics at 
this time ; and if we were to add to this map the 184 lord- 
Bhips granted by the Conqueror to Odo, Bishop of Baieux Ante p. 234. 
(which were confiscated on his disgrace, and rs-granted 
to other favourites], and one to Albert the chaplain, it 
will only leave fifty-seven manors and possessions in the 
whole shire held by the laity. Of these, no less than forty- 
nine were granted to Hugh de Montfort (another Norman 
favourite] ; and only two to Earl Eustace, two to Richard 
de Tonbridge, and four to Haimo, the sheriff. The clergy 
of Kent, especially the dignitaries, who be it remembered 
were Normans, had no cause to complain of the Con- 
qneror's treatment. 

If the Survey is not to be entirely relied on in its retnm win. ' 
of churches (it being no part of the duty of the Commis- lnt«>dn«y<«. 
aioners to make such a return), it affords abnndant evi- cwr^V 
dence of the poaessiom of the Church, and by whom they Pnt, p. vU. 

* Nov the madem hnndnd of Vutfate (Cuiterbaiy), irhiob (uoord- 
inK to DomeHlaj) appeu* to hare been of cou^denble extent, and con- 
twicd no leu tliui aeTenteen if not twenty milli. In King Edwud'i 1^^^^. 
time there vera fiftv-two msHUBEce pertfuned to this manor (Eatuneta), ,,_ ini lAn 
but at the time of tho Surrey Sore ware only twanty-fivo, the othan ''*'■ "'^ ^"* 
luTinKbeen destroyed "for the ntie daelling-lumie of the Ardlbithop." 

t From the Nomutn Conqueit tha t Anal it genenlly added. 
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Chap. XXIV. ^ere held; and tlie map will, I trust, be found useful, 
eepecially in tracing, hereafter, the origin and names of 
parishes. 
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CHAPTER XXY. 



WILLIAM I. died on the Sth of Septembw, 1067, Chap.xiy. 
and was succeeded by his eeoond bod William, snr- j^j^ ioB7. 
named the Bed. Odo bad been released from confine- 
ment and ves again in posaeBsios of the earldom of Kent. 
He Eoon took a prominent part with the new English 
nobility in a revolt against Bofus in favotur of bis elder 
brother, Bobert of Normandy, which became Teiy general. 
Having fortified Bocheeter Castle, "Odo began to make HoUuhcd, 
sore war against the King's friends in Kent ; " he also took ^'•ii-'F-'^ 
"divers castles in the proTinoe of Canterbtuy." The 
King, acting nnder the oonnsel of Lanfranc, assembled an 
army and entered Kent ; proceeding to Tonbridge he at- 
tacked the castle, and compelled OUbert, the son of Biohard 
de Tonbridge, " then in command, to sairender it. G-ilbert 
and hifi brother Boger were both wounded and taken 
prisoners, and the castle rased to the groimd. Odo had 
betook himself to Fevensey, and awaited the aid promised 
by the Doke of Normandy, which, however, never arrived. 
"William besieged this castle, which held ont for more than 
fifty days, bnt was at last taken. The promise to sur- 
render Bochester Castle was the only condition on which 
Odo oonld obtain pardon. There were then in Bochester 
the chiefs and flower of Normandy, nnder the command 

* Some MDoatit* itet* tlut Bidhtrd de Tonbrldxa (tha f tth«r) hM the 
OmU« igalnrt Vllliun Bnftu. H* wm tken kliTo. —Fltvting't Ttmbridf* 
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CKif^^xxv. of Eustace, Earl of Boulogne.'' Odo was conduoted to the 
gates of BocheEter, where he feigned to persuade the go- 

^^^ ,05 veraorto deliver up the city; but EuBtaco oheerving by 
his looks that he did Qot speak from hie heart, designedly 
detained him prieoner, and thus furniehed William with an 
excuse for breaking his promise. William was then driven 
to besiege it. The city was well defended, but aickness 
broke ont and the besieged were compelled to capitulate. 
After many disoussions as to terms, the King granted 
them permiBBiott to march off with their horses. Odo 
thus reduced, returned into Normandy, and died at 
Palermo, on hia way to the crusades, a,d. 109S. 

The King strengthened his position in Kent, where 
Bobert was expected to land, and with the assistance of 
Bish<^ Gundulph, further fortified Rochester Castle, + and 
built the great tower. The defenders of our coast appear 
to have espoused the cause of their Sovereign, and having 
encountered some men sent by Bobert to prepare for his 

SuoDduon., expedition, "they slew many and drowned more," for 

A.a loas. which William Bufua loaded them with thanks, and made 
many promises which he failed to perform. 

This monarch seems to have acquired among the Anglo- 
Normans as great a reputation for sacrilegious pilfering as 

Ant*, p. 75. OSa, did among the Anglo-Sasona ; and like Offa his hostility 
was chiefly directed against the Metropolitan See, for he 
appears to have enriched Bishop Gundulph and St. 
Andrew by conferring on the See of Bochester, Woolwich, 
Chislehorst, Sutton at Hone, with the chapels of Wil- 
mington and Kingsdown, the tithes of Strood and a 
portJOQ of the tithes of Chalk and Stoke, while on the 
death of Lanfiranc, he kept the Archbishopric of Can- 
terbury vacant for more than four years, and wasted its 
revenues by conferring some of them on his courtiers. 
All historians appear to acknowledge the wisdom and 
virtue of Lanfiranc, who possessed considerable influence 

* Ths gntodaon of lihe Enatooe >lr«adr mentioned; ante, p. ISS. 
t According to KilbDnie, Bocheiter Cutle wu then Moonnted Um 
ttnmgeit ud mo*t important ca(U« in EugUnd. 
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over William liufns ; for while be mollified liis f orions and Chap, xxv. 
cruel nature, lie exerted himeelf to teach his subjects to nnptn, 
obey their Sovereign. .His .death was, therefore, a great Vol. 1., p. 183. 
loss to the nation, especially the olergy — the King, not 
being satisfied with the inoome arising from the first fruits 
of vacant benefices, appropriated to his own use all the 
profits, and wonld not fill tbem np ; and sometimes he 
sold the benefices themselves to the highest biddei. 

Lanfranc founded the hospital of St. Nicholas, Harblo- Holindied, 
down, Canterbury, for those who were afSicted with oLU-, p,3iL 
leprosy ; and the hospital of St. John, Northgate, Canter- 
bury, for infirm men and vromen. He was buried in Can- 
terbury Cathedral. 

AViUiam Bufns became very sick while at Gloucester, a.o. 1093. 
and in foar of death, he at last appointed Ansclm (Abbot 
of Bee, in Normandy) to the See of Canterbury without 
any election of the monks, but recovering, the saint (for 
the time) became again the sinner, and demanded £1,000 
from Anselm on account of his gratuitous promotion, and 
some writers afBrm that the Archbishop was not suffered 
to receive, anything &om the See hut what the king sanc- 
tioned, until the sum imposed bad been paid. This, 
combined with other causes, soon produced a quarrel 
between tbe Sovereign and Ms Metropolitan, and Anselm 
proceeded to Borne to submit his complaints to Popo 
Urban, who it is said would have excommunicated the 
King had it not been for the Archbishop. William in 
the meantime again seized on the temporalities of the See, 
and refused to reinstate Anselm, who retured to Lyons 
and did not return to England until after the deaUi of 
William Bufus, which took place in the New Forest, tbe 
Boene of bis father's desokting tyranny, in the month 
of Aogufit, A.D. 1100, in the fortieth year of his age. 
There was a strange inconsistency in the character of this 
monarch : he heaped up riches purely from the desire to 
squander them away — covetous and prodigal at tbe same 
time, and thus his coffers were always empty. 

Macintosh says; "England, by his accession, only ex- VoLL.p.llB, 
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changed ft wily and wary tyrant for the nnbridled liceti- 
tiousneBB of an impetuoaB youth." 

William II. was Bucoeeded by hia yonngest brother 
Henry (styled Beanclorc, or the echolar). He acted eo 
promptly that he vas crowned on the third day after hia 
brother's death. He was reputed the ablest of the sonB of 
the Conqueror, and was the only one who was an English- 
man, having been bom at Selby, in Yorkehire, which cir- 
onmBtanoe had no donbt eome influence with' the nation 
in securing the possoBsion of the throne. His reign com- 
menced with a struggle with his elder brother, Bobert of 
Normandy, for the crown of England. Bobert landed a 
considerable force at Portsmonth. Henry having an army 
OBBembled at Pevensey marched forward and overtook 
his l^other before he could capture Winchester, They 
met apart from their armiee, and wisely settled their dif- 
ferences without resorting to arms. Henry was to retain 
England, and Bobert Normandy, and on the death of 
either without issue, the Borvivor was to succeed to both 
kingdoms. 

Henry recalled Archbishop Anselm ham Hb retreat at 
Lyons; bat a controversy soon' aroee between them con- 
cerning the investiture of biehops, and the Archbishop a 
second time quitted England. The King, following the 
example of his brother Bufus, seized upon the poBBessions 
of the See, and had held them for four years when the 
Sovereign and Mb prelate met in Normandy, uid a recon- 
ciliation took place ; the Archbishop returned home, and 
soon afterwards died.* 

The See again remained vacant for five years, when 
Balph, bishop of Bochester, was elected. He acquired 
the unenviable name (for the Metropolitan at any rate) 
of Nugax, the Jester. He died in 112S, and was suc- 
ceeded by William de Corboil, who obtained for the 
See of Canterbury the office of Constable of Bochester 
Castle. He restored the ancient Nonnery of Minster, in 

■ tnmlm died in 1109, uid 400 yean after hit death he ini oanoniEed 
tX the initigation of Ardibishop llortoa, io the reign ot Henry TIL 
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Sheppey, irhicli had been deetroyed by tho Danea, rebuilt Om r. x xy. 
the ohnroh of St. Martin, Dover, and materially aseisted 
in the re-erection of the cathedral at Cacterbnry. 

King Henry kept Mb court with much solemnity, at ^•°' ,„ 
Canterbury, in 1129. He was twice married, and died in " ^ 

1186, &om a aurfeit of lampreys, in the Bizty-aeventh year 
of his age, and thirty-sizth of Ms reign ; his " good 
queen " Uaud, daughter of Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
and niece of Edgar Atbeling, having died in lllS. 

There were two oonventione in this reign between King Acta B<«u, 
Henry and Bobert, Earl of Flanders ; both were dated at p- ^ 
Dover, in the years 1101 and 1102, by which the Earl un- 
dertook to supply the King with men and horees in return 
for two pensions granted by the King. 

Rochester, renowned for its antiquity as well as its 
strength, has often suffered not only from the calamities 
of war but also from fire. In the reign of Henry I. (7 
May, 1180}, while the sovereign was attending with the 
archbishop, bishops, and nobility the consecration of the 
new church of St. Andrew, a fire broke out which des- 
troyed almost the whole of the city. In the following 
reign (1187) another fire did considerable damage to it. 
No mention is made of a bridge at Boohester when tho 
Danes committed so much havoc there. Hasted says 
the first reference to it is in the reign of Henry I., whUe 
Harris gives a later date from Stow's Annals. It was 
originally a strong timber bridge, and crossed the Med- 
way with nine arches. 

Although Henry's reign was a long one, no other inci- 
dent occiUTed connected with Kent requiring notice here. 
Holinshed says he excelled in three virtues — wisdom, elo- ToL u.,p. 77. 
quence, and ^our ; blemished by the like number of vices 
' — covetousaesB, omelty, and fleshly lust. He left no son, 
and only one daughter, the Empress Matilda ; but he had 
many natural children, including Robert, Earl of Olon- 
oeater. Henry in a great measure owed his throne to the 
ready support of the English, yet their very name was in 
bis time a term of reproach ; no virtue, no merit, would 
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Ohap. KXV. advance au Englieliman ; while tlie Norman clergy, it 
vould eeem, treated tlieir flocks as the GOVcreigBB treated 
their bishops ; for, according to their contemporary, Ead- 
Qier, they " were more wolves than shepherds. " 

But it is time I retained to oar local history, and re- 
corded the changes which took place in £ent, and in tbo 
titles of the ofBoers who mled over the shire as the repre- 
sentatives of the Sovereign, first premising that it has been 
my object to blend as little as possible Saxon with Norman 
history, but to refer to these different changes in the order 
in which they occurred. This, it will be seen, is somewhat 
difficult, when we remember that the Norman conquerors 
were desirous of effacing all traces of the political system 
which they were subverting. 

Tho^L We have already noticed that the Ealdorman — some- 

times styled Duke (both originally names more of trust 
and oftce than dignity, as they now are)— was the chief 

Ante, p. lOG. representative of the Sovereign; though Kent, probably 
from its limited extent, does not appear to have possessed 
such on officer up to the commencement of the eighth 
century. He was also sometimes called Shireman. While 
the Danes were in power they changed the name to Eorles 

Chkp. on which according to Camden signified in their language 

ogTBM.p. "honourable." Thorpe however says that in Anglo-Saxon 

AnaieDtlAw* and old Saxon, the term signifies "man," though generally 

Vi^''^?"'^' applied to one of consideration, on aocount of his rank or ' 
valour. He seems to think that the term was introduced 
into Kent at a much earlier period by the Jutes, as it 
occurs frequently in the Kentish laws.'' At the Conquest 
a change took place, and be was sometimes called foma 
(or count, from the French) which gave rise to the substi- 
tution of county for shire, bat this officer did not long 
retain that name in Kent, for Odo we have seen was created 
an Earl, and thenceforth the office becojne one of dignity, 
as well as of emolument ; and the title also became " feu< 

Cunden, dol, hereditary, and patrimonial." In short he was no 
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longer the Ealdormao, comes, or count of tlio eliire, but Cua f. s xt. 
"Earl of Kent" and "the third penny" (or one-third of 
the perqtiieitea and profiU arising from the courts of the Ante, t. SSft. 
shire) was still assigned to him. 

Camden gives a cop; of the patent for the oreation of ui P- 1^ 
Barl by the Empress Maude, daughter and heir to Henry 
I., which he had seen. 

"I Htnde, d&ughterof Eui« Hecu?, and I^y of tha EngUiHinen, do 
give and grant unto Ot»iSnj da MngnaTil (or Uftundivil) for hli lerTioa 
and to hii liein after him by Tig;hb of inheritanos, to be Earl of Eaiei, 
and to havo tliB thiid penajr out at the iheriGrB oonrt iHDing ont of all 
pleaa aa an Earl ■hould have throughout hii oonntj in all thingi." 

At this time every Earl appears to have hod a shire for 
his Earldom, but the increase in their nnmbera in the 
com-se of time rendered this impracticable. 

About the reign of King John the Earldom was shorn 
of its emoluments, and on any sabseqnent creation of an 
E&rl of Kent or of any other place, no profits were 
attached to it, though an annual fee was oftentimes paid 
to him out of the Exchequer. 

The titles of seire-gerefa, soyrgerefa, greve, reeve — in ThoSbsriff. 
Latin, prafectus, prtepoiitiu, appear all to have been used 
in Anglo-Saxon times, and of all these terms most writers 
^ree that that of prxpothus, which is mentioned eight 
times in the Domesday of Kent, is the most miintelligible. 
Mr. Larking translates it thronghont "Beeve." Thus in ^ 103. 
the case of Newenden tit the Archbishop's manor in the 
Weald, " The reeve r<mders £18 lOa." Here he could 
only have been the chief officer of the manor, and not of 
the wic, burh, hundred, lath, or shire. As far as the 
ahire was concerned, most of these terms were in Anglo- 
Norman times first changed for that of Yicecomcdi the 
deputy of the earl or count, and a little later for our more 
modem title of sheriff* (shire-reeve), thou^ probably with 
some modification of the functions of the o£5ce. 

In conseqnenoe of the employment and necessary at- 
tendance of the Earl on the Sovereign, he was relieved 
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Ohap. xxt. from tlie burthena originally incideot to Ha office, TrHch 
'were transferred to the sheriff, who, thoa^ atill often 
called vieecomeg, at last became entirely independent of the 
Earl, and derived his authority immediately from the 
Sovereign whom he represented. He appears to have been 
originally elected by the freeholders, though the office vas 
hereditary in some eoontiea.'' 

In the reign of Edward n., this mode of election ceased, 
and np to the present time the jodgee propose three names 
from each county to the Sovereign, who selects one, the 
appointment being only for the year. 
The sheriff had to watch over and preserve the rights of 
p. IGO. the Grown. Camden says he might well be termed the 

treasurer of the shire ; he was certainly the royal fiscal 
officer, and was chargeable with the collection of all rente 
due to the Sovereign, a duty now performed by the Com- 
misBionera of the royal woods and forests. He had to seize 
all lands forfeited by attainder, or escheat, levy all fines and 
forfeitures, and seize and keep all waifs, wrecks, estrays, 
and the like, unless already granted to some subject. The 
sheriff's toum was the great Court Leet, or Criminal 
Court of the shire. It derived its name from the circnm- 
Havkina' stance of the sheriff's taking a turn or circuit about his 

^^^^^ shire, and holding a court in each respective hundred, 
where he presided aa judge over a jury, who presented all 
offences committed within their jurisdiction ; and he pun- 
ished all trivial misdemeanours, justice being thus brought 
home to the door of every man. The County Court for 
the trial of Civil cases was held at Fenenden Heath, where 
causes of 408. value, and under, were tried. He also pre- 
sided over all shire meetings, including the election of the 
knights of the shire, and of coroners, which duties he atill 



* The Earls of Thanet vrers hereditarf ■heriSa of Westmoreland ; but 
on the death of the lait earl In 1849, the title having become extinct, the 
law of election otiheriff in that countrvai aidmilated toUiatof thereat 
of England. The advocate) for the "righta of iroinen"maTtake oounge, 
for Lord Coke telli ua tb*t Anne, Connteas of Pembroke, held the office, 
and eieroiied it in peraon ; uid at the aadiae at Applebj ahe aat with 
the Jndgea on the Bencb, 
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Before eloBiog my remarks on the office of sheriff, it Chap. XXV. 
may be interesting to many of my readers, if I here insert -thi 
a portion of one of the earliest sheriff's returns for Kent, Eichequm. 
in the reign of Henry I. But to enable it to be better 
underBtood, I must first explain that &om the time of the 
Gonqnest nntil the reign of Henry I., there was very little 
coin in circulation; the payments due to the Sovereign 
were ohiefly made in provisions and the services rendered 
by the tenants, chiefly military. From this time, the 
money collected waa paid into the Court of Exchequer*' 
in gold and silver. This court was originally establiehed 
for two purposes ; one for tbc collection of the revenue of 
the crown, the other for hearing and deciding all causes 
affecting such revenne. It was in full operation iu the 
reign of Henry I., and was presided over by officers called 
barons, and a treasnrer, before whom aJl eberiffs and 
bailiffs had to account. Under these officers clerks were 
appointed, who were styled clerks of the remembraiioe, 
whose duty it was to put the lord treasnrer and barons in 
remembrance of whatever concerned the income of the 
Sovereign. They then prepared and entered the particnlare 
in a roll, which was called the great Boll of the Pipe,t Fip« RolL 
from the shape which it took from its large size. The 
revenue then stood in charge to another officer, called the 
clerk of the pipe, and he saw the same answered or dis- 
charged by the sheriff, or farmer of it, in each shire, Ac. 
This annnal account is continued, and the sheriff still 
takes his " quietus " yearly, though the eums now collected 
by him are very trifling. 

The following is the extract from the sherifTs return for 
Kent already referred to : — 

"The Obui Boll or tbe Pipe, 31 Hxh. L 

"Koklonoi, tbs ihcrifF, randGn hii UKMnmt of ths turn of Kant. * * 

" And the laiiie iheiUF owu thirty mub of diver for > raurdsr Id th> 

■ Cundan hji it took iti mune from ths oloth which ooTerod ths t«ble 

kt vhioh ths noiirt mat, being pRrti-oolonred or ahaqaerad. 

t Neulv dl our uiaiant Mdigreei ire indabted to the Pipe Roll for 
ooniideraMa aMuttnoa, u there u Muroeljr ■ nunc of note whloh li not 
to be fmind in it 
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Chap. XXY. haodred of Middleton, for one min who killed tnotiiar whom the infirm 
{iaflrmi) took awiy from th« Kiog'i Jnttioe." 

Tlie sheriff also accounted for £51 2b. 3d. received in 
Kent as "danegeld." The other hundreds mentioned in 
this roll are Faversham, Shamel, and Achestan. 

The 'infirmi' here referred to were probably the sick 
attendants of some religious house or hospital who had 
asfiiated in the escape or secreted the murderer, for vhioh 
the hundred had incurred the above fine. Middleton 
(Milton) was situate between two of them ; one at Chat- 
ham, founded by Bishop G-ondulph ; and the other at 
Canterbury, founded by Archbishop Lanfranc. 

The sources of income of our Anglo-Norman soTereigns 
are enumerated in the Pipe Bolls ; and I will here insert 
some of them, though they will not give the reader a very 
favourable impression of the purity of the stream from 
which justice in those days was expected to Sow. 
"Beliefs, eeoheati, finea foe gruiting the nrdihip of infaats, finei 
Orlmtldi'i "o* ^ grant laeh wardihipe, from knighta to have wudi in Dmrriege, 

Engliih from wuili not to be given in murioge, /ron AtJtat trntcrrj/isuigauMt 

Genealogiej, oeeatioA, from tnighlM/or lietnee to d^fmnd tftmi,*/rom (A« Jem for prv- 
I*" Uttlon from being d^fmiuitd, for aidi, *cut4gea, tolltgei, uid ooitomi, to 

have jnstioe and right, for write, pie**, triili, and jadsmeati, for expedi- 
tion of them, for delay of them, flnei payable out of debts to be reoovered, 
for having offloet, by toaanti In oapite for leave to marry, for leave to 
trade, for the Idng*) favour, for hie protectian and aid, for hii mediation, 
for leiiin, for replevin or bail, for acquittal, for murder, manalaughter, 
treipau and miMiemeanonr, for leave to settle dueU (even between 
brottieni, end for many other oaoiea too numemui and diagraoeful to 
to mention, excepting, indeed, for the purpose of oonridering how mpe- 
lior are the freedom and happineie of the humbleit menial in these days 
to the liberty and power of the greatest baron lii oantoriei back." 
The ancient mode of keeping accounts was by tallies, 
Tillioi, Btill used in our hop gardens. Hence the Tallier of the 

Exchequer, now called the Teller. On the payment of the 
debts due to the crown, these tallies were delivered to the 
debtors, who carried them to the Pipe office and there 
received an acquittance. The use of them was abolished 
in the reign of Qeorge IH.t 

* This is no doubt an oTer-stctement. 

f These tallies were of wood, and on tbe change of practice, the eiiitiag 
stock, was long employed to heat tlie stoves in the House of Lords, From 
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The neit officer in point of ftntiquity Sb the Coroner, Chap. xxt. 
mention being made of him in King Athelstou's ohorter The Conmtr. 
to Beverlay, in tho tenth century. Eemble, however, 
marks this charter aa Bpnrions. Reeve, places the instita- VoL l, p. 2C2. 
tion of ootonere in the reign of Richard I. (1194), when 
the jiiBtioes were instmoted to Bee that three knights and 
one clerk bo chosen in every coonty as eustodet plaeitomm 
corona. Coroners are mentioned by Bracton (who lived 
in the reign of Honry III.) ; and we shall shortly find a 
coroner for Kent diecharging his duties in that roign; 
but it may be doubted whether the office was of Saxon 
origin. Ha had & concurrent power with the sheriff as 
a conBorvator of the 'peace, when the earl gave up the 
wardship of the shire. The Lord Chief Justice is the 
principal coroner of the kingdom. Six aro appointed 
for Kent, who are still chosen by the EFeeholders. He 
was called coroner, coronator, because he hud princi- 
pally to do with those picas wherein the Sovereign was 
more immediately concerned ; but the duties of the ofBco 
aro now almost wholly confined to the holding of inquests 
in cases oifelo de te, or where one comes to a violent 
death, or is killed by "chance-medley;" and until the 
present century, whatever the personal chattel might be 
which was the immediate occasion of the death, it was 
forfeited to the Crown to bo appUed to piouB uses, and 
was called a deodand (Deo ilatidam), being designed as 
an expiation for the souls of such as were snatched away 
by sudden death. The original charitable, though super- 
stitious design, was soon perverted, as these deodonds, 
like other forfeitures, were granted by the Sovereign to 
Lords of Manors, £c., as a royal franchise. Coroners' 
juries, previous to the abolition of deodands, usnally and 
very properly mitigated these forfeitoros, though to the 
prejudice of those who were entitled to them. It is alio 
part of the duty of the coroner to institute inquiries 
respecting treasure trove, wrecks of the sea, fires, Ac. He 
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Cha p. X XV. alflo representB the sheriff, and exeouteB writs, &c., in 
The Bailiff. those casea where the sheriff is himself iutereBted. 

Shortly before or at the CoogueBt a new office was 
created by the Aaglo-Normana, etyled the Bailiff, the 
limits of whose jm^iadiotion waa called a Bailiwick, in 
imitation of the French, aaya Forteaoue, whose territory 
is dlTided into Bailiwioka.'^ The Sheriff was then £ro- 
qnently termed the King's Bailiff, and his coonty car 
jurisdiction a bailiwick. In Uagoa Charta and some of 
onr early statutes the word bailiff seems to comprise as 
well eheriffB as bailiffs of cities, towns, laths, and hun- 
dreds. 

According to Lambarde, Philipott, and Sandys, there 
were twelve bailiffs appointed for this connty; bat Eil- 
bnme, Harris, and Haated, enumerate fottrteen, viz. : — 
Bbidqe add RH'HAti. The Skveh Huhdrbds (refsrred to 

Chabt ahd LONOBBtttOR. bereaft«t). 

Eabtbt. Sbifwat. 

Etxhobn. Stowtihg. 

Hoo. Scnos (Bbohlzt). 

LOWT OF TUHBBnWS. SUTTOH (DABTFOBD). 

Milton. Twltord. 

SORAT. 

The two omitted by the three first anthora are Dartford, 
taken from Sntton-at-Hone, and the Lowy of Tollbridge, 
taken from Twiford. 

These Bailiffs acted as sabordinate officers to the Sheriff, 
and were originally men of good poaition. 

Bailiffs were also appointed for the cities and corporate 
towns, &e. (which we will presently refer to), and also for 
the following separate franchises : — 
The Liberty of 
Ths Abckbihsof of Cavtibbubt. EIlhak. 

Abhmbd. LTMraai. 

St. AnouBTINE. BlSHOF OF BOCHBSTBB. 

DXAK AMD Chaiteb OF Cahteb- Sbvbhoass. 

Buar. Wboihah. 

Elhav. Wie. 
Ddcht of Lancabtkb. 
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Tho Sheriff of tho county directed Iiis warrants to the Chap, ssv. 
Bftiliflb of these last mentiODed libortieB, and not to his 
own officers. In the cases of Elham, the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, Ljminge, Sevenoaks, and Wrotham, which did 
not possess courts of record, the warrants to remove 
persons and causes were kot directed. We meet with 
oonataut disputes arising from attempts to infringe on 
these liberties ; some of them will he noticed. 

I will next mention the several cities and ancient Cor- Aoofent (Met 
porations in Kent to which charters have been granted, ""^Towm. 
and show the different changes in their titles, and how in 
almost every case the Mayor has superseded the Bailiff;* 
which term Bailiff in process of time had come to include 
BO many subordinate offices,! that (as it appears to me) it 
ceased to be held in repute, so that when the importance of 
a city or town increased, that of Mayor [anciently written 
Mfyrl'] was substituted, which is derived either from an 
old English word maier, implying power, or from a 
French word maire, a corruption of major. This change, 
however (which was an act of royal favour), was not a 
hasty one. 

It may be better to defer speaking of these changes 
until the next chapter, when I will briefly notice the cities 
of Canterbury and Bochester, and the fourteen other 
ancient corporations in alphabetical order. No less than 
ten of them, viz. : — Deal, Dover, Favershom, Folkestone, 
Fordwich, Hythe, Lydd, Bonmey, Sandwich, and Ten- 
terden, are within the liberties of tho Cinque Ports. 

* Blohird I. in 1189 nTo ft Ukjor to tha CSt; of Loadon initead of 
itabailiffi. 

" The oitj'i flnt Lord Mmjor U butiad here, 
Fiti-Alir;^!!, of the Drapers' Compuij," 
VM, kooording to StoT, p&rt of the epitaph of Henry flti-Alwrn, who 
died in 1212, and wu bnned In the Priory of the Hoi; Trinity, iJdgate. 
t The olBoe of bailiff (except in ■ fgv cue*) had faUen, if not into dii- 
tue, into ■ certain amoimt of oontempt, until the reioadeUiiig of the 
County Conrti in 1846. 

. |t XtUr. — In the middle itgea the Major-domni of the Franconlan 
Eingi. There ia alao an Anglo-Saion word Mnra, meanine great ; bnt 
the word Mayor oatne in after the Norman inraaion. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



CHAf. XKVI. pANTEBBURY*— fonnerly written Canta-araburh, tlie 
CutertwiT— Ij Kentish men'a bnrg or fortreflfl.-^Tlie officer we first 
inPomM^y, meet witU as presiding over this royal \ill or burli, was 
CCTtn»rit. fitylcd Pia/ect, Portrene, or Piorost ; names. Bays Soumer, 
^' differing more in sound than in sense and fiignificatiou ; 

and one or the other of these names was used up to, and 

eTcn long after, the Conquest. Under Canterbury, in the 
l«Aiiig, p. 96. Domeeday of Kent, mention is made of the Pmpoiiui* 

regis; also of a former Piapoiitm who hod been guilty of 

exaction ; he is tlins referred to : — 

"AocstidiirMTeiiuned Bnim&ii&, in tbe time of KiDgEdmtd, took 
enitonu of foreign merahuiU in the land of Holy Trinity uid St. Anjpi' 
tine, vho afterwefdi in the time of King Williun uknowledged before 
Anhbiihop lAnfnne uid the Biihop of Bkisaz thftt hs had nnjtutlj 
taken it." 

When the Surrey was in progress, the shcrifF of the 
county (Haimo) had possession of the city. Archbishop 
Lanfr^no appears afterwards to have held it in fee- 
farm. Lombardo says the Archbishops were absolute 
owners of the city in tho reign of William Rnfus, though 
there was still a Fortrecvo to superintend and rule over it. 
In Anselm's time, one Cah-eal stylos himself Portgrera in 
witnessing an instrument effecting on exchange between 

* Mj tiuuika KTs dug to Hr, Hunn, of Tenterden (one ot the lenlor 
memben ot U>e leg>I profenion in Kent), and the Town Cleib, and 
other friendi, for uie eiiiitmoe they hava Idndly londeied to me In 
preparing ttiii chapter. 
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••iheJamUy of aitut Church, and the Knights of CmUrbunf Cmr. XXVI. 

of the SocUtij of Meiehanti." Tlie number of those officers 

vroB afterwards increased to two, but their election did not Baport on 

rest with the citizens until the roign of Henry II., who ^^^ti|,iu, 

by his charter granted the town to the citizens in fee-form PaitII.,p. 6BG. 

Bud empowered them to choose their own Baili&e. Heniy 

VI. substituted a Mayor for Bailiffs, and a Corporation 

by the name of Mayor and commonalty; Edward IV. 

made the city a county per te, and its priTileges were 

extended by subsequent monarchs. 

The records of Canterbury furnish better information 
respecting these offices, and the changes which took place, 
than any other city or town in Kent ; for the appointmeni 
of a Friefect can be traced back to the reign of Offa, a.d, 
780, and the subsequent appointmentB of PortreeTca as 
well OS FroYOsts. In the reign of Edward I. (1262), 
Sir William de Orlastone was appointed Cuilai cuitalit. 
Similar appointments were mode at intervals during the 
nest century. "Adam of the Weald" was twice Bailiff 
towards the end of the thirteenth century. 

John Lynde was the first Mayor of Canterbury, in the Bomner, 
year 1449, and was buried at Westgate church.* ^- ^*' 

BocHESTSB — Rofeceaiter, — Built, says Beds, by one B«oIwrt«i^ 
BofTo, in the time of the Bomons. Before the reign of ^^^^^m^^^ 
Edward IV. this city was governed by a Fortreevc ac- 
cording to Fhilipott, and by a Bailiff according to Hasted. 
I think Hasted is right. Henry YI. granted two charters 
to Bochestor. In the first he refers to the dissensions 
which had taken place in the reign of Henry IH. " itiler Hnuidpal 
ballicoi et probos homines," and states that he (Henry HI.) a^^***™ 
bad taken the city into his o\m hands. In the second Pv(lL,p.;Ml, 
there la a grant of a Court of Portmote to bo held before 
the B^liff and citizens, and the charter of 1st Edward IV. 

* I poMMi ft eopv of Somner't Antiquitlti of Cuiterbuiy, whieh for- 
merij beloDged to UotUing, tha inthoT of "Tbe Walk Bound Conter- 
burr." Ho died 9th Vuvh, 1777, hmring bean firt7*« 
(bnt«t1>a[7. Among hU marglail note! I find, Tfa 
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(1461) incorporated the city by the name of the Mayor 
and citizens of the city of Bochegter. 

Deai. — sometimeB written Dale, denoting " a plain val- 
ley" — "a low open plain upon the sea eliorc." Pliili- 
pott omits it. It was deemed within the Liberty of 
the Cinque Forts, and pertaining to Band^ch, as early 
as the reign of Henry III. This aimexation was dis- 
puted in the reigu of Henry YI., on an asseEEment of 
ihe county to a general subsidy, &om which Deal (as 
ft member of the Cinque Porte) claimed exemption ; 
and that King determined the question by formally an- 
nexing it by letters patent as a mark of royal favour. 
At thia time it was governed by a deputy and assistants, 
nominated by the inliabitanta, but appointed by the Mayor 
and Jurats of Sandwich. Deal flourished while Sandwich 
declined ; jealousies arose between the parent and its off- 
spring;^ when, after much solicitation from Deal, and 
strenuous opposition from Sandwich, WUtiam III. incor- 
porated the town by ft separate charter, dated 18th Octo- 
ber, in the eleventh year of his reign (1699), which aftpointed 
the first Mayor, Jurats, and officers, the title being " The 
Mayor, Jurats, and commonalty." 

DoTEE \ — From tbo British word Dufr or Dur, signifying 
water (one of the Cinque Ports) — was a Town and Port 
by prescription or charter under Barons (ITreemen) ; Kil- 
bnme says the townsmen were called burgesses in the 
roign of Edward tbe Confessor, but he gives no authority. 
The Sovereign appears to have had a bailiff, and there was 
ft water-bailiff. Dover has the reputation of being the 



Boys' Coa 

Suidwich, 
p. C76. 



Mon. Corp. 

Hep., 

Piirtn.,p.931 

inPoniCTday, 



IT day, in the pnriiunentaiy umeio- 



* We witneu tlie utne tiling in 
tion •( Folkestone to Ejtlio. 

t When the Municipal Corporation CommiHloiiers were prosecuting 
their inquiiicB on the atate of the oorporationa of Bugluid, part]' spirit 
ran very bigb, and the oorporations of Dover, Maiditone, New Romney, 
and other towns declined to produce their ohnrtern. Tliia will be, here- 
after, a (abject of regret, oa the appendix to the reports miblished by 
order of the House of Oommont, m 183S, ii thus roiidercd incomplete, 
vhile the refnsal did not prerent the reform that vai ccntemptnted. 
From the appendix to thi« report I have derived material aiaistatica In 
compiling tbu otuipter. 
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first of the Cinque Forts tbfct was incorporated by the Chap. sxvi. 
name of the Mayor and commonalty. This act of royal Hutod, 
favour was conferred by Edward I., through the influence yS.rp' as. 
of the Prior of Dover. The Mayor was chosen by the KUbunie, 
commonalty, from which body ho chose his assistants for p. S2. 
the yeai', who were to bo sworn in ; and from hence it is 
supposed that the word 'jurat,' peculiar to the justices of 
the Cinque Forts, was derived. 

Favebbham— "An unhealthy town, '^ carries the tokens of Faventun— 
it in its name."— Within the liberties of the Cinqae Ports, g'^^^^^ J 

and a member of Dover. A charter granted 86th Henry 

III. (1262), confers on the Barons (freemen) freedom from 
tolls and &om all custom of selling and buying in Eng- 
land and Normandy ; quit of shires and hundreds, and to 
havo den and strond at Yarmouth. They were not to 
plead elsewhere than at Bhepway. 

Another charter was granted in the forty-sixth year of the 
same reign (Henry lU., 1262), which recites that disputes 
had arisen between the Abbot of Favereham and tho 
Barons' of the town, respecting infongthef [power of Ante, p.Z14. 
seizing and trying criminals] , and outfangthcf [power to 
pass judgment on a resident mthin the manor, for an 
oflenco committed out of it] , to be made within the town ; 
and it hod been agreed that the Abbot should for over 
hold in his court, pleas of the liberty, and oil other pleas 
within the town belonging to the liberty of the Cinque 
Porta, saving the pleas of the court of Bhepway. 

Then follow two charters of Edward I., from which it 
would appear the corporation was styled a Mayor and 
commonalty, and a confinAation was granted by Edward 
III. The disputes between the Abbot of Faversbam and 
t^e corporation, respecting their libertiee, were revived in 
the reign of Bichnrd II., and he granted a commission to 
inqnire into and settle them. A charter of Henry V. 
provided that a mace should be carried before the Mayor, 

* I am quoting Fhillpott. If be v>i corrcet, ■ lul unprovement hki 
taken pUsc in tbli town dnce ho wrote in the loventeeDth century. 
Jnlie oalli it "a prettT muket taitn, noted of old for the puliunent r> 13S, 
held there by Eing StbeUttne, A.D. 903." 
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Chap. XXVL Succeeding Kings coDtinued to grant diarters to this cor- 
poration down to the reign of Henry VIII., when, on the 
enppression of the monasterieB, this King, by n charter 
dated 27th January, 87th year of his reign (1546), after 
reciting that the government of the town previouEly he- 
longed to the Abbot of FayerBbam and the Mayor and 
Jurats, proceeds to name a Mayor, twelve Jurats, and a 
number of fireemen, and provides for their future election. 
Edward YI. confirmed this charter. 

Few towns, I suppose, connected with the Cinque 
Forts, posEess a greater uiunber of charters, or can pro- 
duce a better title to their privileges. 
FolkerioiiA— FoLKXSTOHE — olBogiveB name to the Hundred. According 
p^^^^^^' to Lamharde, it derives its name from the stone cliff there, 
■ the rest of the diffe between that and Dover being chalk ; 
according to Philipott, its derivation is from " a town full of 
foli."* Dr. Harris stylflB it "Lfl^jw^ojjiiii." Having become 
. impoverished, it was united to Dover, before the reign of 
Henry I., as a member of that town and Port, by the name 
of Barons (freemen). The only charters in the posses- 
sion of the corporation are, one of 28rd January, 6th 
Edward II. (1818) ; and one of 25th February, let Ed- 
ward in. (1827); which coneBpond with the general 
charters granted to the Cinque Forts. From what precise- 
time the town was governed by a Mayor, Jurats, and com- 
monalty, is doubtful. 

Harris appears to have seen an ancient cnstumal of 
Folkestone in the possession of Sir Basil Dizwell, Bart., 
Lieutenant of Dover Castle in the reign of William ni.,- 
without date, regulating the election of the Hnyor and 
other officers. 

The lord of the barony, hundred, or royalty of Folke- 
stone (now the Eatl of Badnor) was entitled to all the 
tolls, &c., within this jurisdiction; and the election of the 
water Bailiff was vested in the lord, but he was under the 

h 1^ * Jeabe rightlj prophened, that " Folkeatone might oguti dsMrra the 

tiUDc of the Town of Ptt^t, or Peapk'i Tmvn, from iti popularity;" 
that ii, population. 
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eontrol of tlio JXayra?. Tbcao rights were all sold by the Cmir^jayr. 
Ifttfl Earl to the corporation, in 1865. According to 
Domesday, there were in the hundred at that time no leBB 
than eight churches, eleven mills, and one saltwork, with 
£6 issuing from a deno. 

FoBDwtcH — 'Fordwic, the town on the ford.' The 
corporation does not possees any charters or maps, bat Fordwinb- 
only an ancient coBtnmal, whidi refers to a charter of ^_P^<!^> 

Henry II., and another charter of one of the Edwards, 

bat with no date. The water liberty extends aboat niae 
miles down the Btonr, to a point called ' Flack's Gutter,' 
and is thus described in the castumal : — ■ 

"Tha entin tmMhiM in the rivor which flowi uidebbi intoBtom- 
mouth, uid 10 DTer the Uoda do both iddea the water, u fir ei > nuui, 
beiui in > boat xi Ugh wetor, ean ihraw ui uu o( Tib. weight, oelled > 
tepar aio, upon the Und." 

It is now goTcmod by a Uayor, Jarats, and freemen ; bat 
when tho incorporation took place, I have been nnable to 
ascertain. It is within the liberties of the Cinque Ports, 
as a member of Bandwich, and enjoys their pnTilegCB. It 
was no doabt at one' time a place of some importance, Samner'* 
as from their castumal it would appear that Henry II. ^^''™''* 
empowered them to have a guild-merchant. Whether or 
not the sea flowed up here &om BecolTcr while it oonr 
tinned one of the months of the Porliu Ehtitvphnt, as 
it has been Earmised, the Btoar was certainly navigable 
as far as Fordwich, if not to Canterbary, for we find Ead- 
bert, Emg of Kent, in liT,* gave to the Church of 
Beculver, the tribute of one ship " in Villa de Fordwic." t ib., p. u 

* Ksmble mwlii thii ehu^r iparioai. 

t A ootuldenble intarert ii Juit now attaehed to (he fiiherr of tha 
Stoor in ooiuaqneDee of the roeent ohangaa In the law ; and thii iJTer 
ta at prownt tinder the foatering fnperririon of Profeuor Bnckland, Aa 

i« almoit alvap aaaociatad with ita Hr • .. . . 

ig obaarrationi bj aomner In 1640, an 
oatorial oalebrit;) in 1653, maj ba aooeptabls to man^ ot my 

SomiMr aayi ■. — "And now haT* I dona with tha rlTar (Stonr). Otilj, 
lat not mfaifeDoa tmotheror anppreai that dae pndaa and ooniroendation 
well known to appertain unto it, tor (what, but for the oommon 
It woolii much more abound with) the tiIent;of ainnlar good fli 
it bieeda and jieldi, of dlven aorta, tmitti etpcoiJly ; wha — 
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Chap. XXVL 



QBAVEeEKD^ cmc ^fiLTON. — Hcnry IV. appeare to Iiave 
granted, by letters patent, certain privileges to these towns 
vliicli Queen Elizabeth confirmed, and incorporated tliem 
b; tbe name of the "Portreeves, Jurats, and Inhabit- 
ants of the burg of Gravesond and Milton," James 
Fordvidi hmi vwty the boll ; > plmne of note (u Can^ea uith) in that 

IziMck Walton tays :~" There u in Kent, near to Cuiterbary, a tnmt 
oallsil there » Ford^ge trout, a tront that bean the nune of Uie town 
where it is usuallj c&iight, that ii accounted the raiCBt of fiah ; many of 
them ■aaax tbe bignesii of a lalnion, but known by tlieir different oolanr, 
and in their beat aeason the^ cut very white ; oud none nt thoie haTe 
been known to be oanght with an angle, unleaa it were one that wa» 
caught b; Sir George Citings, an excellent angler, and now with Ood ; 
and he hath t^ild me, he thought that trout bit not for hunger but 
wantonneaa ; and it ia the rather to be believeil, becanae both ha then, 
and many othera before him, have been curioui to learoh into their 
betlies, what tbe food was by which they lived ; and have found out 
nothing by which they miuht aatiafy ttieir cnrioaity. Conceroiiig whioli 

fou are to take notice, tbat it ii reported by good authors, that gran- 
oppera and aooie flab I^tc no moatbi, but are uouriahed and take breath 
by the porouanasa of their gills, man Imowe not how ; and thji nuy be 
believed, if we consider that when the raven bath hatched her ^ga, she 
takei DO farther care, bnt leavei ber young onea to the care of the Ood of 
nature, who is aaid in tbe Psalms, to 'feed the young rareni tbnt call 
upon Him ' And they be kept alive, and fed by a dew, or worma that 
breed in their neati, or some other wayi that we mortals know not ; and 
this may be beliaved of the Fonlidije trout, which as it ia aaid of the 
itork, that he knowa bis season, ao he knows hia timea, I think almoart 
hii day of coming into that river out of the aea, where he lives, and, it is 
like, feeds nine months of the year, and fasts three in the river of Ford- 
idgc. And you are to note that those townsmen are very punctual in 
OMerving the time of beginning to Ssh for them ; and Imast much that 
their river affonit a trout that exceeds all others. And just ao does 
Buisax boast of several fish ; as namely, a Slieliey JSelaea] cookie, a 
Ckkhattr lobster, an Arandtl mulla, and an Atatrly [Amberfy] trout. 

"And ao much for these Fordiiitit trouta, which never afford an angler 
aport, but either live their time of being in the fresh water, by their meat 
formerly gotten in the aea, not anlilce the awollow or frog, or by the 
virtue of the freah water only ; or aa the bird of paradise and the oarae- 
lion are saiil to live by the aun and the air. 

"Now you are to know, that it is observed, that usually tbe beat troola 
are either red or yellow ; though some, as the Fordidge tront, be white 
and yet good ; but that is not utual : and it is a note observable, tbnt 
the female trout bath usnally a leas head, and a deeper body than the 
male trout : and ii usually the better meat : and note, that a hog-back, 
and a little head to either trout, salmon, or any other Sah, is a sign that 



qnaintty remarks, "This etymology la very elaborate, s< 

think it is rather learned than true, for I fancy it imports no more than 

the end of the bollow place, which torminatea at the river, as grave in 

this sense is common in Kent." Fhilipott, however, appean to agree 

with Lambarde. He writes "Oravesend, otuiit^rrFCKnil, thelimitiof th» 

m>«ty." 
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Butler waa tho first Portreeve. By that charter (after Chap, xxvt 
reciting that the tomie or parishes of Gravesend and Mil- 
ton were in great ruin and decay, by reason of the dimi- 
nution or dlacontinuanco of the common passage between 
Dover and London, and that the common passage by 
water between Gravesend and London by virtao of the 
letters patent of Henry IV., confirmed by succeeding 
SovereignB, was not rightly governed), the Queen granted 
to the inhabitants thereof to be a body corporate by the 
name of the "Portreeves and Jurats, inhabitants of the 
towns and poriBbes of Gravesend and Milton;" to have 
a court of record before the two Portreeves and ten Ju- 
rats, four times a year ; the corporation to consist of two 
Portreeves and a clerk of the market (to bo elected an- 
nually by the Portreeves, Jurats, and inhabitants), and 
ten Jurats, to be elected by the same body for life, upon 
vacancies occurring. The charter substituting a Mayor 
for a Portreeve was grouted by Charles I. (18th March, 
1682). Thomas Youug was the first Mayor, and is named 
in the charter. Neither Kilbume nor Philipott refer to 
the incorporation of these towns. 

Hyihe, signifying, in Bason, a harbour or haven, is one Hfth*— 
of the original Cinque Ports ; and whether or not all or % ^'^^' 

any of these Ports owe their title to prescription or char- 

ter, is of little consequence in point of antiquity. The 
appointment of the Bailiff to this town and port (who 
acted jointly with the Jurats and commonalty), was vested 
in the Archbishop, until the reign of Henry VHI.* The 
Crown then took the town in exchange, and appointed the 
Bailiff yearly. The chief charter in possession of the cor- 
poration is one of 17th Elizabeth (lS7fi], by which a Mayor 
was substituted for the Bailiff, the title being "Mayor, 
Jurats, and Commonalty." t 



other msrohuidlle, vith all the profit* aitauhed tc 
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Chap. jtAvi. \ ^m iudcl)ted to my fricud, Mr. Mockcson, for the 
following inscription taken from a braes in the Bonth 
aisle of tlie nave of the parish church of Hythe, which 
fixes the time vrheii the change from Bailiff to Mayor 
took place at Hythe. 

"Here l;aQi je body of John BredgmAn, JaiSit of tliii tTown and Porte 
ol Hethe, ye lute Bayly and ^nte Hayer of ye ume, who depted ye 3 
of Deoemb. Ao. 156L, uid in ye 24 yen of ye B. of o SoTsreig Ludye 
Qaeen Eliubetfa. 

"'Whylat he did live vLioh he&re do& lie, three nitea gatt of ye Croinis, 
The martmaliiD, fayer, and mayialltie, for Heythe, thia uuitient towno. 
And iru him self the Baylye lut«, and Mayir ffnte by name, 
Tboughe he be gons, tyme ia not puts to preayie Ood for ye aame." 



Lydd— 
Domeeday. 



Lyud — lAda, denotiDg the shore.— One of the chartered 
corporations of the Cinque Porta, being a member of Now 
BoniDcy. It is governed by the eueting charters of the 
Cinque Forts, the original title being Darons (freemen). 
The corporation, however, poBsesseB a charter of the fith 
Edward I. (1277)> confirming the former privileges of tho 
Cinque Forts and their members, and a similar charter of 
Ist Edward III. (1827). They have also letters patent of 
lat Henry U. (1164). let Houry IV. (1890), and Ist 
Henry V, (1418), granting to the Archbishop's men of 
Lydd and Dengemarsh the same privileges which Hastings 
or any of the Cinque Ports enjoy. The title of the corpo- 
ration has never been changed; it is etill tho Bailiff, 
Jurats, and Commonalty of the town of Lydd. 

MAmsTOKE is written in varions ways, as Medwayes- 
Towne — Medwoyston — Modnstowne — Meddistane, signi- 
fying '■ tho town on the Medway." The Saxons, accord- 
ing to Lomborde, in filing tho names of their chief places 
often borrowed the names of the waters adjoining ; thus 
Eilesford of Eile, Dartford of Dareut, Crayford of Cray. 

The hnndi'ed of ^laidstone is co-esteneive with the 
manor. The Earl of Bomney ia the present lord of it. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was formerly the lord, and 
had a palace here, which Lelnnd statea was anciently a 
castle. Fhilipott conjectures that Maidstone was the 
Archbishop's Cop\ii Baronia. and he tells us that he has 
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mado diligent Eonrch and finds noBO so likely ob tiaid- Chap. XZYI. 
stono. Be tliis as it mny, the residence of tlio ArchbiBhop Hut«d, 
bore does not appear to have been a place of any note ^"^ '^' P* ^ 
until the reign of King John, inlien a seat was presented 
to Archbishop Longtou by 'William de Comhiil ' for a 



Maidstone iros anciently govemod by a FortrceTe and 
tiTolve brethren, until the reign of Edward VI., who in- 
corporated it by the style of Mayor, Jurats, and com- 
tnonolty. Bichord Heley was the first Mayor, and was 
elected in Novembor, 1549; but the tovn soon lost its 
franchise by Wyatt's rebellion in the reign of Queen Mary, 
which ori^ated hero, and which will be noticed here- 
after. The town romained disfranchised about six years, 
when Queen Elizabeth, in the second year of her reign, 
again incorporated it with some additional privileges,* 
This woe done by letters patent; and in the following 
reign donbts having been raised as to their validity and 
meaning, James I. in 1G04 granted a fresh charter by th« 
name of " The Mayor, Jurats, and Commonalty of the 
King's town and pariah of Maidstone." The same King 
granted another charter in 1610. Charles II. incor- 
porated the town anew in 1682. Unfortunate disputes 
arose bttween the inhabitants and the Corporation in the 
reign of George n., when informations of quo warranto 
were filed, the Corporation was dissolved by judgment of 
ouxtrr, and a new charter was granted in tho twenty-first 
year of the reign of that King (1748). 

QuEENBOBouoH, SO Called in honour of Philippa, Queen Qa<«n. 
of Edward III,, who, by his charter granted 10th May, ttX^~~ 
in the forty-second year of his reign (1S69), incorporated Dmowd*?. 
it by the title of Mayor, Bailiffs, and burgesses. This 
charter states that the King, "considering a certain place 



* " EUikbeth, in lisr eighth jar, ardrred > mrraj to b« tnadg of tha 
(creral pUcM in thii eoont; wharo thera vara any boata, i^pplnf , ka., 
in the retnm of whish it vaa giren in that them iru hare a MaTor and 
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Chap. XXVL in the island of Slicpye as a Bituation very commodions 
and Gofe, and an arm of ths sea of great breadth and depth, 
and a. convenient harbour for ahlpping, had legim to build 
a castle and totcn there, and intended to strengthen them 
with walls and trenches, which town he ha^ thought fit 
should be named 'Qneensborough.'" The charter then 
directs that the town shall be a free borough, and the 
Mayor and two Bailiffs were to govern it, and take an 
oath before the Constable of the Castle. They were to 
have two markets every week and two fairs in the year, 
and were exempt from the jurisdiction of the Cinque 
Ports. There are no less than eleven confirmations of 
this charter by succeeding Kings. Charles I. (16th 
November, 1626) granted the last governing charter, which 
recites that " Quinborowe " is an ancient borough. near 
the sea, on the shores of which enemies desiring the sub- 
version of the State might easily land, if by the multitude 
of the King's subjects residing in the borough they should 
not be resisted. John Butler WEia the first Mayor under 
this incorporation. Of the two Bailiffs one was the land 
and the other the water Bailiff. 

BoMNET — supposed to mean "the Roman's water," navi- 
gable, before the incloaure of Eomney Marsh, to the foot of 
'"""""^ Limon Hill and Stutfall. — One of the earliest chartered 

corporations of the Cinque Ports, and incorporated by the 
stylo of Barons (freemen) in the reign of Edward III.; 
after that by the name of Bailiff, Jurats, and common- 
alty. In the reign of Elizabeth it was incorporated by the 
name of the Mayor, Jurats, and commonalty. John 
Checsman was the first Mayor, and was appointed by 
name in this charter, which ratifies and confirms all the 
privileges conferred by previous Sovereigns from the 
reign of Edward the Confessor. Under this charter the 
town is still governed. 
Itomiiey Romney Maksh. — The charter to the "Judicial" corpor- 

M^j*— ation of this district (in contradistinction to the "Drain- 

fiftrew de ^ ' ^S^" corporation) was granted in 1st Edward IV, (1462), 
KomenaL by the name of the BaihfTs, Jurats, and commonalty. 



in DomMiUy, 
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The following preamble to this charter is iustructivo; Chap. XXVL 
like that of Qucenborougb, it illustrates the state of the 
distriot at that time, and the object of tho Sovereign in 
estftblishiug those minor corporations. 

" WHtHlAS, ire ore bonnd to hava regard to the detecce of oqt Uiig- 
doiD of Eagland, and oar liege mia and lubjeota gTeiyvhers, and 
eapeaiall7 of thoas vho lie neareat to the first Banulti and attaoln of 
our enemiM ; and oondderiug that diven towni and placei aitoate near 
the na have been laid mute by the apoUationa and bumlnga of the taid 
encmiei, and on account of the witbdraving Uierefrom of our liege men 
for fear of them, the lamo towni and pLicei are left uninheJiited uid 
dewUte. Therefore thinking it most neeeaiaij that the aame b« re- 
paired, or othsrt near the tuDe be nevlj built, and being io built be 
endawod with libertin and privilegei, that being ao atrengthened, they 
may be the reiort of our people, and made mare powerful and atrong for 
the greater defence of the whole oouutry ; and conaiderinE tliat in the 
Harah of Romnay, in the County of Kent, wiiich Ilea and ia aitoate near 
the aea, where there ia not now ao great an abuudanoe of people and In- 
liabltania, or labonreri, as there aaed to be ; but if it ahould ba more 
largely privileged, a greater cODoonna of people and reaidenoe of inhabit- 
ants would there enane, for the greater defence of the whole County of 
Kent i u by ilie tmstworthy relation of the Inhabitanla of the Hanh 
and other ndjaoenl parti, aa we have been informed by penoo* worthy of 
credit. We, oonaidoring the premiaes, of our apeoial grace, and at the 
eameit requcat of the whole Commonalty of the Uarah of Bomney, in 
the County of Kent, for the preaerratlon of the aiid Marah and the 
greater aeourity of the towna adjoining, theae praaenta do give and grftnt 
to the inhabitanta and reiidenta within the boundi and Umita of the laid 
Hanh, that they shall be ono body in act and name, and be one pei^ 
petual corporate canunanity of one Bailiff and twenty-four Jarala and 
Commonalty of the Matah of Bonuiey Hanh, la the County of Kent, 
for ever. And that tho aforeaold Bailiff, Janta, and Commonalty ahall 
have porpetoal auocesilon and they and their ancDeBon be oalled, de> 
scribed, and named by tho namei of the BoiliS, jDratB; and OomuDn- 
alty of Bomney Hanh, in the Conn^ of Kent, for OTer." 

This Charter was confirmed by various kings, bat the 
liberty is now governed by one of 2 James I., which is in 
the custody of the Master of the Bolls, nnder tho pro- 
visions of an Act passed in 1886, "for keeping safely the 
public records," 

Sandwich,'^ — Bandwiche — Wiche, ft taming river in a Bondwleh— 
sandy soil. Harris says, " In Baion times it was called '^^^^^^ 
Lundenwio, or the port of London, because it waj the ~- ■ — ^ 

* Sandwioh ti omitted in Iliili^tt'i VUlart CaMianum. 
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Cbap. xxvl place where such && were bouud to London from Pronce 
Hanu, p. 270; ^i^t lacdsd at." Like tbo other ancieut Forts, it would 
appcnr to have been a coiporation by preecriptiou, eujoy- 
iog all tlio liberties and privileges coufcncd on these ports 
separately by Edward the Confessor and AVilliam the 
Conqaeror. Tlio town and port strictly go called are 
confined to three pariEheB, while the liberties extend over 
several detached places, including the vill of Ramsgnte, 
8arr, Warner, and Brigbtlingeea in Esse^t. Sandwich 
Jmi», p. 292. had also at one time a coQcarreut jurisdiction over Deal. 
The only charter which the Corporation poBsess is one 
granted by Charles II., but it is doubtful whether it was 
ever accepted and acted upon. The Corporation appear to 
have preferred relying on immemorial asage within their 
liberty, and it was styled the Mayor, Jurats, and Com- 
monalty. The ofSce of bailiff, with all the functions of a 
sheriff, appears to have been preserved until the year 1829, 
up to which timo the bailiff had the keeping and mainte- 
nance of the gaol out of certain reuts and emoluments of 
office ; when an act was passed for the erection of a 
new gaol, and the office of bailiff was vested in the Mayor 
and Jurats. 
Teniaden— Tbmtkbdbm (the Only oorporate town situate within 
°o*t° the "Weald). Philipott speaks thus of the origin of this 

S22=5a town:- 

"Tentenlen,'* ho u;*, " in the Handrod of Tentcrden, had ita drao- 
mlnatian, u Mine valgar Fumiei sonJKitura, from the tondemen cf the- 
■oil >djuient to it; bat iodped it wu, in elder ■□(! mare tme orthogrqihr, 
written Theintrarden, that ii, the Thane"i or Thain'i ward or gnnrd in 
the valley ; for it woi very probabl; mbierTiaiit to that ligDoij or do- 
minioD, vhioh the goremor of Andrediwald (so oallod bj the Saxoni, 
but Aoderida by the Bomani) did eierciae and pretend to, in thii track 
of the ooun^. Now if jou will qocition wiiere thia caatle of Auderida 
or Aadrcdawald wu placed, T aoawer. it wai upon Reding-hill, not far 
TemoTsd from thia i>Iace, a fortreaa in thoto timei of eminent value and 
reputation, though ainco by the multiplied onseti of time upon it, it liei 
forgotten In iti own nagleeted ruina." 

By this quotation I do not propose to re-open tho con- 
troversy in Chapter VI. respecting tho eite of the ancient 
Ante, p. 45. city of Anderida. I collect from it that Philipott was of 
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opiuioQ that there was an ancient castle or fortroaa near Cha j. XX VI. 
Beadiiig Hill. In support of it, I will here mention 
that about twelve years ago, Mr. Stephen Judge, while 
engi^ed on some deep draining of a field in Tenterden, 
midway bet'wccn Beading Hill and Tiffendon, discovered, 
OD a bank which hod evidently been raised, a quantity of 
ashes, and a Boman nrn and coins, with some molten 
lead. Its local position must of itself have made Ten- 
terden a place of importance ; and yet, strange to say, 
while other denes at no great distance are named in char- 
ters dated more than two centuries before the Conquest, 
and even "the half yoke at Tefindene" (Tiffenden, in 
Halden) adjoining Tenterden, is included in the Survey, 
DO mention is made of Tenterden by that name. The first 
notice of it which I can trace is near the end of the reign 
of William Bufus, about thirty-three years after the Con- 
quest, when WQ meet with the paradoxical tradition that 
the erection of the noble steeple of tho church was the 
cause of the Goodwin Sands. 

I here give Kilbnme's vei'sion of it : — 

" Qoodwio (Bui of tUi oonntj and fatli«r a( King Harold) wu, at Um p, 3^ 
tiina of King Edward the OonfatMir, owner of a great qoantity of flat 
laodi In tLii oonntf (naar the Iila of Ttumat) dafendsd from tlia Ma by 
a peat wall, whtoh landi afterward! (in the jear 10B9) were pvesU of tbe 
pQweeriona of the Abbot of 8t Angnitbie (bnt letejned the name of 
Goodwin, fonneilr owner thereof), and that Abbot, being then alw 
owner et tlie Rvotory o( Tanteidea, and baring begnn the boilding of 
thia ateepla, and the time of you- for lueh puipoM being much apeot, the 
thonghti and aotiona of liim and hii agents were u act upon the flniiliing 
of that work, that tbej neglected the can of watching and preMrring 
the aforeaaid wall, and (3rd of Nov ember in that year) the lea broke 
over, and mined the lune, and drowned the aforeaaid landa (overwlielia- 
iug the lame) with a light aand (there atill remaining), and the place 
therebj obtofned tho name of Qoodwin Sanda, and became (ai etill it ia) 
dieadtuti, and dangoroui to navigaton, and thua (aocidentall;) thia Ten- 
tcnlen iteeple ii aaid to be the eaiue i>t Ooodwin Sanda." 

Jeake has the following note on the same subject : — 

" Tenterden, aa a eonntry town, ia wall atored with gentry, and wants Clnqne Porta 
not good Luid about It, nor goodly stractorea. The Chnroh* ia adorned *^''?^^ 
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iJaxT, XXVI. with a. lUtely itoeple, vbioh it uenu w» built aboDt the time ths Undi 

^ of Eart Godvine were iWBUawed np bj- the ua, which are uoir e&llod 

Oodwino Suiili ; irhenca thing! co-inoideDt, but not depending one opon 
another, aa the effect on the cauae, ore proverbiall; made aimilar thereto, 
fevertheleu aome have th.ught that MTeral vorkmen employed to re- 
pair the aea-woUi and defend the aaid landa ugainat the ra^ of the lea, 
beins drawn away and employed abont the building of that ataople, oe- 
eaaioned by the want of timely reparatiani to prevent the iDandation of 
the aea, whioh onoe getting in, waa never recovered again ; and, if so, 
then it may be laid, 'Ttnltrdra ttapU teat the eaate of Qoodain Sandt.'" 

?oLl^p 437 FuHer, in hia "WorthieB," eayB :— 

" When the vicinage in Ktat mat to coniult about the inundation of 
the Goodwyn Sanda, and what might be the cauao thereof, an old man im- 
puted it to the building of Tenterden ateeplc, for those aondaaaid he 'were 
flrme landa before that iteeple wa> built, which ever since were ovvf- 
flown with aea water.' Heraapon, all laughed at his untojical reason, 
making that the <feft in nnCiirc. which waa only the eoiueqatat in time; 
not Jtoaing from, bnt following after the building of the ateeple. Bvt 
ontttoTg it good uatU another it heard. Though this be all whereon this 
proverb ia generally grounded, I met aincii witK a Bupplement there- 

. He then informs his readers that time out of mind 

money was constantly collected out of the county to fence 

the East banka thereof against the irmptiou of the sea, 

which waa placed in the handa of the Bishop of Bochester, 

and becanse the sea had made no encroachments for many 

O. Sandra' years, he appropriated it to the building of Tenterden 

o"^' Met. steeple, which many people had set their hearts upon. 

p. 282. Bat I should here obaorre that Tenterden never appears 

to have been part of the possesBions of the See of Roches- 

Haated, ter ; indeed, on the front of the steeple, and also on a 

^Wi'l beam over the altar, were the arma of St. Augustine'a 

Note (u) monastery. Again, what could the Bishop of Rochester 

^ ^"^ have to do with the sea in East Kent ? 

Lamharde, after referring to the inundation of tho sea 
in Flanders and the neigbhonring low countries, towards 
tho end of the reign of William Bufua or the beginning 
of the reign of Henry I., says the like harm was done in 
sundry parts of England and Scotland, when this place 

on : for he ordered bis body to be bulled in the chancel of St. Catherine, 
and bequeathed IW nana to tlie steeple horo to be paid out of hia land 
at long at it icai a imiins.— Halted, Vol III.,.foL cl, p. 100. 
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(tlie Goodwiu Sands) was violently overwhelmed with a Cha p. XS .VZ. 
light Eand, Th< Ooodvin 

"Wherewith it not onlj renuuneth oovered over uuce, but ii btoome 8*nd»> 
Tith*U k moit drekdful gulf and ihip ivtilowsr, Bometime puohle bj 
foot uid MnietiiQe lud uadar water, to oi it may be loid either Ma or 
Uii4" 

But he in no way oonnects this inundation, that I remem- 
ber, with Tenterden steeple. 

Twine Goys the ancient name of the plftce was Lomea, De rebua 
and that it was once an island, and was very fertile and ""' ^' 
abonndiog with pasturage. 

Somner, after telling ns that all the "elder sort" of Portland 
writora who preceded Twine and Lambarde are silent on '*'*•• r- ■ 
the point, and expressing the opinions entertained by 
these two writers, proceeds : — 

" NotwithitandiiiK which, that it ever vu other th*n what it i* at 
preient ; that at leoit it wu till that inundation nich a piece of flim and 
fertile ground oi Twine in hii deKription of it avoueheth, or that ever it 
was Earl Goodwyn'e patrimon]?, and took name from him, I dare eonfl- 
dentlj dcDj ; ood that with warrant enough 1 trow from henoa alone, 
that In tlia Canquerour'e Survey • • • there ia not any mention 
tnads, or the least Dotira taken of auoh an iilond. And oi not there, fo 
not eliewhere (in any author whether foreign or domeitio, of any anti- 
quity, that ever I oould meet with) doth it occur: whentai both of 
Sheapy, Thanet, &o. (other Kentith ialandij then ii frequent mention, 
both in Doonuday-Book, and in many of our Engliih hiatorimni, ai well 
elder a* later. • • • 

" And ai for that argument (mueh innated on by the mott) drawn from 
the name of Ooodwyn Snnda, it may (a* I oonoeive] rooeiTO thii aniwer, 
that probably it ii not the true, genuine, ancient, and original name, but 
rather a esmiption of the right name contracted and eauaed by that 
grand corruption a* wall of name* ai things, time. Yet what the true 
and right original name was I oannot poaaibly lay, nor am soarce willing 
tuoonleoture, lest I seem to some too bold. But when T consider the 
condition, nature, and quality of the place in hand ; the *oil, or rather 
the tend, which ii both Itatum and Unax, soft and pliant, and yet tena- 
cious and retentiTe withal j I am almoat persuaded it might take the 
name from the British Oicydn ao aignifying, which in tract of time much 
the easier, and rather corrupted into Ooodwyn, heoauae of a Kentish 
Earl of that name a little before the Norman Conqusat. A conjecture in 
my judgment much faroared by the name given it by Twine (f^m what 
authority it nppeora not) Lomea, which (though not in sound yet in 
sense) aeem* in some sort to answer the Rritiah Gagdn, as coming pro- 
liably of tlie Soioo lara, whence our modem Bngliah tami, a* that I oon- 
ceiTe of the Latino (iniua, alime, mud, &c • • • 

"Insteoil, tlion, of the overwhelming tliit place (formerly supposed an 
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Com, XX Vr. iiUnd and > p^rt oF E*rl OoodwfD's pouasdiona) b; that inuDdation of 
,r~~T *1" 's* i" "'■ about William the Seoond or Henry tho Fitit'a tims, whare- 

I*™*"'™' iinifl the low of it U at some (an wo have >ean) awribe.! ; more prolablj it 
seems to othera that (oa the contrary) tbia inDniiatioii beii>8 no violaot 
and great, ta to drawn a great part of Flandera and the Low Couatiiea, 
vaa and gaie the oooaaioa of tbe plaoe'a first emergency, by laying and 
leaving that, whioh foimeilj was alvays wett and under water, far the 
most put Arj and abore water. Or if bappil; that one isundation did it 
not alone, yet might it give such a good easay to it, and lay ao fair a 
beginning of it, as was afterwardg perfeated and oompletied by following 
irruptions of that kind. • • • 

" That thii {the emergency of what we call the Ooodwyn) was the pro- 
dact and consequonoo of those inundationa, that at leaat a probable con- 
jecture may hence bo grounded of its emergency by this nieana, they thus 
make out. Thia shelf (the Goodwyn) nlthough it were n kind of shallow 
lying between the English and the Flemish coast, yet until so much of 
the water found a vent and outletinto the neighbonring parts of Handera 
and the Low Countries, waa always ao far under water, aa it never lay 
dry, but had >uoh a high sea running over it, as it no way endangered 
the navigator ; the sea or channel being as safely passable and navigable 
there as elsewhere. But aa much of the wat«r betwiit ns and them 
liaving forsaken its wonted and ordinary current and confines, and gained 
so much more elbow-room and evacuation into those drownod parts on 
the other side, (the sea ntnally loaing in one place what it gains in ano- 
ther) this shelf (the Coodwyn) from thenceforth, for want of that store 
of water which formerly overlayd it, became, (what it ia) a kind of arida, 
A aand-plott, deserted of that water's surface in which it waa formerly 
immened. 

"This (for ought I perceive) is probable enough, and hath nothing 
that I can see, to opi»se or controul it, but the name (the Goodwyn), 
which indeed cannot consiat with ao lata an emergency, whether by the 
Goodwyn we understand the Earl sometime so oalleil, or the British woril 
or epithet for soil or ground of that tenacious sort and temper. Not 
knowing therefore what to reply, I shall leave it in vitdio, not daring to 
determine either way, as being a reaearch of ao mnch difficulty, as I fore- 
aee, when all ia done, muat be left to conjecture, which may prove aa 
various aa tlio readera." 

l<, 311. Dr. Harris, aftoi' quoting Somner, sajs lie cajinol; agree 

mtli Kilbiu-ne, and otrhor writers, as to the origin of tlie 
proverb, " Tenterden fiteeple waa the cftnire of the Goodwin 
Sands ;" and he thuB proceeds : — 

"I thuik ao one that asea it (.v.u. 1719] will conduda that the tower itself 
la of BO ancient a date ; it must therefore pass aa it hath dona for an 
extravagant aaying, which perhaps waa only brought in to expoae aome 
forced conaequence in reasoning, by whioh a man might say, ' Yaa mag 
Its. tetll Ml mt thai the baildini; 0/ Teaierdnt tlttpU Hnrs Iht cauu of tke 
Ooodain SaTidi, n» iJiiit pour rmidinian caa bt inftri^ from thoK prt- 
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Shaksapeore alludes to the Goodwin Sands, but not'to Chap. XXYt 
Teuterdcu steeple. He makes Salarino say, TheOoodwiii 

" Antonio hatli « ship of rioh lading wr«ik«d on ths lunow ten, Qw ""'»'■ 
Ooodwini I think the; oall the plue ; a T017 duigsroui flat, uid f>Ul; 
whaii! (IiD aareueg at muiy • tall ship lie buried,"— JUicrcAant 0/ Veniet, 
AotIII.,Soonel. 

Wr. Pearson (the latest writer on the subject) flaya : — 

"The Goodwin Sondi, from the legend of their formation, nem to Hiitorioal 
hare boen fint remarked about the end of the eleventh centory, and were Hapa, lit Bd., 
probabl; formed bjr baok current! graduallj depo«ituij[ nuid abont a P- ^ 

III a note, he tells us that he is indebted to Mr. Taylor, 
the author of "Words and Places," for this suggestion, 
and proceeds : — 

"There are diScnltiei about aooepting l^vine'a atatentent, that the 
Ooodwin 8andi wen anciently an island called Lomea, vhich vu d«- 
tn^ed by a itorm ; and I am inclined to think thit Somnei'a derivation 
of Lomea, at Loam laland, and Ooodmn aa a coimption of Oirgdn riteid, 
are not onuatiual.'' 

In the same work, under "An^ica ICoiiaatica," after ib.,59, 
describing Godwin as " the enemy of the Church of Can- 
terbury," on the authority of Eadmer, who accuses him of 
taking the vill of Folkestone from Christ Church, and 
Plumstead from 6t. Augustine, Canterbury, Mr. Pearson 
proceeds ; — 

" The tradition that the Ooodwin Sanda are the lemaini of an ialand 
wbioh Godwin wrested from the church, leeou to me, I confaaa, rery 
doubtfuL Firat, becanaa there ia no mention of luch an iiland in the 
Domeadaj Survey, or any previoui record or writer; and next, became 
I oaonot diioovar that Godwin had any propeity in the immediato 
uoighbourhood, though his daughter Edith hod a form of the King's an 
the coast appodte. Dr. Onest,' however, accepts the statement of Brian 
Twine that there waa such an island, and that it was called Lomea. 
Anyhow, the ttory proves that it seemed natural to the cooDtry people, 
among whom it grow up to connect on a^t of spoliation with Godwin's 

The reader has now before him all the information I 
hare been enabled to collect on this controverted subject, 
and he will not I think have much difficulty in forming his 
own opinion. 

Tentcrdcn is referred to by Kilbume as part of the pos- 
sessions of the Abbot and conrcut of 8t. Augustine, and 
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tbe erection of a cliurch* in this tlistrict, at tliie time, 
denotes a growing population. 

If the reader will tnm to the Map No. 8, lie will fiud 
that, with the exception of Plumstead and Lenham, all the 
Kentish pOBseBaions of the monaBteiy of St. Augustine, 
including Boting in Pluckley, Bipton in Asbford, Kenning- 
ton, Burmarsh, &o., were in tbe eastern part of the 
county, so that the denes in the vicinity of Tenterden 
must have originally supplied the pannage for aome of 
the outlying manors. 

Tlie Hundred of Tenterden was originally divided into 
six boroughs, and a borslioldcr presided over each of 
them ; two in the present town, viz., Town-borough and 
Castweasle, Shrubcote (which has several ancient houses 
in it), Boresile (a hamlet about a mile distant from tbe 
church), Dnmbome (which includes Smalhythe and a 
locality known as "broad Tenterden"), and tbe sixth. 
Beading, situate in Ebony, about three miles from tbe 
town. 

Smallhythe (a small port or haven for ehips) is on the 
southern extremity of Tenterden, also about three miles 
from the town, close to the river Bother. Tbe sea came 
up to this place eo lately as the year 1500, as a faculty 
was granted to bury, in the ancient chapel yard there, the 
bodies of those who were cast by shipwreck on the sea 
shore, " ivfra prfdictum oppidam de Smnllii/tlie."} 

Tenterden was originally incorporated, according to 
Kilbume, who gives no date, by tbe name of the Barons 
(freemen) of the town and htmdred. In the 2Tth Henry 
VI. (1449), in consequence of the impoverishment of tbe 
town and port of Eye, Tenterden was annexed to it. 
According to Harris, it was then governed by a Portreeve 
or Bailiff, until 48rd of Queen Elizabeth (1601), and 



* Tenterden u retnmed in the Tuution of Pope Nieliolee lY., A.D. 
1291, as iHMHuing a chnrcli. 

f The hunlet of Smallhrtbe u ui eeeleiiutical one. Tbe al]ai>el liu 
heen reeently made a leparate diatrict chapeliy, br the name of St. John 
the Baptist ; the chaplain (now incumbent) hai dvoya been elected hj 
the inhnbitanta of Dumbome bonni^li. 
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" then made a Mayor town ;" and he quotes Kilbume as chap, xxvi. 
hie nntliority, but Kilbume does not mention the year. Tenterden. 

TentCTden, saya Philipott, was goveroed by a " Port- 
reeve or Bayley " from the 86th of Henry VI. (1458) 
until the 48rd of Elizabeth (1601), " when that ptincesB 
ordered it to be governed by a Mayor and Jurats, and so 
it hath ever since continued." 

There is some confusion iu these datetj. The only 
charter which this corporation now possesBes was no doubt 
granted by Queen Elizabeth, and is dated 16th of August, 
in the 42nd year of her reign (1600). It states that the 
town and hundred had of ancient time been a town in- 
corporate, annexed to the town and port of Bye, and that 
the Bailiff and Commons hod supplicated the Queen to 
incorporate them by the name of the Mayor, Jurats, and 
Commons of the town and hundred. It then appoints a 
Mayor and twelve Jurats, and pro\-idee for the future elec- 
tion of these officers. The charter contained a grant of a 
market and fair : the corporation were empowered to hold 
a court of record, to have a gaol and view of frankpledge. 
They were to he considered '■ barons of the Cinqoe Ports," 
and the Mayor was to be the coroner. There is a saving of 
the rights of the Archbishop. 'William HI. granted an ex- 
emplification of this charter. John Hales was elected the 
first Mayor. The Court Hall was destroyed by fire, March 
19th, 1660; thus we have no doubt lost mnch valuable infor- 
mation connected with the early history of the town and 
the Weald. Hasted, speaking of this fire, says the Hall was 
burned down by some prisoners confined in the prison over 
it ; and odds, that in his day the election of Mayor took 
place under one of the great old oaks on the other side of 
the street, and not far from the spot where the Hall stood. 
All this was certainly quite characteristic of the district. 

The Cinoue Pobts. — At the commencement of Chapter Th« dnqiM 
XXin. I have referred to the origin of these ports. In ^"*^ 
this chapter I have noticed the separate charters granted 
to snch of them and their members as arc situate in Kent. 
We will now speak of the ports ns a hodij eorporait. 
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Tlie oldest charter wliich they ar& supposed to possess 
is one of Edirard I., and this referB to their privileges m 
the time of Edward the ConfesBor and William I., con- 
ferred, it is said, by charters, which Edward I. states he 
had seen." The tltmicipal Corporation Commissiooers 
record that the charters, &c., relating to the Cinque Forts 
vrcre kept at Bomney, which was not visited, as the 
Corporation refused all assistance to the Commission, and 
the inhabitants were equally indisposed to assist from 
feelings of discontent at the disfranchisement of the town 
by the Reform Act. The Commissioners, it would seem, 
mainly relied in the preparation of their report on the 
evidence given before a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and Mr. Jeake's work. 

The first mention of Mayors in the Cinque Ports 
Charters ia to be found in the reign of Edward III. The 
only chai-ter in which the porta and their members are 
enumerated is that of Charles II., in which they are 
placed in the following order : — 

Hastings, New Bomney otherwise Bomene, Hythe, 
Dover, and Sandwich,! aa the five head ports. Next Bye 
and Winchelsea, as the ancient towns. Then the members ; 
Pevensey, Seaford, Bulvorhithe, Petit Iham [the site of 
the modem Winchelsea] , and Hidney [Pevensey or 
Hastings?], in Sussex, and Beakesboume, t and Orange 
otherwise Grenche, I in Kent, will be found members of 



• I itill tHnk thiit the privilegeB of the origiual port* were ucnuired 
by prucription, that ii, b; uu uid tima, ooiifiiTneil by Uv. 'Hiui I 
■ubmit th*t no Ereat dependence ia to be placed on theas " inspexjmue " 
dlaiuei, u the charten ttiemulre* ire not set out. Jeake eonmmi thia ; 
Tidt hia note on " Time out of Mind," p. 121. 

+ Thia order, I imngine, doea not refer to any offidal preoedouca, bni 
merely to the poaition of the Porta from weit to eait. 

; Beakeabotune waa, in Saxon timca, called LivinKaboiTie, from a imall 
strearu nmniiig through it. It is aituate aboDt three miles on the etut of 
Canterbury, and bcoanie the property of a family niimed Beke, in the 
reiini of Henry Ili., which occoiioned a change in the oame of the place. 
It waa held by gniucl gerjeanty (a aervice that could only be rendered to 
the King], vie, finding one ship for the King when he pasicd the aeaa. 

[I The Orange ii a manor aituate in Oillingham next Chatham, oom- 

, prinng about 120 acres. The owner, ecconling to Haated, had to previde 

Hnatlnga with one abip and two able Men ; bat Philii>ott aaya that, in 
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Broomliill(pmt]yiiiSneses), Lydd, 01dRoimiey,Deiige- <.'m*p- XXVL 
marsh, Oswardstoue or Orwelstono [iieav to lijdd] in TheCinqu* 
Kent, fts mcmberB of New Bomney, othcrwiee Itomeuc. Port* 

West Hythe, as member if not then part of Hytbe. 

Folkestone, FnTersham, Mai^te, St. John's, Qoreseud, 
BirchingtoQ Wood (othenrise Woodohntch), St. Peter's 
(Thanet), Eingsdown, and Bingwould, as members of 
Dover. 

FordTiich, Deal, Wahner, Bamsgate, SaiT, Stonar, in 
Kent, and Brightlingaea, in Esses, as members of Sand- 
wich ; and Tenterden, as member of Bye. 

In retnm for their valuable privileges the Cinque Ports, 
by the charter of Edward I., had to provide at their owu 
cost fifty-seven ships for th9 use of the sovereign, in cer- 
tain specified proportions, fnlly equipped ; the period of 
service was limited to fifteen days, but they were frequently 
employed at the king's charge after it bad expired. 

The fishermen of these poi-ts resorted to Yarmouth dur- 
ing the herring season, and I have noticed the charter of 
Edward I. (printed Edward II. by mistake), and the ordi- ^"^ 
nances for landing their fish and drying their nets, which '''^ * 
appear to have been of such importance that the Cinque 
Porte appointed bailifTs who, with the bailiff of Yarmouth, 
determined all disputes during the fishing season, and 
were the conservators of the peace ; the bailifb of Yar- 
mouth having " prenominstion," or official precedence, 
one year, and the Ports' bailiffs the next.*^ 

the Conqueror'i time, it appertained to the old lonli called Uaatinn, 
and tbat, aeoording to aome more modem reeorda, it woa held of uie 
King, and not of the Cinque Parti, and had to find two men and two 
oata in the ihip vhich earriet orer the King from Dover to 'Wltitaand, 
bj Calaia. The Port of Haitinga certainly oonld not hold either Beakei- 
boame or Oranga by gerjcantv. Both are ntnato in another oonntf , and 
more than forty milea from Haatinga. The Hiricei raodared to the Fort 
appear quits dutinot tnta thoae olumed by the Boverelin. Haaiingi no 
doubt formerly ezeiciaed dTil juriadiotjon over Beakeabonnie ai well aa 

* Af^yi were of oonatant ooenrranoe betveen the men of Vannoath 
and the men of tbc (Hnquo Porta, during theae periodical viuti, and the 
Sovereign waa often apMaled to for re^eaa. On one occasion, a Cinque Jeake P. 12. 
Port HailiS vaa killed by a Yarmouth BalUff, for vhich the latter wna ' 

hatiEed 1 and to mark the ofFence, tradition aayi that Ynrmonlh hnd to 
render an&aaUy • eertaia number of berringi to Wlndeor Ciullc 
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Cha t. XX Tl Sbepwa; (eometimcs written Shipway, wliieh Haeted 

Th« Cinque Bftys iH correct) gives the rutine since the Conquest to one 

Port^ of the five eiisting laths ; it is not met with iu Domesday. 

The Lath was then usually called Limo wart -lest. It 

acquired the name of Bhipway, it is supposed, because "it 

jMke, p. 22. lay in the way to the haveu where ehips were wont to 

ride," which haven Talbot took to be Lympne. There is 

a spot in Lympne Etill known aa Shipway CrosB, where 

the businees of the ports, tradition says, was transacted. 

If so, here it was that Prince Edward, while Lord Warden 

of the Ports, a.d. 1265, exacted from the bai'oas the oath 

of fideUty to hie father, Henry III. 

The Cinque Ports poseesaed their own Courts, presided 
over by the Lord Warden and his of&cers, which extended 
even to proceedings in Chancery. The Lord Warden's 
Court of Admiralty still exists, and the Courts of Brother- 
hood and Brotherhood and Guestliug (peculiar to tho 
Forts) are still preserved which continue to regulate the 
internal affairs of the existing body corporate ; they act 
independently of the Lord "Warden, and these courts have 
not of late been held at Bomney, but at the most central 
point,* 

Most of the many and great privileges the ports enjoyed 
for the services they had to render have become obsolete 
or have been abolished. I need not, therefore, enumerate 
them. I will only notice one peculiar to the district. We 
have seen that the unappropriated or waste lands belonged 
to the Sovereign ; this did not extend to Bomney Marsh, 
once covered by the sea, for the King had no waste here. 
By prescription confirmed by charter the first inhabitants 
and settlers in the district had power to take poBsession of 
Ants, p. 271. the waste lands and make walls and embank against the 
sea. This extended not only over all the waste but even 
to private and enclosed lands. It would seem that in 
process of time this privilege was transferred to, and is 
now possessed by, the "drainage" corporation of Bomney, 
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who make compeneation for any injury done to the owner chap. XXVI. 
by the exerciee of their powers. 

Thue much of the origin of the corporate cities and 
towns of Kent. I will only add that though Dover, Can- 
terbury, and Kocheater, are the first three places re- 
ferred to in Domesday, they are not described in the 
body of it as belonging to the King ; we have, therefore, 
no proof that they were at this time held by him."^ Still, 
the Bubseqaent practice of sabstituting the Norman Bnili£F 
selected by the Sovereign, for the Saxon Beeve elected by 
the mnuioipolity, became olmoBt universal. 

Madox, the great authority on this subject, tells ns that 
all cities, towns, and burghs, were, in ancient times, vested 
dither in the Crown or else in the clergy or great men of 
the laity ; and those which were in the hands of the Idng 
were usually let by him to the townsmen, and constituted 
what was known as burgage tenure. To these rents were 
added the tolls arising from markets, fairs, and other per- 
quisites ; for the smaller trndesmen, and men of humble 
condition travelled through the country, Hke our modem 
hawkers and pedlars, and paid a small tax (now collected 
by the State as an Excise licence) f for passing through 
certain manors and over certain bridges, and for erecting 
a booth or a stall at a market or fair. These impositions 
were called passage, pontage, lastage, and stallage. Ex- 
emption was sometimes granted by the king or lord who 
claimed them, by a substitution of certain annual pay- 
ments, until at length all the rents and tolls which were 
paid by the burgesses of an entire town, being estimated 
together, were let to farm sometimes to the sheriff of the 
county, or to other persons ; and as they became annual 
and certain, they were called rents of assize, or^«t rents, 
in opposition to redditiu mobilis, or arbitrary exactions. 

This farming out of the Bailiwicks to the highest bidder, 

* Under Dover, in Domudftf , the PnrjwnYuj rtgi4, or King'i reave, ii 
meatiaaed. — Lnrkiaa, p. 93. 

+ The offieiala of Skion and Narmim UoTereigns were juit u keen in 
(levidns uiil laTTijig tolla itnd tkiu, ■■ ftnf of oiir modam LliuiGellon 
of the Exchequer. 
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Cmap^xxvL 80 conetantly leBorted to by the first Norman Kings, pro- 
duced an intolerable grievance. In lieu of their own 
countrymen and fellow-townsmen, the inhabitants of the 
ehire, and borgesees of the towns, were placed nnder the 
surreiilance, and subject to the exactions of officers, who 
were alien to them in race, in language, and in feeling, 
and regardless of the interests of the community orer 
which they presided, 

Having brought down our history to the time when 
Bailiffs'^ firet became all-powerful in Kent, I will, in the 
next chapter, introduce this officer as the chief over "the 
Seven Hundreds" in the Weald — a conrt established for 
the civil government of the reclaimed portions of this 
district. 

* The f^d Bailes, from balHam or rallum — an open ipace between tha 
kdnuioed nte of the dt; or town and the line of the>outer walL Yatk, 
Oifotd. Sheffield, and Radnor have their Bnrle, Bailey, and Bailey Um, 
A Bailiff wai ori^DaUy the Ui jle-reSTe, or officer in chuKe of die ballium, 
jviit ta the Shenff ii tbe Shire-reeve. A bail is etymologically a paliisde. 
"^"~ the bails at orichet were originally the itumpa.— Bee Knapp, 

A Snotl. u. 79 — Rl. minturl in Tnvlnr'n " Wnrdi uiil PIhiml" 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 
" THE SEVEN HUNDREDS " IN THE WEALD. 

I CANNOT find that any of our historians have re- Chj^.XXVIL 
corded the origin of this anion of Hundreds. Hasted yoL inT 
briefly tells na that "the seven Himdredfl were so con- foL«d.,p.44. 
nected from their being comprehended under the juris- 
diction of one Court, held within some part of them, 
and to which the whole district was amenable, and 
that they had been from ancient time part of the posses- 
sions of the Crown, and kept in the Sovereign's own 
hands." 

The Hundreds originally constituting this district, 
were: — 

Babklet. Cbahbiuwr. 

babhnsld. bolvehdeh. 

BLAOOOBltE. SILBUTOKDBH. 

The latest of our writers (Mr. Larking) does not mention 
- them either in his notes or appendix, but at the end of the 
work he adde : " An Index to Hundreds, Manors, £c., with 
reference to Hasted." In this will be found the following 
references : — 

"SernnHnndndialmjiin the Crown, vit., HuDclredi at Cnubrook, 
Barkley, Blaakborne, TcnterdeD, RoWgndmi, Salbiittandeu, BfOt>m&eld."t 

"Cnuibrook not in Dotneida;, pralMbly in the puammuii of leven 
Hundred*." 

" Frithendenr not in Damesdajr, Huudradi Puunaunt." 

* Teutarden. u mlready itated, vai in the ndgn of Henry YI. with- 
diswn from this Bsioo uid added to the Cinqne Foit*. 

t " BrDOinfleld" tniut have been a mupiint, u It WM never one of the 
Hvea Hundred*. Btrafleld ii no donbt inteniled. 
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QvUiS. XXTII. " Kolvendeu, not in Domesdajr,* (in jariadtctian o( leven HundredB)." 
" Shadoihant, laven Bundreda Paramount." 

"Staplehunt not in Domesda; (probably leven Hundred* Para- 
mannt)." 

"Tenterden not in Domeidity (in seven Hundredi)." 

" Wooddiarcli not in Domeiday (sevon Hundreds, Appledore, and 
Wye, all hkve jDriadiotion)." 

From iheae qaotationB, ie it to be inferred that Mr. 
Larking was of opinion that the exteneive district known 
as "the seven Hundreds" ivas bo united at the time 
of the Conquest ? If bo, how could he have arrived at 
this conclusion ? The Survey contains no reference to 
Each a court, jurisdiction, or union ; but more than this, 
we do not even find in it any mention made of four out of 
the seven Hundreds, viz. : — Cranbrook, Barkley, Barn- 
field, and Tenterden. Of the remaining three (Blockbomc, 
Bolvenden, and Sclhrittenden), the Hundred of B]ackborne 
is referred to on six occasions, five of them in dcEcribing 
the possessions of Hugh de Montfort, and the sixth in the 
return for Appledore, which was held by the See of Can- 
terbury. Eolvendeu is only mentioned twice, once in 
describing Benenden held by Simon de Montfort, and on 
another occasion in the return for Belice, which appears 
to have been a small outlying dene included in the Hun- 
dred of Bolvenden and held with Bircholt ; \ and Selbrit- 
tenden is mentioned once in doscribing Newenden belong- 
ing to the See of Canterbury. 

All this induces me to believe that the formation and 
grouping of these Hundreds did not take place imtil ajter 
the Conquest. At the same time the reader must not be 
misled by the Maps 2 and 8 which precede this chapter, 
and suppose that because he finds a nameless tract of 
country covering more than one fourth of the shire, the 
whole of it was unreclaimed, uninhabited, and nameless 
at the time of the Conquest. The axe and plough had 

LorkinEi * I^b ia inoomot. It ia mentioned in Domesday u tlie Hundred 

pp. 12^ 13S. to Benenden, and to a dene, " Belice" appertaining to Bircholt 

+ I have atat«i at the commoncaincnt of Chap. XXII. that Birtholt ia 
apelt five different wayi in Domesdaf. I ahaufd have aaid alz, aa 1 find 
1 omitted Eclln, wliich is alao clearly intended for Bircholt. 
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been long at work before that date, and large portiona of Cha t.Xx tiI. 

wliat ouoe formed tbe ehire forest or public wood of the 

county bad been already enclosed, and consisted of denes 

to whicb nam&s had long been given.* The maps merely 

profess to record the " manors" and poseessionB which 

then existed in that locality. 

I incline to think that some of the denes in the Weald 
had at the time of the Survey been formed into burhs 
(boronghs) if not into hundreds. The Sovereign could no 
doubt create additional hundreds, and if he had not pre- 
viously parted -with the fee, he might consolidate them. 

If the reader has followed me, he will have remarked 
that the greater part of the possessions granted b; the 
Conqueror to Hugh do Montfort, were situate in and about 
the Weald ; he was therefore interested in the welfare and 
tranquillity of the district, and it was of the first import- 
ance to the King and hia Norman followers that the rigor- 
ous laws which had been introduced for the government of 
other parts of the shire, ehould be extended to the Weald ; 
in short, that such portions of it as might have consisted 
at this time of boroughs, but had not been formed into 
Hundreds, mi^t be so united, whereby a better surety 
and pledge for the peace, order, and protection of a thinly 
scattered and rude population, might be obtained. 

Looking also at the extent of the Weald still unre- 
claimed, the wretched approaches to it, and the tracks 
through it, it was of equal importance that such a court 
migbt be formed, which, though snbsidiary to the chief 
one at Penenden Heath, would bring justice home to the 
doors of the inhabitants. The Sovereign, therefore, as 
Lord paramount, and with a \icw to uphold his own 
rights and those depepdent upon him, established the 
Court of the seven Hundreds, and appointed a Bailiff over 
them, which name confinus my impression that it was an 
Anglo-Norman institution. I am further strengthened in 
this opinion by a remark of the late Mr. Eemble, who 8>i. In Gni 
— — VoLL,r.2.A 

■ I hopa to be >ble to anrnity n list of the greater part-, it not of all ol 
theie ileDoe ud tiieir tituationi berenfter. 
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QgA r.XX TH. sayB that "at a eomparaticely late period we occaBionally find 

a conBoUdatiOQ of HnudredB into one bod; for judicial 

purposes, a proceeding not nnuBual with great civil or 

eoclesiaetical authorities." The Conqueror's eon, Henry 

I., appears to have recognized each a jurifidiction, for in 

Thorp«'» his Laws, ilviii., § 2, I find, " Si totua eomtatut tel riL 

of EngUud, Hundieta taper aliquihus implaciteiUur," &c. 

Vol L, p. Mft ji; jg rather remarkable that the earliest existing Quo 

Karranto roll for the county of Kent, (25 Hen. HI., 1241), 

commences with " The seven Hundreds of the Wealds" 

~(De WtdditJ. 

One of the first acts of Edward I. on his return to 
England after the death of his father, was to continue an 
enqniry which Henry HI. had originated into the ri^ta 
and revennes of the Sovereign, and the conduct of the 
sherifb, bailiffs, and other officers who had defrauded the 
Crown and oppressed the people, which led to the com- 
pilation of the Hundred Bolls for Kent and other counties 
(8 Edward I., 1274), and will be further noticed here- 
after. I will refer here only to such portions of it ss 
relate to the subject of this chapter. It records that, 
during the previous reign (Henry UI.), William de Casing- 
ham (sometimes written Kasingham) held "the Seven 
Hundreds" for forty years at fee farm for lOOs. Ou his 
death, Reginald de Cobbeham (the Sheriff) set them to 
&rm for £10. After the battle of Evesham (August 4th, 
1265), Eoger de Leyburn held them at the rent of lOOs.— a 
reduction no doubt occasioned by the Barons' war. This 
rent was collected and paid by the Sheriff into the Exche- 
quer. Roger de Bcuyndeune is returned as the Bailiff, and 
Hugh de Wy as the Clerk. Stephen de Feneshurst held 
them at the time the Hundred Boll was in preparation and 
let them for £10, payable at the Castle of Dover in support 
of its defence. The Hundred of Cranbrook appears to have 
Hutcd, paid one-fourth of the entire rent. We find Walter Cole- 

foL ei n, 44. p6p«r ^"^ the Bailiff in the reign of Edward 11.^ 

doatli, at Leeds Cutle, m ui ndhercnt 
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To prove that the district of the Seven HundretU Chap.XXVil 
formed a distinct jurisdiction up to the reign of Richard 
IL, and with the Lowy of Tunbridge was not included in 
either of tho existing laths, I trill refer to one of the 
earliest appointmeats of Josticea of the Pe«ce tot Kent, 
premising that the first statute on this snbject is that of 
let Edward III., c. 16 (1S27), which provides that in 
every county good men and lawful shall be assigned to 
keep the peace. Thie was followed by another Act in the 
same reign (16th Edward III., o. 2), which enacts that 
two or three of the best reputation in the counties should 
be assigned keepers of the peace by the King's Cominis- 
sion, " to inflict pnnishment reasonably according to the 
law and reason and the manner of the deed." Now, in 
the following reign it will be seen that two separate 
appointments of Justices is made. In one of them the 
Laths of Slifrirhiliopf, written in various ways (now 
Scray), Sbipway, and St. Augustine, ore included with 
the Sfvnt Hundred* by name, while in the other the ap- 
pointment is for the Laths of Aylesford and Sotton, and 
the lawy of Tunbiidt/e, by nunc. 

Mr. Sandys, in his Contueludine* Eancia, remarks that p. 71. 
we learn from these records that two separate Commle- 
sions were granted for East and West Kent. This is not 
BO. There is no mention of East and West Kent on the 
Patent Roll. 

The entry, translated, runs thus : — 

" Appomtment of Edvird, Earl of Cunbridge, coiutaMe of Dover 
Cutle, JoliD lis Cobliun, Rob. B«alkn>p, and Iwalvo ottiera, vii., Stephen 
do VtdeiiBe, Henry Aitr, Williun Horn, Thomu do Bhudelowe, WiUiun 
Topolfve, Thomaa Cenrsntou [Weill], Niehobte Heiyug, William lyte- 
oombe, WiUiem M&kenedo, Jobn FnunceTS, Thoinei Hnrohenigge, John 
Brcxle, of Smsethe ; U juitdce* of the peuie, in the latlu of Shewynghope, 
Bbjpwejt, St. Aoguitine'i, imd the ttrta HundnJa, in go. Kent ; idUnc- 
iagthe comautTtaltg of Canttrburg ta rtctirt tht amereiamtnli aad jini/tu of 
Vu tuiont for flct gtart far tht rtpair of tht wa/b.— Dated at Weat- 
minitor, lit April (1378]." 

Under the same date we have an appointment of the 
same three with some sli^t change in the remaining 
eight others, viz. : — 
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OKAr.XXVII, "Thomu' Coletwper, Henrr Asty, John TretiigingliMm, Junes da 

~~~ Peokham, Tlionu* SharclBlowo, Williua Topdyve, NichoUi Heryug, 

Williun Mmcknade, aa Justicet in tlie lasta of Aylaafard [and] Sutton, 

kod the Lovy of Tonbmgge, Kent, » veil within libertiei oa withaut" 

Patent Roll, 1 Bic II., Put 1, mem. 20. 

Here we have, I snbmit, ample evidence that the Lowy 
of Tunbridge and the seven Hundreds, originally parte of 
the common forest or weald, did not, so late as the four- 
teenth century, form part of either of these five latha. 

PuTBuing the history of the seven Hundreds, we find 
that King Henry VIII, appointed the great Sii- Thomas 
Cheyney," who was the treasurer of his household, 
governor over the seven Hundreds and adjoining districts 
in case of war, for the term of his life ; and empowered 
him to put twenty of the inhabitants into liveries, f The 
appointment runs thus : — 

" The King to bU, Jtc, greotiDg. Enow ;s that we hare giTen uid 
gniDted, to our well-belOTed Doundllor Thomu Cheyne; Knight, thii 
liberty, that be during hia life, by bimaelf or by hia auffieient deputies, 
■hall be allowed to h&Te the conduat [leadenhip] and mle of oil iible men 
at war, ai well of those who now u of those who in future shall dwell 
within the Kren Hvradml* of our ooun^ of Kent, and in the pariAti qt 
lenterden, Oowdeni, [and] Staplehent, in the same county ; and within 
the lale of Oiney, in the oouDty afore8aid,t as well within liberties a* 
without, for the purpose of serrlng ua in time of war ; and tnoreover we 

* Kr Tliomas Chnney lived under the sansliine and favour of fonr 
Sorereigni, Henry vIII., Edward VI., Queen Mary, and Queen Eliia- 
beth, Hud acquired poaaeseioni in Kent almost as vast aa Odo. After 
rending at Chdham Castle, he removed to a mansion or caatle which ha 
had built at Shurland, in Esstchunh, in the Isle of Sheppy; and the 
greater part of the Island belonged to him. He was K. G., Sharif! of 
Kent, Lonl Warden of the Cinque Porta, Conatabie of Dover Castle. 
ConaUblo of Queenborougb, Conatabie of the Ciutle of Saltwood, High 
Steward of the manors of Aldington and Chilham, and Bailitt of tiie 
woods there ; Keeper of the parks at Oatenbanger (Weatenhanger], Salt- 
wood and Aldington, and (Jamelteeper of Lyminge Park. His remains 
lis under a stately tomb at Minater, in Sheppy. Hia son was created 
Lord Choyney in the reign of Rlitabetli, but ao soon diasipated all theae 
poaaeaiions, that he acquired the name of "the extravagant Lord 
Cheyney." 

-^ The persona who received auch liveries from agreat man were usually 
ready to espouse hia cauae in all caaea ; and to repress the disorders that 
were thua but too often occasioned, aeveral atatutea were from time to 
time passed. 

J The reader will observe that the term pariihci ia here used. Ten- 
terden at this time bail been tranafeired from the aoven Hundreda to 
Rye, and parts only of Goudliurst and Staplehucst were in the seven 
Hundre<li. They, and the Isle of Oxney, were therefore specially named. 
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giva to the lams Thoma* thii bbsrtj, Ihit ho during hii life, »t his Chap.XSVII. 

pleuora, rnvj from time to time with fmpunitT give twentf liTeiiai of 

woollen oloth to itnjr tvent; men vhoDUDerer thit ihall be willing to 

receive the tome liTeries frata him, for the purpoae of lerving Uis ume 

Thomu ; proviiled that they be not bulifft of the ume ThomM ; Mid 

alio provided that they be not at the time ratainen of the «me Thomai, 

to serve bim in his household or othenriw.— Witness the King at Wal- 

den, 31st March, 1610."* 

The memorable massacre on St. Bartholomew's Day 
took place at Paris on the 24th of August, 1572, and there 
Tens a strong impression that it was meant to be followed 
up by au attack on England. Queen Elizabeth therefore 
fortified Portsmouth, put her fieet in order, and caused 
returns to be mndo of all lier available forces. A return 
in the Public Record Office enables us to describe the 
military stren^h of " The seven HundredB" on this 
occasion, as well as to form some estimate of the increase 
of the population of the district at this time : \ — 

"The t'ertifloate of the Uustera of the mvbd Handreds, vix., Crane- 
broke, Barkeley, Blaokebonni, Marden, Selbriokenden, Rolvyndsn, and 
Create Bamfeld, taken in September, 1S72.; 

Able men within the said Hundredi .... 12S0 
'n'hertof Demi-lances (1), 2; Light Horsemen (2), 21 . 23 

Footmen — 

Archen lEO 

HarquebnEien 200 

Pikeman S6 



ARUOfR AS, FOLLOITBTn :-- 

Hamass for Demi-laneea . . 
ConeleU (3) and jacks (4) for 

light horsemen . . . . ll 
Comlole for footmen . . ' 101 
Alnain rivets, (5) Coats of 

plate, and jacks .... Ill 
Uorioni and lalleti (C) . 



791 
1197 

Veapohb as Followsth : — 
staves for demi-lances ... 2 
Stavei for light horseman . . 14 

Bows 231 

Sheaves of arrows 231 

Calivers, Corien (3), and Har- 

quebutU (7) 220 

Pikes . 



Steel caps and scuUs . . . 1C3 ! Bills and Halberta 



* Patent Uoll, Slat Beniy Vlll., part 6, membrane 41. 

+ State Papers— Domestic, EUaabetb, Vol. 89, No. 18. 

t Some of the terms of this document may perhiiM reqnire explana- 
tion. (1) Heavily armed honcmen oarryinK ipean. j2) Light horsemen 
mainly used their iworda, aa neither class then had flre-amu. 
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Chaf.XXYII. Captains op the said HonDBEira:— 

Cran^iTOokt Baadrtd—Ki^iiA BricVenden, John Webbe, uid Pet«r 
Courtopp. 

Barkdey Buadnd—Jobn Myllei and George Ramaden. 

BUukAoura Bundred— Robert Wjte, sent., and Steven Skott. 

Harden Bundred—Georie Maplesden &nd Thomas Batherat. 

Stibriflimdtn Bundrtd — George Skatt, gent. 

Solrimdta Bundrtd— Bearj Oybboa und Alexander Lors. 

Grtnte Barn/rid ffundrerf— Edward Hunnje, gent, and Peter Wood- 

Captain* appointed for the leading of 300 men a-piece— Klartin Har- 
Inokendsn, Ewiain, and Richard Bojm, gent. 

K. Bakeke, Walteb Bobbbtb." 
Of late years the office of Bailiff of the Seven Hnndreda 
baa been held by the owners of Hemstcil, iu Benenden. 
The father of the late Thomas Law Hodges, M.P., pur- 
chased, in 1817, the fee of the remaining six Hundreds 
from the Commissioners of His Majesty's Woods, Forest, 
and Land BeTenaes, for f 1010, by the description of 

"All tboM the Hundreda of Cranbrooli, Barkley, Blavkboume, Sel- 
briUenden, RoWenden, and Great Batnfield, parcel of the uren Hon- 
dreds within the lath of S!ie\ei>ighopf, in the said sount]', with the righti 
thereof, and all chief renta, common fins money, Sheriff's ayde money, 
01 tithing or lilver to the aame belonging or appertaining. Alao the 
offices of Stevatd and Bailiff of the taid Hundreds, and all conrta leet 
and three weeka^ court, Courta Baron, viewBof frankpledge, aheiiffa' tuma, 
flneB,iuuea, and ameroianienti of the said Courts j penaltica, farteiturei, 
good) and ohattcla of feloni, fugitivea and condemned peraoni, wufi, 
ttnyi, deodandi, hawking, hunting, fowling, fishing profits, commodi' 
tiea, adTantagei. and emolnmenta, righta, and royaltiea to the aaid 
Hundreds belonging (except and alwaya reaerred to Hia Hajesty, hia 
xecution of all writs, prooeaaea,' precepts, sum- 
I, attaohmenta, and Commiaaions within the 



limits to the greater eaae of the wearer ; they were the invention of the 
Geiman annouren, and hence their name, from Almain or Germany. (6) 
Morion* and aalades (hero called sallcta) were head pieces, lighter and 
cheaper than the knightly helmets, which htid a moveable chin-piece (or 
vieatoBnUrt} to cover the face in battle. [7) The original of our present 
muekot. It was large and heavy, but about the time of thia inventory it 
was beginning to give way to the caliver, a much lighter fjun, and which 
besidea had the bore of the barrel of a determined calibre (hence the 
corrupt name), ao that the common atock of biilleta might fit every piece 
in ■ regiment. This gave neater efficiency, and hence the "c^iver 
men" becnme a distinct body fram the reat ot the infantry. — Btiritl't 
Aneieal Arini and Ariaovr, Vol. III., psge 674. In an old reoniiting 
sang of the time of Elizabeth, they are thus aepantely mentioned ; 
"Temosket and caliver men come hasten unto me ; 
I'U be the foremost in the fight, cries brave Lord Willoughby," 
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mid Handredi, uid all fines, unercuunenti, uid iuuei uismg in u; of Can. XXVIL 

His M»Je>t;'i Court* of Seoord, xl the Ajaiiei or Senloni ; or ■ocTnin( 

to the Clerk of the Marketi, and the libertf ot levying uid odiectios 
the iBdie), which uud Hundreds iLnd premise* were put or puoel of the 
poneuione or kad revenue of the Crown within the ordering end ntrvar 
of the Exchequer, end were lut demised hf letters p&tent under the 
Sekl of the Court of Eiohequer of hii l&te Uejeetjr King Oeoige II., 
dated the 8th d&y ot Hay, 1730, to Sir JohnNorris, Bart., linoe deoeuML" 

Tcuterdeu, as we have Ecen, waa severed from this union 
in the reign of Henry VI., from which time there were only 
six Hondreda left. The reader will have observed that 
they are deecribed as situate within the lath of Shewing- 
bope. In 1817 there was no such lath, Scray hod been 
sabstitnted for it ; while neither the lath of Shewinghope 
nor the lath of Scray is to be met with in Domesday Sur- 
vey. Indeed, I have already stated that, irrespective of its 
borders, no part of the Weald is returned as situate in 
either of the laths. "We meet with the lath of Shewing- 
hope for the first time in a public document, in the Hun- 
dred Boll for Kent, compiled in the reign of Edward I., 
which strengthens the theory that the union could not 
have taken place until after the Conquest. 

I have only to add that these Hundreds now belong 
to the Right Hon. Gathome Hardy, M.P. In dealing 
with the property previous to the purchase by Mr. Hardy, 
Mr. William Twopenny, of the Temple, advised the family 
of the late Mr. Hodgea that the Crowu having created 
and retained " The seven Hundreds," they never became 
subject to the custom of Gavelkind tenure, bat descended 
to the heir at law." 

From what has been stated it may be inferred that the 
formation of such unions of Himdrtds after the Conquest, 
if not before, waa not uncommon. I have met with them 
in Gloucestershire. There are "The Cirencester seven 
Hundreds," The following lincript of Khij John, of July 
8, 1216, relates to them : — 
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CHaP.XXVII. and to theCaaoiu BSrving God there, ' the seven Huadreda of Cjrecntre,' 

with at] their Hiiputeoanoes, vhereof Oerud de At;ao diaaeiicd them." 

The county of the City of Gloucester had also lier extern 
Hundreds of the shire appended to it. In the Domeeday 
of WorceeterBhire it ia recorded : — 

" In tbe Mme oonnty thsra are twelve Hundred* ; oC these, wveu ue 
to quit or exempt, as the ihire tayi, that the Sheriff bu nothing in 
them." Dom., I., foL 1T2. 

Then there were the Hundreds in Windsor Forest, in 
Berkshire, and the Chiltern Hundreds,'^ in Buckingham- 
shire. All these were once wild forest districts thinly 
peopled, but only the last ia now heard of, and that 
in connexion with the House of Commons. 

The number " seven," however, was not always rigidly 
adhered to. In the "Gesta" of the monastery of St. 
Alban's, 11., p. 220, the Abbot, Aruhdeacon, &c., of 6t. 
Alban's were indicted for murder before a court composed 
of three Hundrede. In the Phcita de quo Warranto, 8 
Edward III., the Abbot of Peterborough claimed to have 
eight Hundrede and his right of jurisdiction over them. 

Chart and Longbridge, and Bridge and Petham, now con- 
stituting only two Hundreds, were in Domesday the four 
separate Hundreds of Cert, Longehr'uje, Brige, and Piteham, 
and were not united until after the reign of Edward III. 

The profits and perquisites derived by the Crown from 
" The seven Hundreds " were never considerable. In the 
Survey of the Crown lands on the death of Charles I., they 
were estimated at £& 8a. 4d. improved value. Indeed, the 
manorial burthens in this district are lighter in the pre- 
sent day than in most parts of Kent, which it shall be 
my endeavour hereafter to account for. As these trifling 
emoluments are now lost sight of, and the County Con- 
stabulary discharge most of the duties of the constables 
formerly appointed for these Hundreds, no Conrts have 
been held of late, which may be a matter of regret to the 
antiquary (but to no one else, unless it ia the Steward), 
as beyond doubt the Court of the Seven Hundreds is tlio 
most ancient existing institution of the Weald of Kent. 

* Dcnborough, Ki«ke, and Kumhnm, are tbe three Chiltem Hondreda, 
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CHAPTEK XXVin. 

THE REIOK OF KING STEPHEN. 

IN resuming tlie outline of the early liietory of Kent, Cmir. xznii. 
we arrive at a period which Las been termed " Eng- a.d., 1135. 
land's darkest moments under her Norman monarchs.''^'^ 
Stephen was the second of the four sons of Stephen, 
Earl of Blois, by Adela, daughter of the Conqueror; and 
was consequently nephew of Henry I., and first cousin 
to that king's datigbter, the Empress Maud. 

Robert, Earl of Gloucester (Henry's natural son) waa 
with Stephen in attendance on Henry, in Normandy, when 
he died, and the monarch reUed on both for support, in 
securing the succession of the crown for his daughter 
Maud (married to Geoffrey Flantageuet, the son of the 
Earl of Anjou), who aspired to be " a woman king," un> 
known in those days, and opposed to all the notions and 
habits of Gothic nations. | We can underEtand the ob- Lonl 
jection, when we remember that the office of King grew ^^^'°°(' 
from that of General, and implied mihtary command, iion. n., 
Stephen instantly set out for England, taking ship at ^"i- '-P-SM- 
Whitsand, near Calais (then the nsual port of embarkation 
for England). He landed on the Kentish coast, probably 



Now beuDse tbi> hkppened in winter tinie it wemsd i^nit lutiiTe, ind 
therefore it wu the nior« noted u m fonibowing of aame trouble and 
islunitie to come."— fo/intAnf, VoL II., p. 78. 

t Up to thij time there had been but one Inatmce of a feinale'i being 
permitteil to auocMd to the orown, vii., Seiburgb, wife of Cenwalch, 
king of the Weit Swiona ; ahe, however, reigneil but one yeiir, for Mat- Bub. A 
thew of 'WcftnUnater aa;a the Bohlea would not Jight under her, 672. 
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OMAr.^zxnii:. at ^^ ng^^ Dover, but the inhabitanta both at Dover and 
Lingttd, Canterbury refused him admission,'' In London and 

VoL li p 32. Winchester he ivtia more successful. By perjui^ he 
procured evidence that Henry had, on his death-bed, dis- 
inherited his daughter on the plea of undutiful conduct, 
and declared Stephen his successor; and thus he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the crown, which Archbiahop Corbeul, 
who had sworn fealty to the Empress, placed on his 
head at WcHtminster, 2Gth December, 1185. Stephen 
proceeded to secure the treasure which Henry had left 
in Winchester castle. It amounted in money alone to 
£100,000 (a sum equal to £1,500,000 in our time), besides 
a vast quantity of jewels and plate, which he got posses- 
I^ttl«toD'e sion of throngh the zeal and intrigue of his brother, Henry 
v^"p.33*. ^^ Blois, Bishop of Winchester. Stephen's Queen, Ma- 
tilda, was subsequently crowned with him, 2lBt March, 
1186, in Canterbury Cathedral. The king in his rich 
habit was conducted by the archbishop and earls to'the 
church, where the king stood in the archbishop's seat, the 
QsTTMof queen opposite him; the archbishop put the crown on 

^J^^^ both, and afterwards celebrated mass before them. 

Though the barons, influenced by the Bishop of Win- 
chester, placed Stephen on the throne, it was only to 
serve their own pnrposes. They were nearly all foreigners, 
and their possessions had been but recently acquired by 
conquest ; they therefore felt the insecurity of thek own 
titles, and believed that they could exact terms from him 
which the Empress Maud wonid never lieten to; and 
they consequently took only a coiuUtiotial oath of alle- 
giance, while Stephen was ready to promise whatever 
they required of him. 

"He ■wore— I. Th&t on all ocouioiu of epiicopal vacfuicies he wonld 
kppoint a new prolate within e certain time, and meanwliile would lenve 
the temporalitiee of the eee in the clurge of norne eooleaiastio ; 2. Th*t 
he would make do addition to the royal foreit*, but would, on the con- 
trarj, restore to their ownen Buch Innds aa had been made foreat bj hii 
predeoeMor; and 3. That he would nboli>h Daoegelt." 

* Jobn de Flennea vru oonitable of Dover Caetle at this time, and 
beiss ■ partiaan of the EmpreH Mend, Stephen soon removed him 
and took uw nfflse into Lie own handi, 
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The noD-obecrvauce of this oath jeopardized Stephen's O" "- ix nii 
orowQ, and occasionod a Buccession of waiB, which laeted 
thraughout this reign. 

Having obtaiiiod a hnll from Pope luuocent II. con- a.d. llStl. 
finning Ms election, and having seen the hody of Henry 
interred in the Abbey at Reading trhich that king had 
erected, Stephen convened a great Council of the nation 
at Oxford, and there signed the promised Charter, styling 
himself " the elected King of the English by assent of the 
clergy and the people." 

During this interval an ineffectual attempt vas made by 
the EmprcsB Maud to take |>osEession of Normandy; iu 
England, however, not a hand or voice was raised for her. 
Even the Earl of Gloacester, a man valiant, learned, and 
one of the most eminent of his day, did homage to Stephen, 
and took the qualified oath of fealty, with other barons. 

Meanwhile David, King of Scotland, overran the north- 
em counties, and compelled the barons to swear fealty to 
his niece Maud ; an insurrection also in her favour broke 
out in Wales, which was checked, but never effectually 
suppressed; and although Stephen had obtained the inves- 
titure of the Duchy of Normandy for himself and Ms 
young son from the French King Louis, he could not 
depend on the allegiance of its inhabitants. 

In the spring of the following year (1187) Stephen pro- 
ceeded to Normandy and took into his confidence William 
(1e Iprcs,^'' a man of great valour. The Earl of Gloucester, 
of whose integrity, prudence, and judgment Stephen 
appears to have been fully sensible, followed the king to 
Normandy, and was frequently invited to the palace at 
the instigation of William de Ipree, with the object of 
treacherously intercepting him ; but being informed of it 
by an accomplice, the Earl avoided the snare. Thus ' 



■ WilUam de Iprra vru ■ natunl Mm of Philip, aoD of Robert I., the 
Friii*n, Count of Flanden. He ii uid to hare been conceined in the 
murder of Chulc*. Duke of FlMiiden, who Lad mccceded Baldwin VII., 
in 1119. His hustillt; to the Franoh King recommended him to Hetuy 
I., and he iraa finaUy taken up itj Stephen na the leader of hU Flemlah 
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Haimtsibut;, 
Dr. Giles' ed., 
p. 495. 



Cbjp . zn vm. detected, Stephen took an oath that he would never again 
give countenance to auch an outrage. Stephen returned 
to England with William de Ipres, the Earl renounced his 
fealty, raised the standard in favour of Maud, and was 
joined by Stephen's brother, the Bishop of "Winchester, 
and the heads of the ChuTcb ; for the king had quarrelled 
with the clergy, who soon became hia bitter enemies. The 
fortune of war at first favoured the cause of the Empress, 
and she seized and garrisoned in her name various strong- 
holds. But we will paes over the bloody battles which 
raged throughout England during the nest five years, and 
confine our attention chiefly to what occurred in Kent. 
The See of Canterbury remained vacant about two years, 
when Theobald, Abbot of Bee, in Normandy, was elected. 
Stephen had appointed William Marshall (his master of 
the revels), Constable of Dover Castle, but he was takeo 
prisoner by the Empress in one of her sieges, and she 
conferred the office on Wakelyn de Magminot. Leeds 
Castle (in Kent) was subsequently taken by the Earl of 
Gloucester, but neither Dover nor Leeds Castles were 
long retained. According to Mr. Pearson, Dover was 
obtained by treaty. Holinshed says, 

'' About the wme time one Walkeline feeMsd tbe outlc of Dover into 
the qaeene who had besiegsd him within the »ainB." 

Lambarde tells us, under " Leedes," that during their 

troubles, 

"Diven great man, uudeT M»ude'a Uevotiou, betook them to their 
>troiigh<ddi, and aome othera aeiEod uiiiie oC the king's own uutlei on behalf 
of the Empreu, of which number wu Bobert (the Earl of Glouoeater and 
bavtard brother to Haude), who eotered the oaatle of Leadei minding to 
hav< kept it. But King Stephen uaedagainat himauoh force and celerity 
that ha vxia vreated it out of hii fingerB." 

Holinshed, in chronicling the events of this reign, says : 
■' The king having taken the castell of Leides,'''' and brought 



Noiman 
VoLIL.p. 



* I do ni 



have 



this I 



t, thuB 1 



irded 



Mdrtin'i 



barde, Bolinahed, and Pearson, noticed io Mr. Wyltchan 
" Leeds Csatie," The reaaon why the seiiuro of Leeds Caatla naa no* 
been genetaUy noticed, ariaes from the spelling of the naiao in different 
ehroniclea —Etieedti, JJrcdet, and Stade. Cobbe, the laat hiatorian of thg 
period, calla it ^nde Castle, not identifying the locality. 
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the state of the realm to a mectUe good stale," proceeded Cair- jjlv jl 
to Scotland and concluded a peace. 

Williiun de Ipres Temained firmly attached to the cause 
of his Sovereign, and was rewarded with the earldom of 
Eeut,^ which it wonld appear had remained vacant from 
the time of Odo's disgrace. He accompanied Stephen to 
Lincoln, and took the chief command of the army in the 
attack on the 28rd February, 1143. Stephen was here 
taken prisoner, and wonld sarrender to no one but the 
Earl of Gloucester. William de Ipres,t seeing all was 
lost, by a seasonable retreat returned to Kent. The 
Empress was declared Queen, "and she provided so ill lUekintoah, 
for the iDstability of fortune as to send Stephen in Irons " ■< P- ■ 
to his prison at Bristol." 'William of Malmesbury (an p. Sin. 
avowed partisan of the other side], however, says he was 
presented to the Empress at Gloucester, and afterwards 
conducted to Bristol, where he was treated with every 
mark of honour ; but being more than once found beyond 
the limits allotted to him, he was confined with fettera.| 

At this time the whole nation had deserted the cause of 
the king, except London and Eent, where he had still 
some faithful friends. The Empress Maud and the Earl 
of Gloucester next met the Bishop of Winchester (who 
had been recently appointed the Pope's legate) and the 
clergy in Winchester. Williamof Malmesbury was present, p. 619, 
and records the legate's address, in which he declared 
Ihat to the Engliih cUrgn the riijht prineipaUi/ pertained to 
elect the Sotereiijn and to (■coirii him. 

To win over the citizens of London to the oause of the 

* The sxtraordmuy favoun vhioh SUpliea batowed dd foreignni, 
paiiioularl; on WilUun of Ipra, hii hTourite, gkve his lubjeoti t v«i7 
pUusible pTCteOM to oolupUU]. — Aipt n, VoL L, p. 203. 

+ Norman Filz Dering (th« iheiiff of Kent during thu reign, from 
whom the (unily of Sir EilirBrd Dering clum to be desoended), raarriid 
Blithildii, daughter and h«ireu of AVilltBm de Iprea. Tradition laya 
that their (OQ, Dering Fiti Xonnan, laved the life of King Stephen at 
Lincoln, for which he receiveil an augmentation to the family ooat of 
arms, of "three drop> of blood." 

^ Other wiiten laj he wa> not "laid in ironi" until after Matilda'a 
Sight from Oxford.— ^n-niK. italL Fnri*. p. 78, quoted by Rapin, 
VoL I., p. 206. 
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Cair. xxvin. Empress, (liey were flnttored by n rcqaest to eend a depn- 
- tation to this meeting of ecclesiaiitics, Tliey at first 
supported tlie cause of Stephen, but before tbo meeting 
separated they agreed to accept the Empress as their 
Sovereign. Stephen's Queen took shelter in Kent, with 
her youthful son Eustace, under the protection of William 
de Ipres. The King's cause had become almost hopeless, 
for Kent alone could now be relied on, and it may be 
doabted whether this arose purely from the attachment of 
the inhabitants, or whether the dread of the earl recently 
placed over them, styled by the clironiclers of that day, 
"an abandoned character, who feared neither God nor 
man," and supported as he was by bands of Flemish 
mercenaricB, who were constantly lauding on our coast, 
under his command, did not influence their actions. 

The Empress Maud, elated with succetis and puffed up 
with folly, was awaiting her coronation in London, Her 
rapacity and insolence, however, soon produced a strong 
popular feeling of disgust. Stephen's Queen made humble 
suit for the liberty of her husband on eouditiou of his re- 

UkdclDtoih. signing all claims to the throne and retiring into private 

' •■■ '' life, which she rejected in terms of reproach, forbidding 

the unfortunate Queen even to come into her presence 

again. The citizens of London applied for a restoration 

lUiiin, ' of the laws of Edward the Confessor, which was also 

Vol I., p. 207, rejected with contumely. Even the solicitation of the 
Bishop of Winchester (to whom she was bo much 
indebted) to confirm the titles of Earl of Mortagne and 
Boulogne to Stephen's son Eustace was of no avaU. 
In a few days every prospect of Matilda's coronation had 
vanished, and the Pope's Legate, the clergy, and the 
citizens of London soon abandoned her cause and pri- 
vately concerted measm-es for the restoration of Stephen. 
His Qi^pen still remained in arms in Kent, and taking 
advantage of the strong popular feeling of disgust which 
so generally prevailed, made her appearance with her sou 
Eustace and William de Ipres in London. The Empress 
having notice that an attempt would be made to seize her 
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person, escaped to Oxrord in such haste that her Palace C"*'' . xxv in. 
and goods were ejcpoaed to the fury of the populace. The 
Legate eent word to Eiistace to be ready to march with 
the Kentish men. The Empress proceeded from Oxford to 
Winchester with such forces as she could mnetor, and 
obtained admittance into the castle. The Earl of Glou- 
cester remained faithful to her to the last, hat many of her 
former supporters began to desert her. The Kentish men, 
joined by the citizens of London, commanded by William Uuliuihad, 
de Ipres and accompanied by the Queen and her son, " • P- ■ 
proceeded to Winchester with such speed that they nearly 
surprised the Empress before she entered the castle. The 
inhabitants, unlike their bishop, remained faithful to 
Maud, which appears to have exasperated him, for 
combustibles were hurled from the bishop's castle on the witliuii at 
Louses of the people ; and to the bishop is imputed the ? 5^ '^' 
setting fire to the city, though the capital of his diocese. Kapin, 
A nunnery, a monastery (S. Mary and Hyde Abbey), and ^'^ '■> P- ^^• 
twenty churches, with other property, were burnt to ashes 
in this dreadful conflagration.'^ 

By the help of the indignant Londoners and Kentish 
men Maud's army was utterly discomfited. She was 
obliged to feign herself dead, and was conveyed in a Ktukinfanli, 
hearse to Gloucester. The Earl of Gloucester was taken ^°'- '•' P' ^^■ 
prisoner while retreating from Winchester, and William 
de Ipres, to whose charge he was committed, ordered him 
to be conducted to Bochoster, as the King had still more 
friends there than in any part of the Idugdom. Stephen's Ruiu, 
Queen appears to have visited him here, and treated him ^'^ I-, p.307. 
with the respect he fully deserved. He went whither he 
pleased and to the churches below the castle, and con- 
versed with whom he chose. He must have retained at 
this time some poBsessions in the neighbourhood, for we 

* The Abbey at WhsrweU, in Hampabira, wu burnt aboat tha laina 
time by 'William de Iprei becauae some of the p&rtiiana of the Emiireu 

at^en fetuga there. The Oata SItphani aa^ that the ImperiuiBli 
tortifled it and ganuaned it with 300 loldieri. Hie oDHtinuation 
of Florenos of Woraeater ntfi it wai bnmt by the Biahop of Winohes. 
ter'a aoMlets. 
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Cmj >. xi Tiri. jj-g told that getting money from bis vassala in Kent, 

William of he bougM Bome valuable liorses which were afterwards 

p.'^r serviceable to him. The Earl remained in confinement at 

Bochester eiz months, and daring this time various over- 
tm'es were made for an eschauge of King Stephen (still in 
confinement at Bristol), for the Earl, who wonid not 
listen to the ptoposal until it had been sanctioned by 
Maud. Both partiee, being at last set free, were en- 
abled to renew the war. 

The Earl of Gloucester proceeded to Normandy to seek 
further aid, and Maud remained at Oxford. Stephen, 
having burnt Wareham and taken the castle, marched to 
Oxford, hoping to secure Mand before the Earl returned. 
He burnt the city, and then besieged the castle, which 
Maud stoutly defended for three months. "While making 
terms to capitulate, she escaped at night during the in- 
clement winter of 1H2, with only three or four attendants, 

lb., p. CSS. dressed in white to deceive the sentinels, the earth being 
covered with snow, crossed the Thames on the ice, walked 
six miles, and on arriving at Abingdon took horse to 
Wallingford, The Earl of Gloucester returned to Eng- 
land with Maud's son, Henry {afterwards Henry II.), 
and the civil war was resumed. Maud, however, lost 
hei chief and faithful adherent, the Earl of Gloucester, 

A.D. 1145. who died of fever; and, having sent the prince, her eon, 
back to Normandy, she soou followed him, perhaps 
abandoning all hope of recovering the crown of England. 

If Stephen imagined he should ever govern his people 
in peace and tranquillity, he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment ; for shortly after Maud's withdrawal from Eng- 

A.D. 1149. land, her son, Duke Henry, set up a claim to the throne. 
This led Stephen to make an attempt to secure the crown 
for his son Eustace. The earls and barons did fealty to 
him, but the Archbishop of Canterbury and clergy refused 
to be parties to this arrangement. The King, incensed, 

ToO, p.209. ordered them all to be ehut up in one house until they 
complied with his desire. The Archbishop found means 

A.D. IISL to escape, and fied into Normandy. Eustace joined his 
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father in besieging Wallingford, then esteemed one of the o^j- xitiii. 
Btrongefit places in the kingdom. Duke Henry, with a 
considerable army, landed at Dover, and having erected a 
new keep to the Castle upon the plan of Bishop Oundalph's a.d. 1153. 
tower at Bochester, and enclosed it with a new wall, 
hastened to relieve his supporters, and was joined by seve- 
ral barons. A battle appeared inevitable, when the two 
chiefs, in a short converBation between them across a nar- 
row part of the Thames, agreed to a truce in hopes of 
negotiating peace, which so displeased Eustace that he 
deserted his father and retired to Suffolk, which county 
he laid waste while he occupied the princely Abbey of St. 
Edmund's Bury, where he died. Stephen's Queen had 
died a few months before (11th May, 1162). Mother and 
son were buried in Favershom Abbey. These deaths faci- 
litated the negotiations for peace, which were finally a.d. 1153. 
settled at Winchester in November, 1168, when it was 
agreed that Stephen should retain the crown during his 
life, that Duke Henry should succeed him, and that Wil- 
liam (Stephen's son) should take an oath of allegiance to 
Henry, having secured to him his patrimonial earldoms, Raoln, 
with Pevensey, Dover, and Faversham. This was followed ^ ^' P""- 
by the two princes visiting several of the principal cities. 
At Canterbury they were solemnly received in procession 
at the convent of Christ Church. Amidst these rejoicings 
Henry discovered a conspiracy against him by William, 
the king's son, and the Flemings. This plot would have 
been executed, had not William fallen from his horse and 
broken his thigh on Barham Downs, as the princes and' Holimhed, 
their attendants were proceeding from Canterbury to '^ 

Dover to meet the Earl of Flanders and his Conntese. 
Henry, without showing any signs of mistrust, hastened 
back to Canterbury, proceeded thence throu^ Bochester 
to Loudon, and returned in safety by long sea to Nor- 
mandy. 

On the 26th October, 1154, "the boisterous life and 
wretched reign" of Stephen were brought to a close. He S"""?^ 
had travelled to Dover to confer with the Earl of Flan- p.'m °"' 
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<**p.^vm. ^gj,g^ njj^ ^j^g taken ill there ; but it is doubtful whether 
Holiuhed, he died at Dover or at Canterbury.^ All writers agree that 
ToLlI.,p.iiO. he was buried at the abbej at FaverBham, by the eide of 
vSE'iI, p. 210. ^^ queen and his son. 

We have seen that Farersham formed part of the poe- 
seseioQB of the Crown ; and so it continued until the reign 
of Stephon, who granted the hundred and manor to 
AVilliam de Ipres for hie faithful serncee ; but when he 
had determined to found an abbey here (a.d. 1148), and 
dedicate it to 8t. SaYiour, he made an exchange with hie 
favourite, and removed some of the Benedictine monks 
from the Priory at Bcrmondsey to Faversham, Claren- 
bald, the first abbot, received bis benediction from Arch- 
bishop Theobald at the high altar, Canterbury, in the 
presence of Stephen's Queen Matilda. 

Both the King and the Queen appear to have formed a 
strong attachment to Faversham, and they took great 
interest in the erection of the abbey which they founded 
there. The Queen was often there while the works were 
in progress, when she would frequent the monastery of 
St. Augustine's at Canterbury. Archbishop Theobald 
was at this time at enmity with Sylvester, the Prior, and 
carried bis hostility so far as to prohibit for a time tlie 
. celebration of divine worship there. The Queen, however, 
continued to attend the monastery, and was in the habit 

'^'^^^ of sendinc for the monks of Christ Church to officiate 

ooL iMa , , , ° 

Holinahsd, before her. 

Vd. IL, p. 99. yi}^ jj^^g further proof of the attachment of Stephen to 
Faversham in the charter of pacification between him and 
Prince Henry of Normandy, in which he obtained from 
the Prince a confirmation of tbe abbey of Faversham hy 
name. It boasted of possessing a piece of the Holy Cross, 

Robert of "which Godfrey Boy Ion for kyndred had so sent to King 

Stephene." 

This attachment was all forgotten, when on the suppres- 
sion of the Abbeys, about 400 years afterwards, the leaden 

* TIio mkjority of vriten itata DoTer, 
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coffin in which King Stephen's body was wrapped wa3 catr.xiTiii. 
for a Bmall gain removed and " tlie body thrown into Sandf. 
the next water," the creek. Who eball eay that tlia ?*J^;,otei 
remains of the Queen (who proved such a devoted wife) b^Rapm, 
and Prince met not with the same treatment ? Sic trannt. ' ''^' 
This proceeding ia the more remarkable when we find Sjieed'sChron. 
Weever, in the reign of Charles I. (1631), assuring his ?"^^''' 
readers that the monuments of Faversham church were 27s. 
more carefully preserved than in any other tliat be had 
seen iu all Kent. 

Throughout the whole of this reign (a period of nineteen 
years) England was in a constant state of anarchy and 
confusion ; in short, it was rapidly returning to barbarism. 
Stephen (according to Btowe) was "a noble man and hardy, 
of passing comely favour and personage," and appears to 
have possessed many qualities which would have adorned 
a throne under less trying circumstances . In delineating 
Ms character, his valour, clemency, and generosity, form 
a good foreground, but zeal has given very opposite repre- 
sentations of it. Sid the Crown really belong to the 
Empress Maud, to Stephen, or to the nation ? 

The rules concerning the succession to the throne 
were not even then clearly defined and settled ; for we 
find William U., Henry I., Stephen, Henry II., and John All«n'> Boyal 
were all elected by their partisans, and Maud's claim was ^'^^j'**"™' 
founded on the fact that the nobles had chosen her in her 
father's lifetime. 

The picture of this reign from the Saxon Chronicle, 
quoted alike by Hallam, Mackintosh, and other writers, 
may be worth inserting here. 

" The noblea 4Dd biiliopa built oastlei, uid filletl them with deviliili UiUkm, 
uiJ wioked men, tuA oppreued the people, erasllr toKnriog men for ^°'- '^- • V- 319. 
their mooey . They imposed taxea upon towm, and, when they had ex- 
faauited them of everytbiiig, get them on in.* You might travel & 
and not findone man liTingina tovn.DOTUiyla; 
did the country luffer greater evils. If tiro 1 



■ The dertractian by fire of citiea and towna vaa of oonttsnt occur- 
nce daring thii reign ; Rocheator baa been referred to (p. 281). York, 
ith its Minater and thirty-nine churche), and the greater part of Bath, 
■re burnt about the same time. 
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Catr. XXmi. riding Qp to a town, all it» inbabitants left it, Uidng them fur plunderera. 
' And thii lasted, growing wone and wone; throughout Stoplipn^i reign^'' 

Haoldntoih, "The bands led b; Stephen were no otherwiie diatinguiihed from 

ToL L, p. 133, othen than by the audacity with which the numben of hi* Flemith 
mercenariei ensountged him to uaault and deatroj the magnificent 
monaiteriei, from an attack on which, thoee who won moet enured to 
rapine, but who itiU dreaded the guilt of eacrilege, recoiled with horror. " 
Tlie cloEing career of Williaiu de Ipres, called by Fitz- 
Bteplien " an onBupportable burthen to Kent" f" violentun 
Camden, CantH incubator" ) only remains to be noticed. He fortified 

^2^tk' p. 211 ^y^ ^"^ erected the tower there, still named after him. 
Ho built the Abbey at Boxley, Eupplyiug it with monks 
lb., 231. from ClareTalle, in Burgundy. On the death of Stephen 

he was compelled ^ith other Flemings to qnit England, 
lb., 269: According to Camden, " he marched off vith tears in his 

VoL I., p. 223. eyes," while Bapin says Henry dismissed all the foreigners 
without Buffering bo much bs one to remain in the coun- 
try. " William of Ipres, their General, did not stay to be 
ordered to depart, the cold reception he had met with at 
Court having already conviDced him his absence would be 
very acceptable." Gervase of Canterbury, however, says 
he went of his own accord fearing Henry. The Pipe Roll 
of 2 and 8 Henry II., quoted in the next chapter, shows 
that Ilia revenues in Kent were accounted for by the royal 
collectors, from which it may be inferred that his Idnds 
were confiscated. He died a monk in the Abbey of Lfion 
in Flanders. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

HBNBY II.— BIOHABD I. 

THE acceaaion of Henry II., the first of the line of Plan* Obap. XXIX. 
tagenet, and the grandaon of Henry I.,* on 26tli 
Ootober, 1164, waa hailed with joyful hope by all claaaee 
iu England, who looked forward to a mitigation of those 
BufferingB they had so long endured. When ho received 
the news of Stephen's death, he was besieging a eastle Bwtn, 
in Normandy, and he did not arrive in Engknd for six ° ' ^ " 
weeks, having waited no less than a month for a favour- 
able wind. What would be said of this in these days of 
rapid movements by sea and land 1 He was immediately 
crowned, with hk Queen Eleanor (Countess of Poiton, 
Duchess of Acquitaine in her own right, and the divorced 
wife of King Louis of France), at Weatminater, by Arch- 
bishop Theobald. Hia diabanding the foreign troops 
which Stephen had employed, and the seizure into his own 
hands of all the possesaiona of William de Iprea, the Earl 
of Kent, were noticed in the laat chapter. The Sheriff of 
Kent inolnded the income of aome of this confiscated pro- 
perty in the following return : — 

"The Grut Boll of thb Pin. 2 HSR. IL 
"The Bh«rlff [Ralph Pioot]randenucoant. . . . In Cantttbuty 3W., 

* I might not lo put over what perhapi wh onlv > (eondal at th« day, 
and » I may itata, on tha aathority of Folydore. Hatt. Parii, and other 
wiitera, that Stcphtm i> nippoMd to hare been the father of Hsnrj II., 
by the Eiiipr«u Maada ; and an avoval of the relatioiuhip led to the 
noonciliatiou hetween the beUigerent partlei in 1163.— SMinM<4, VoL 
IL, p. 108. 
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"And the ume Sheriff renden EMCoiiDt 

"In CuteibiU7, 30/. in moner, which WiUluu da Ipn had. And to 
the ume, StU. in Boiele, ia mtmef. And to the Mme, IDOf. uid 08f. and 
Ti2, ia moner, in Hon." 

A Bomewbat Bimilar aoooont ia rendered in the next 
year, Lookmg at the value of money, it ehowa how 
bountiful the late King must liavc been to Ms favourite,! 
who TTftB ^0 the custodian of the Castle of Canterbury. 

Henry razed to the ground nearly all the castles and 
fortressee which had been illegally erected by the Barons 
during the preceding twenty yeare, and to hie great credit 
he eamestly sought to reform a depraved and corrupted 
Government. His eldest son William, though a child, 
had fealty sworn to him, but dying soon after, a Bimilar 
recognition was obtained from the great council for hia 
next Bon Henry, and on attaining fifteen he was, at the 
solicitation of his father, crowned at Westminster, June 
14th, 1170. Hence he is often called by old writers, 
"the young King," or "Henry HI," though never buc- 
ceeding to the Crown, as he died in 1163. 

A very large part of France belonged to Henry, either 
in his own right or through his Queen, including the 
whole Atlantic coast, so important in its communication 
with England. Not content, however, Henry endeavoured 
to extend his dominions, and he claimed and sought to 
recover the earldom of Toulouse in right of his wife. For 
this purpose he collected a great army, in which the 
celebrated Thomas Becket served; he was then Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, having proviouely been appointed 
to the living of Otford, in this county. J Becket at this 

• Honey payments hod not therefore Bltoeether aupeneded p^menti 

f Lord LyttletoD, in his life of Henry II. , uys that William de Iprn 
knew no >cru]ile« in obe^ng the will of liia maitcr, noT any moderation 
in enriching himself, boiiig too wicked to believe that my man oonid be 
virtuoua. He, however, i> laid to ti.ive itied very petiitant, a.d. 11G2. 

t Bromton and other old writera tell a romantio itory of ttie parentage 
of Becket, making him the son of C ilbert Becket, & London trader, by a 
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time held tha office of Chancellor, to whioh the King had Chap. XXIZ. 
appointed liim by tlie advice of Archbishop Theobald. 

It has been said that thia expedition to Toulouse ia 
memorable for the introduction (attributed to Thomaa 
Becket) of the practice of esouage or Bcutage (literally 
Bhleld money), by which the military eervico of the 
TasBale of the Grown was, at the will of the Sovereign, 
commuted for a payment in money,'" which Heuiy em- 
ployed in the hire of large bodies of mercenary troops &om 
the Low ConntrieB. The commiind of these lawless soldiers 
was given to Becket, who maintained at his own cost 700 
knights, and 1,200 foot. The conteet was saspended by a 
peace in Hay, 1160. 

In the year 1162 Archbishop Theobald died, and Becket j.d. 1162. 
was (ag&inst his will as he always affirmed) elevated to the 
Bee of Conterbary. This promotion was followed by an 
immediate abandonment of bis luxurious habits, and the 
practice of great self-denial. It wa£ not long, however, 
before the King began to evince a hatred of his favourite 
as vehement as had been his previous attachment. Henry 
was greatly annoyed by Becket's attempt to recover the 
possession of the castles and lands which had been 
alienated from his See, and during a violent controversy 
respecting a reform in the jnriEdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts, Becket took occasion to upbraid the King for Ruin, 
unjustly depriving him of the custody of RochsBter Castle. J^^'^^' 
This was followed by a demand of Saltwood and Hythe as 
belonging to hia 8ee. He afterwards summoned Roger, 
Earl of Clare, to appear before him at Westminster to 
do homage for Tnnbridge Caatle, which Becket assorted 

SuuHi Ikdj, irlio liad Mt hiin fne, wLen Ukea uptiTo br her fither. Cuum 
nioagfa knowing but two wordi of Eueliih, "Oilbeifuid "Loudon," BobcrttMi'i 
the mwla her waj to Gilbart'i door in Chekpdde, Knd wu bnptiied hj Beoket, k 
the nune of Matildk, uid married to him the tame day. A* Fuller njr, Biop?H>h;, 
" Til pit; HI pretty a itory (bould not be true ;" but it ii Dow known p. 10; 
that Gilbert Bockot, though he mijt have been a pilgrtan to the Holy 
Land in hit youth, was at the time of hii aon'i birth tho portreeTa of 
London, and hia w^o'i name wu Koheiia. 

■ Madox, in hii Uiiilory oF the Eiehoqaer, trncei icutaee to the time 
of Heniy I. The gnat ezteiuion of the lyateiD may haio liecn niQcatcd 
bfOMket. 

Z 2 
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Ohap. XXIX ought to be held of him in right of bis Archbishopric, 
and not of the King.'" The manor and castle of Eyna- 
ford, in this county, were &t this time held by William 
deEynsfordf of the Aichbiahop ; and Beoket next endea- 
voured to collate one Lairrence to the chorcb, but 
William de Eynsford, who claimed the r'lgjbi of pre- 
sentation, dispOBsessed bim of it, and tbo Archbishop 
in revenge excommunicated William ; tlus made the King 
very indignant, and a deadly struggle between Henry and 
Becket followed. 

Numerous writers, including Dean Stanley, [ and Gonon 
Robertson, II have bo ably and vividly recorded tbia con- 
test, which terminated so fatally, that nothing which I 
can add will throw any further light upon it. As a 
matter of history, however, the Constitutions of Claren- 
don which brought the dispute to a climax must not be 
passed over unnoticed. 

Antfl, p. 3S8. William the Conqueror we have already stated separ- 
ated the ecclesiastical &om the civil tribunal, and thus, 
without perhaps intending it, greatly increased the power 
and immunities of the Church. Many evils resulted &om 
it, and instances occurred of atrocious crimes being perpe- 

Mwlriptoifa, trated by the clergy with impunity, because the cccle- 
.,p.i6G. gj^g^jgf^] tribunals had no authority to inflict adequate 
punishment. This incensed the King, and notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of Becket and the clergy, he succeeded 

A.D. USi in promulgating the Constitutions of Clarendon, § consist- 
ing of sixteen Articles, which, among other things, ren- 
dered the clergy amenable to the King's writs both in 
person and property — prohibited them from quitting the 

* It ii uld th»t Be<^st attampted to mtuee Tunbridf e Ciutla b* foiee, 
,., „ .. ™ BUodtk •-"'--■ ._'__..,_ 

_ ^—F» 

read before tbs Kent Anlu Society, Joly 28, 1865. 



en>«dallj tlia m^—Flanmift ToabriJgt Caiit: i 

re tbo Kent Arch. Society, July 28, 

f He irw Sheriff ot London in thii reign. 

X " Hiitoriod Memoilali of Csnterbniy : the Murder of Beoket." 

II "Beokflt, Archbiihop of Canterfniry. A Biography." 

% This wsa ui uieinbly ot the ^kt or oommon ConucU of tba land 
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realm without the King's licence— provided that all eccle- Cbap. xxix. 
siastioB who were tenants in eapiu of the Crown Bhould 
perform the same aervices as lay tenants except sitting in 
judgment in criminal causes — declared that vacant dig- 
nitieB of the Ghorch should be in the King's hands — and 
that when the King provided for the vaoano; the election 
should be made in his presence. The Pope annulled most 
of these regulations as derogatory to eoclesiasttoal liberty, 
and Becket, who had consented to them under fear of death, 
reached Canterbury in great agony of mind, and did open 
penance for his weakness and subnussioo. The differenoee 
between the King and his Archbishop continued for seven 
years, and ended in the murder of Becket, who first endea- 
voured to escape to France by way of Komney.* Proceed- Ante, ji. 244 
ings were instituted against him before the great Council 
at Northampton in October, 1164, where he was charged 
with converting to his own use the revenues of the See of 
York while he was Chancellor, and also with embezzling 
£80,000 belonging to the King. These charges were no 
doubt untrue, and in case they had not been so, Becket 
had received a formal discharge in the King's name when 
he became Archbishop. His ruin, however, was deter- 
mined on, and he appears only to have saved his life on 
this occasion by a midnight flight from Northampton, 
under the asanmed name of "brother Christian." The 
King's orders to watch the ports, particularly Dover, to 
prevent his quitting the kingdom were of no avail. Becket 
lay hidden for some days at Eastry, near Sandwich, waiting 

* Beokrt flnt uked leave from the King to go to Pope Alezuder, 
irilicli WM rafiiHd. Wlien attempting to «ul from Romoej the nilon, 
diekdiug the King*! Indignktioii, pretended there *u no wind Hid 
brought him bvik.— (HoTtd., p. 494 ; Gervu, p. 1389; Matt Peril, p. 102.) 
I«mb«Td« Myi (under Bomne^) " he Horetlj took boat, minding to hne 
•leeped to Borne, but iru dnven beck by a contnu-j' wind ind wu coin- 
pelled to land against hi« wiU. Tbti attempt to eacape eo eiatpereted 
the king that be leiied hi* goodi." Lingud •ayn, he repaired to Romney, Vol. II., p. CO. 
one of nil minon, and on two succeeding nighti put to tea in a boat 
with thne companion* ; bat the wind proved unfavoDreble on both 
ooceiione and compelled him to retom. It had been hii intention to 
■teal over to Ui< ncDch coast, and to coDiiilt the pontiff in person ; 
taking, however, these indications that God disapproved of the design , 
ha ntomed to CanterboTy. 
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Cha p. XX £g. for a fair wind, and tLen paeBed over to FlanderB. Hia 
faithftil friend, Herbert of BoBham, had preceded him, and 
by a timely visit to Canterbury had secured a large anm of 

Llngud, monoy and plato wLicli he took with him to St. Omer, where 

vol IL, p. 72. (jg awaited the arrival of his lord. But thongh absent 
&om England he had oamerons partisans, and at length 

A.D. 1170. a severe illness caused Henry to seek a reconciliation. 
This was effected in France, thongh only in appearance, in 
the presence of King Louis, when Henry promised to make 
restitution to Becket of all that had been seized from him 
and his relatives. Tradition says that on this occasion the 
King even held Becket's stirrup while he was mounting 
his horse, as he had done for the Pope on a former occa- 
sion. 

Among other property which the King ordered to be 
restored to the Primate, was Saltweod and its dependencies, 
inclading Hythe, which had been held of the See of Cnii- 
terbnry by Henry of Essex, who was Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Forts, Constable of England, and hereditary 
standard-bearer ; but in consequence of his dight from the 
battle-field in Wales, the King took possession of Salt- 
wood ae an escheat, thongh in truth it belonged to the 
Church,*" and he granted to it a knight named Banulph 
de Broc. Becket's claim was disregarded by this man, 
who was afterwards appointed Eequcstrator of the lands 
of the See, on which he made much wanton havoc, and 
was in consequence excommunicated. 

VoLIL,p.l3a Holinehed sets out the letter which Henry addreesed to 
his eldest son, announcing his reconciliation with Becket, 
luid ordering the restitution of Baltwood : — 

" Enow ja, that Thonu the Anhbiihop of Canterbury hath made hi* 
peace with me, at my vill and pleacnre ; and therefore I command jron, 
that both he aod hie ma; remain in peace ; and tbnt he and all thou 
whiBh tot hii oaoie departed out of the realm may have all their goodi 
reitored, and in luoh quiet eatate be now poeseued of them aa at any 
time within three montha beFar« their departure trom thence. And fur- 



}« by beoomlng a monk in tli 
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thee, euu« to erano bafore tu ot the beat and moit uiaient knights of Csu. XXIX. 

the honour of Sallaood, that upon their oath* tiie; ma? find what fee the ' 

aichbiihop ought to have iciMJii Ihnt lionoar, and that which ehall aiipoar 
to q>partain nnto him aa In fee let him enjoj the lame. And thna fare- 
wea" 

The feigned peace between the Sovereign and the Arch- 
bishop was not of long dniation. The Pope had issued 
letters of siiapension or excommunication against the 
Archbishop of York (a bitter enem; of the Primate), yWJr' £a 
and the Bishops of London and Salisbnr;, who had ' 

ofBciated at the coronation of the King's son.* These ■*»*•• P- 338- 
prelates knew that Becket was in possession of the letters, 
and, by their means Banulph de Broc was sent from 
Baltwood Castle + to the coast with a party of soldiers, to 
search him on his landing and take them from him. 
Becket heard of it at Whitsand, and instead of destroy- 
ing the letters, he, in a moment of irritation, injudiciously 
despatched them by a messenger, who delivered them to 
the Bishops in the presence of their attendants ; and this 
no doubt hastened the sod catastrophe which followed. 
Becket landed at Sandwich, and was joyfully received at 
Canterbury by the clergy and people. He was about to 
visit Woodstock, the residence of Prince Henry, when 
the oonrtiers, who still dreaded his influence, procured on 
order for him to remain in his diocese : he obeyed. On 
Christmas Bay he preached in the Cathedral; at the 
conclusion he observed "that those who thirsted for 
his blood would soon be satisfied, but that he would first 
avenge the wrongs of his church by eicommnn icat ing idoganl, 
Bandulph and Bobert de Broc, who for seven years had ^*^ ^'■' p- **■ 
not ceased to inflict every ii^nry in their power on him, 
on his clergy, and on his monks." \ 

* EeniT, we have teau, had hia aon emwned during hli own lifetime, 
in the vaiQ hope of Hourinir hii inoeeHlon. The oeremony, of right, 
•bonld hiTB been performed bj Becket, and he regarded the oondnot of 
the other prelatei aa an invaiion of the privilogei of hia See, 

t It wai at Saltwood Caitle that Becket'i mnrderen assembled on 
their anival io England. 

; Lord Ljttleton, in hia Uf e of Henry II., aa^i, "Many of Beoket'i yal.IV.,p.3B& 
eongnsatlon wept ; when, atyldenly changing hu looki and voice, he 
Tehementl; Inreighed against the vices of the ago, and thundered out ea 
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Obax. XXIX, Beoket met Ms death with beooming fortitnde. Hia 
blood became more powerful than hie voice, for the Con- 
Btitutiona of Clarendon, after being practically disregarded, 
were soon repealed at a great council held at Northamp- 
ton. Unhappily in this as in man; of the conteBts between 
the clergy and luty, the struggle was not for Christ and 
JTia kingdom. 

Wicked and depraved as Henry's character was, pos- 
terity acqaits him of being the contriver of this crime, 
though his violent espreBsions no doubt led to the com- 
misaiOD of it. We pass over his penance and pilgrimage, 
followed by that of King Louis, attended by the Earl of 
FlanderB and other great nobles {22nd August, 1179), 
when Henry travelled all night along our coaet to be 
pr^ent at their landing at Dover and to accompany them 
to Ganterbory. 

To Henry may be well applied that truthful axiom, 
" our sine are sore to find ub out." He had when only 
eighteen married for the sake of her patrimony the 
divorced Queen of France, eleven years older thaji him- 
self. The love that Eleanor might at first have enter- 
tained for him was eoon changed hy his neglect and 
infidelity into hitter hatred, and in revenge, as her chil- 
dren grew up she exercised all her maternal influence to 
produce a breach between them and her husband, and she 
succeeded ; thus embittering the lives of all concerned, 
and presenting a deplorable picture of family discord. A 

*.». 1173. conspiracy against the King was the result, which spread 
widdy. LouiB, the King of France, aummoned a great 

^ttleton'a oooncil to meet bim at Paris, and took an oath that he 

V^^^D.'U7 ^'^^^ assiet the young Henry and his brothers against 
their father, and endeavour to put him in possession of 

atuthema in general tarmi against almost all the KinE'a Court Then, 
lighting iha ouidlei, ha by oune Bicommunicsted Randolph and Bobert 
da Broc, the Utter of whom does not appenr to h»TB been guilty of any 
other oSeuie than having cut off the tail of one of the Friraate'i lumpter 
honea the day before, wuoh Beeket coniidered an nDpardouBbte affront." 
liiii ii not Uie nue ; he had for yeaia been uiociated with hi* brother 
In the onxtodj of the Undj of the Baa, and had home hia part in all the 
Injury dons to them. 
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the throne. At the same time he took an oath from Cha j. xt tx . 
Henry and hie brothers that they 'woold not make peace 
with their father unless Louis and the barone con- 
sented to it. This confederacy being thus cemented, the 
young King received homage &om the Earl of Flanders 
and hie brother the Earl of Boulogne, which he madly 
porchaBed by conferring on the Earl of FUaders the 
whole county of Kent, with the castles of Dover and 
Bocheater,^ besides a clear amount of £1,000 charged on 
other lands in England. The Queen fled from her hus- 
band to associate herself openly with the rebelhon of her 
sons ; but while making her way for the French Court, 
dressed in male attire, she was caught and brought back 
to Henry, who kept her in confinement during the remain- 
der of his life. Peace ensued, but only to be followed by 
a war between the young princes themselves, during which 
Henry, the King's eldest son, died (11th June, 1183). 

Popular tradition attributes the conduct of Eleanor to 
jealousy of Fair Rosamond, the bewitching daughter of 
Walter, Lord Clifford, one of her husband's many mis- 
tresses. Bosamond's residence at Woodstock, vith its 
labyrinth, and her death by poison administered to her by 
the Queen, form the subject of romantic tales and ballads 
with which most of the readers of Enghsh history are 
familiar ; and many are also acquainted with the tradition 
which attaches to the round tower with its pointed roof at 
Westenhanger, in this county, which still bears the name 
of this fair but &ail lady, who it is said found refuge here 
before she was removed to Woodstock. 

Harris says Westenhanger belonged to Henry 11., and p. 2M 
as he (Dr. Harris) was looking over the ruins, he found 
the left hand of a statue well carved in stone with the end 
of a sceptre grasped in it, which he fancied to be part of 
the figure of Henry II., because he remembered that in 
Sandford's genealogical history of our kings there was a 

* Two jem kfterwanli the Eul of Flandan miglit aa interrieir with 
H«ni7. uid ■orrendered to him tbii gnnt wliioh hit iob hod lo bMsl; 
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Oaii.XXlX. Beal of that Prince with the sceptre in hie loft liniid, a 
position so unusual that one would have almost concluded 
that King Henry iras kft-handed. The room called Fair 
Rosamond's gallery (or prison) was an upper one of 160 
feet in length. This popular tradition has, perhaps, some 
support from the fact that the adjoining caetle (Saltwood) 
was held sA this time by Beeket's chief enemy, Dan 
Bannlph'^ of Broo, who had made himself still more 
obnoxious by hunting down the Archbishop's deer with 
his own dogs. After Becket's murder, Robert de Broo 
forbade the monks to bury Beoket among the Archbishops 
in Canterbury Cathedral, and bmtally described the treat- 
ment which the "corpse of his master's enemy ought to 
receive." Men so attached to the Sing, and probably 
looking for advancement, however tortuous the road might 
be, would be fit instmmentB to asBist the monarch in his 
clandestine amours, and watch over the fair culprit in the 
neighbouring castle, but this is mere coojecture after a 
reperuaal of Dean Stanley's admirable narrative of the 
mnrder of Becket. This conjecture is not weakened by 
the fact that the Brocs held the manor of Catteshill, in 
the adjoining county of Surrey, by the service of usher 
(ostiariui) of the King's chamber. 

Henry having subdued Ireland and appointed his son 
John its Lord, the Pope sent him a Crown made of 
peacock't feathers, a sad emblematical commencement of 
all the vanity and lack of wisdom and justice by which 
that unhappy kingdom has been since ruled. 

In this reign, at a council holden at Nottingham, 



SUuUt'i 
CftQterimiT, 
p. 60. 



lb., p.8a 



Bn;lej'i 



• llian(^ Henry IT., u-ne have seen, onlered Saltwood eaxtU to ba 
. jBtored to Becket, It vm not dren up to the Sue of Ckoterbur; until 
the reJEn of King John. The Broo it would appear vera ownen of 
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1 the ncighbourliood of the cutle, anil gave tl 
Brxicliall. Fhilipott Bayi in hia da; (1650), "thore u an old 

an house at Brochill, in Saltwood, of atone, on the aide of a 

■teep hill, whiah wbb the seat and ancient residence of a familf aa 
eminent for andguitf aa any in this track, and extracted their aimanie 
from hence." Tie plot on the downa bv Beachborough now called 
Brookman'B Boshea was originally Broohill Buabeo. A modem houBB 
•reoted on the eatate retaiua the name of BroehilL 
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England ttos divided iiito eix circuits, and itinerant Chap^XXIX. 
judges appointed, — cnlled justices in eyre, for the sake of 
brevity, — though the practice previously existed. The 
writ of right was aleo introdnoed, being intended aa a 
substitute for the ordeal of battle. 

Glanville, the earliest of out English law writers, lived 
under Henry II., and was as good a soldier when needed 
as any of " the Deril's Own" in oar day. 

Notwithstanding the oath taken by King Stephen, 
Danegeld, wo find, had not been wholly abolished at this 
time, as the Sheriff in the .Pipe Roll of this reign returns 
£28 16s. for it, and £i fine for a murder in Sumerdene. 
The name of Cade appears very frequently in this Kentish 
EoU. 

England, especially Sent, was free from any lengthened 
civil or internal wars during this and the following reign, 
nnd its inhabitants were thus enabled to improve the 
cultivation of the soil, and advance in civilization. The 
little to be said of the Weald at this period shall be 
noticed in Chapter XXXI. 

Henry died on 6th July, 1169, in wretchedness and 
misery of mind and body, uttering imprecations against 
his nndntifnl children. He was in the fifty-fifHi year of 
his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign. His only 
surviving sons were Bichord and John, but ho left a 
grandson Arthur, by his deceased son, GeoEBrey. Henry 
was a gifted monarch, but without saving grace. Hia 
reckless miuriage and dissolute life raieed him up "a 
mortal enemy in his own house," and his greediness for 
the territory of others involved him in wars, which ended 
in his dying a fugitive from his own children. 

With the exception of about eight months, the whole Biohudl. 
of the ten years which Bichard I. (the eldest Bnr\-iTing toUTO*" 
son of Henry 11.) reigned over England (1189 to 1199) 
were spent abroad, a large part being employed in the 
Crusades. He is the first King of England who can be aUmi, p. tii, 
said to have ascended the throne without the form at 
least of an election. One of his earhest acts was to 
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Ckap. XXIX. releaee Ms mother, Queen Eletuior, who for nearly sixteeu 
yearB had heen imprisoued by her faithless huBbaud."'^' 

Bichard placed tho govemmeiit of the kingdom in his 
mother's hands during his intended absence^ and she 
(according to Matt. FariB), who had been so long deprived 
of lier liberty, felt for the captive, and opened many a 
prison door while travelling through her son's dominionB. 
Soon after the King's coronation, which took place on 
the 8rd September following hia accession, he visited the 
north. John of Ani^i (a Cardinal, and Legate from 
the Pope) landed at Dover, but as her son was absent, 
Queen Eleanor prohibited his proceeding beyond Can- 
terbury without the King's authority. So he remained 
there for thirteen days at the charge of Archbishop Bald- 

Holiiulied, win. During this interval " a direction was taken for the 

VoLii.,p.20p. quieting of the controversy betwixt the Archbishop and 
the monks of Canterbury, about the chapel church of Hack- 
ington, now called St. Stephen ; " for it would appear that 
towards the close of the last reign the Primate, at the 
suggestion of Henry II., and with the licence of the Pope, 
had commenced erecting a college there for secular canons, 
in honour of St. Stephen and St. Thomas " the Martyrs," 
to be supported by a portion of the offerings made at 
Becket's shrine, and with an ulterior object of depriving 
the monks of Christ Church, Canterbury, of the right of 
interfering in the election of Archbishops. For this pur- 
pose men who could rival the monks of Christ Church In 
learning, were to be selected by the King and Bishops of 
the provinces, each nominating one ; and these new canons 
were to elect the Archbishop, subject to the approval of 
the Grown. A magnificent pile of buildings was nearly 
finished, when the enraged monks of Christ Church, by 

p. 6SL their unwearied exertions, and, according to Harris, "their 

never-foiling method of bribery," obtained a mandate from 

* she vaa fint imprisoned in the yeir 1173, but vaa set at liberty foi 
tt abort tima in 1184, on oocuion of a riut to Eagluid of her duighCer 
Matilda with her hatbejid, Hear; of Skxon; ; but thejr had no sooner 
dtptrted tbaa ibe wu ■(aia pUced in eonAnemenb 
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Pope Urban to stop the oompletios of the edifice. Arch- Cbap. XXIX. 
bishop Baldwin was residing at his Uanor-house at Wiog- 
ham at this time, and two of the monks were sent from 
Canterbur? to serve the process ; the Primate received it, 
but to punish the monks for what he considered an act of 
insolent insubordination, he dismounted them, and sent 
them home on foot. Urban then appointed the Abbots 
of Battle, Farersham, and St. Augustine to enforce its 
execution, which they prepared to do, when Glauville, Ljttlston'i 
the Grand Justiciary, forbad them to proceed. Henry voLvi" 
on this oeeaxion supported the Arohbiehop against the p. 311. 
Pope, and Bsldwin not only would not allow the monks 
to hold their usual manor courts, but seized their 
posaessione. The Pope on this wrote to the King, but 
dying soon after, was succeeded by Gregory Vlll., who 
was a friend of the Primate. This encouraged Baldwin 
to proceed with so much rigour agunst the monks that 
their revenues were all impounded, and they were com- 
pelled to live on alms. Gregory, however, also soon died, 
when his successor, Clement III., befriended the monks, 
and conmianded the Prior of Faversham to excommuni- 
cate those who had been guilty of violence against them. 
This mandate the Prior obeyed, but the secular clergy in 
Canterbury slighted it. In the name of the King and 
Archbishop they forbad their parishioners to avoid the 
society of tho excommunicated persons, and went so far 
as to say in their sermons, " the Pope't lenteiiee had no 
force m the Archbithop'e diocese." Some citizens of Canter- 
bury, including a nephew of Becket, supported the Pope, 
and they were committed by an order from the King to 
prison in Canterbury ; but Henry'sdeath put a stop to the 
controversy. By the favour of the Cardinal the monks 
were at last triumphant, and the Pope's Bull was enforced 
for pulling down such portions of the building as had been 
erected. A small chapel was built at the foot of 6t. 
Thomas' Hill, Canterbury, which tool: its name from the 
martyr ; but the chief part of the materials was employed 
in building a church at Lambeth, a place that had just 
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Chap. XXIX, come into Baldwin's possessioa by excliatig« witli tliB 
'" Biehop of Boohester. 

On Mb return from the north the King held a great 
cooncil of the realm at CaDterbury, which was attended 
by William, Kin g of the Scots, and a numerOQB retinue, 
who met him aa he crossed the borders and accompanied 
him to Canterbury, where Bichord rolinqoiehed all claim 
to the BOTereignty of Scotland. The charter is dated at 
Canterbury, 6th December, 1160, and on the same day 
the King left that city, and proceeded with a large army 
by Dover and Calais for the Crugades, being joined at 
Yezelai by Philip of fVanoe. ' Among hia asEociates were 
Archbishop Baldwin, who died in the Holy Land, Sir 
Robert de Thuruham,'^ renowned for valour, 
" Bobert of Tumhom with hii fkaohion 
QoD to oraoke nun; \ cnnm." 

Sob. abmc.f 
and Hugh Nevill, the chief Foreeter of England — all great 
favourites of Eicbard. 

" The itrength of Hugh ft lion Btew.''J 

Richard placed Longchamp (a Norman of obscure birth, 
who was hia Chancellor and BiBhop of Ely) regent over 
the south, and the Bishop of Durham over the north, and 
amply provided for his brother John, whoae fidehty he 
doubted. The Regents soon quarrelled, and Longchamp, 
who had a retinue of 1,000 horeemen, assumed the govern- 
ment of the whole kingdom. Pope Clement, whoso Le- 
gate he was, took part with him. 

A report from his mother, of Longchamp's proceedings, 
reached Richard, and he sent Walter, Archbishop of 
Bouen, to England, to be joined with liongchamp in 

* Hii father, oIm Darned Bobert, founded tho pilair of CombireU, In 
CoiiiUiunt, about IIGO. 

+ Robert of Glouoetter iHftkai King Ricbuil moom hu lou, while 
Haated aayi he lived to >erve under King John, and wu pieeentwith 
him at Lincoln when the King of Sept* did homage to John. We ihaU 
meet with Kabert of Thuraham io tho next reigD. 
i Tradition eajrs that Hugh NeTill killed ■ Uod, though the King hu 
liB oreJit of it : only bued on an idle funejai to the origin of the appel- 
ation " Cmut tie Lion," 
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the regency. Tlie Chancellor would not consent to a Chap. XXIX 
division of hia power, and Ricliard'e brother John then 
took up aims against him ; bat as each was bent on 
hia own personal adTancement, to the prejudice of the 
BOvereign and the nation, tliey soon settled their differ- 
enoes. The See of York was at this time vacant (1192), 
and Longchamp, who had wasted its rovennes, opposed 
the election of an Archbishop ; bat Oeoffirey, the King's 
natural brother, was at last consecrated b; the Arch- 
bishop of Tours. He was on the point of returning to 
England to be installed, to the finnoyance of Longchamp, 
who wrote the following letter to Mittthew de Clare, the 
Constable of Dover Castle, which is very siguificant of the 
power he had acquired : — 

" Wo oommauJ ;on that if the elect of York ihall uriva at vij port Hollnahed, 
or hKTen vitliin your buliwiclc, or ui}' meurnger of Uii, thkt 7011 cause VoL II., 
them to be umted and kept, till f ou have comiDunilmeut from us there- FP- 226, 228. 
in. And we cominnnd you likeiriie to itoy, atteob, tnd keep, oU lettera 
thnt come from the Poi>e, or any otbei great muL 

When Geoffrey arrived at Dover, he was accordingly 
detained^ by Matthew do Clare. This kindled a flame in 
the nation, which was fanned for his own purposes by 
Earl John, and the Archbishop was soon set at liberty. 
The Londoners took part against Longchamp, and his B^n, 
fall was rapid. He hastened to Oanterbnry, where he ""i- ^-'P-sW. 
was compelled to lay down his legate's cross in the 
Cathedral, and he was then cost into prison. Having 
promised to become a pilgrim nnd visit the Holy Land, 
he was released, and proceeded from Canterbury to Dover, 
intending to pass over to France ; bat he was so hated, that 
having to wait for a passage he walked along the shore, 
disgaiscd in female attire, and holding a web of cloth on 
bis arm. This, however, did not save him, for he waa Htnli, p. 102, 
detected and roughly bandied by the Dover fisherwomcn ; 



otben uy it wu St. Hartin, Conteibiiry, where he took rauctuety. 
whiclievet place it wu, he wu ipeedily drogce'l trmn the altar in hia 
Teitment* tlirough t!ie dirty itroet* and delivered to d« Clare.— ^OMifcn, 
p. 701 ; Oercai, p. 1676. 
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Chap. XXIX. he was reeoned and permiUed to return to Normandy, 
the place of his birth. 

Bichard'B heroio actions in the East, hia detention aa a 
priaoner in Germany, the sending of the Abbots of Bosley 
and Bobertfibridge in quest of him, John's nsnipation, the 
raising and payment of the King's ransom, his letorn to 
England and landing at Sandwich (20th March, 1191} 
after on absence of four years, his valldng from Band- 
moh to Canterbury to return thanlcs in the Cathedral 
for bis deliverance, the warm reception he met with from 
his subjects, and the war which followed between France 
and England, must all be passed over. Bichard received a 
mortal wound from an arrow before Cbaluz, the castle of 
a rebeUiouB vassal in the province of Limousin, and died 
April 6th, 1199. His body, according to his order, was 
boricd at the feet of his father, at Fontevraud, but his 
heart he bequeathed to the city of Bouen. 

In this reign, Allan de Yoleines was Sheriff of Kent, and 
resided at Eipton, in Ashford. The following entries on 
the Pipe Roll, which form psxt of his account "of the 
farm of Sent," are interesting &om their great antiquity, 
and as serving to identify places : — 
1 lUo. L "And in luidi given to the Knights Templan, 6f. in wheat, in D^t 

[Deal]. . ■ . • And to Chriit Chnroh, Canterbury, 25/. 
in money, in Uiddsltone, to oomiiUts the 402. of land which the King 
gave to Qod and St. Thomu. • • • • aq,} Jq lands given 
to Hunon de Tikesy, CI. 9i. 9d. in Uiddelton hundred. * • * 

" Concerning the pleaa ot William de Ver and hii Bnociatci, * * 

Hubert i1e Rulnnden owes half a mark, because he had no one to become 
pledge [surety]. • • • 

"The same Sheriff renders an acooant of lOi. from Bulvindon hun- 
dred for murder. • • ■ 

" The same Sheriff renders an account of 4f. 13t. 4<L of the farm of 
Aldintoa, the hair of vhioh is in the King's custody. He delivered it in 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



KING JOHN. 



RICHARD I., we have Been, died 6th April, 1199, and Chap. XXS. 
he left no legitimate iasue. Again there vere two 
competitors for the throne, John"' and his nephew Arthor, 
Dnke of Britanny. John was nearest in blood to the late 
Sing, and was with him at his death, when Richard, it 
18 said, declared him his saccessor to all his dominions. 
Arthur was, however, the eon of Geoffrey, the elder 
brother of John. Normandy and Giuenne acknowledged 
John, while the remainder of the French domimons of 
England declared for Arthur. Allen calls John "an B<7il 
usurper," and in the present strict order of our hereditary wE^^"" 
succession this is no doubt correct, but the matter was 
not so regarded in those days. It was the practice in 
Saxon times, we have seen, to bestow the orown on the 
moat suitable person of the Royal Family, without much 
regard to the absolute neuness of his relationship to the 
deceased. Thus the great Alfred became Eing, to the 
prejudice of his nephews. 

Wishing to secnre the Continental territories of his late 
brother, John remained in France, f and despatched some a.ti. IIM. 

* John wu mnuuned Suutem or LMkUnd, nn wpellatian oommon 
to jonnnr wiu. Bnunton ujn hii tftthar aro him tho nlokuuue, 
beoaue ti« loft him to be proridad for by hii ddar brother. 

t John iQcoeeded in Induoiag Robert of Tbomhun to lunendor to 
him the dtin of Saumar and. Chtnon Mid kU the other outle* in hia 
oiutody M Goveroor, u nell M all the treunn of the Ute King, together 
with Ansen, whioh iru held by Thomu de Fnniw, the nephew ot 
Bobert orT)»unb*iii.'-Ai)nn, Vol. L, p. 21C. 
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Cha p. XX X. of Mb warmest Bupporters to England, who by threats 
and piomisea won over Richard, Earl of Clare, Lord of 
Tonbridge, and other noblea and barons, and induced 
them to take the oath of fealty to him at a great council 
held at Northampton. After thia, John repaired to Eng- 
land, and lEuided at Shoreham, in Sussex, 25th May, 
1199, and was crowned the next day, being the festival 
of the Ascension, amoyeable one; and as his reign was 
calculated from this feast, and not from the day of the 
month, or the day of his brother's death, every year of his 
reign commenced on a different day from the preceding 
one. John was crowned twice in the ordinary manner, 
and he eves repeated the ceremony a third time for a 
special purpose. 

On the first occasion he was crowned at WestminBtet 
by Archbishop Hubert as an elected Sovereign ; again at 
the same place with his beautiful Queen Isabella of Angou- 
leme, after he had obtained a divorce from his first wife 
Had visa or Johanna, heiress to the Earldom of Glou- 
cester, "^ on the ground of relationship within the pro- 
hibited degrees. His third coronation was somewhat 
peculiar, 

Hitherto there had been no Synod held in England 
without the Sovereign's consent. Pope Innocent III., 
however, was desirous of depriving Princes of all ecole* 
siaatical power, and Hubert, the Archbishop, directed 
by the Pope, began to disregard the commands of the 
King, for whom he had previously expressed such great 
attachment. So he convened and held a Synod, not- 
withstanding a prohibition from the King's Justiciary. 
This was followed by a foolish worldly display on the 
part of the representative of Him who declared His king- 
A.a ISOt dom was not of this world. The King kept his Christ- 
mas with regal dignity at Guildford, and the Archbishop 
affected to keep his Chi-istmas at Gantertiiiry with equal 

* He hbd bepn compelled to mury her when theT tbiq both jonng; 
bnt her ffitat«>, however valuable to John as Earl of Mortawne, were ol 
little coiuec|ueiioe to the King of England. — Lin^rd, Vol. 11., page lEiO. 
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pomp and eplendonr, which bo piqued tho Kiog, that to Cm r. X XX. 
ponish his vanity John c&used bimaelf to be crovnied buid, 
again at Cantorbury on Eaater Day (26th March, 1201), vS, L.p. 2(0. 
Bolely with a view to put tho Primate to a great expense. 
Thas a quarrel between the King and the Archbiahop was 
the occoBion of the third coronation. 

We will pasa over the war with France, the capture 
(1st August, 1203), imprisonment, and murder of Frinoe 
Arthur. Tradition says he was pnt out of existence by 
John's order, if not murdered by John's own hand, an 
imputation he never took the trouble to deny ; and before 
the end of 1204 Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Tonraine 
were rent tcom the Crown of England. 

While the King was experiencing these humiliating 
defeats abroad, bo did not loae sight of his position at 
home, but wrote from Vemeuil, in Normandy, 9th Jan., ^.n, 1203. 
1203, to hie Justiciary (Geoflfrey Fitz-Pierre, Earl of 
KsEsx), t^nd Beginold de Cornhull, the Sheriff of Kent 
(who ftppcars to have been a faithful adherent of the 
King), commanding them to deliver up the Castle of 
CluUeham [Ghilbam] to the Earl of LeicBEter, "to guard Patent Boll, 
it so long as shall please us." This mandate does not j^^^^'^ 
appear to have been obeyed, for on the 25th of February 
following he wrote again to tho Sheriff from Bouen, in 
Normandy, commanding him without delay to deUver the 
Castle to Thomas de Erlege, the Earl'e steward. Tho 
letter concludes, "Enow thou that we should not have ib., memb. l 
sent it to thee by thy clerk unless wo wished it to bs 
done." 

Towards the close of 1208 John returned from France, 
landed at Portsmouth and proceeded at once to Canter- 
bury, where he kept Me Christmas festival with great 
solemnity.* 

Daring the Primacy of Hubert there was a great tud 
long controversy between the King and the monks of 
Saint Augustine touching the right of tho patronage of 
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Caw. XXX, tho Church of Faversham. The Archbishop persuaded 
King John that the adTOwson was veBted in him, and a 
vacancy having occurred, the King presented and sent 
his clerk to FaTorsham to be admitted. The Abbot and 
monks of Saint Augustine refused to comply with the 
mandate, ejected the clerk, took poaseasion of the church 
by force, and held it. Upon this the King ordered 
Beginold de Comhull, the Sheriff, to raise the posse 
comitatut and restore his presentee. In doing this they 
had to resort to violenoe, and according to Lambarde 
were driven to eject the monks " by the hair and heels." 
Several were beaten and wounded in the aBray. John, 

Hanu, p. 123. Cardinal of St. Stephen, the Pope's Legate for Scotland, 
happening to be passing through Canterbury at the time, 
sojourned at the Monastery, when the Abbot and monks 
formally complained of the arbitrary conduct of the King, 
and were of course advised to appeal to the Fope, who 
appointed a CommisBion to enquire into the matter. In 
the meantime the monks bribed King John with 200 
marks and a fine palfrey, and thus secured his future 
protection. 

Hubert, the first Archbishop that was made a Chan- 
cellor, though Chancellors had been made Archbishops, 
died on 13th July, 1205, at the Manor House at Teynham 
in this county, where he and some of Ms predecessors 
frequently resided.* He was buried in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, The Archbishop's death was attended with more 
serious results to the King than the war with France in 
which he was involved, though when informed of it, he 
declared "he never was King till then." 

A dispute had for some time existed as to whether the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was to be chosen by the monks 
of Christ Church in that city or by the Suf&agan Bishops 
of the Province. The Bishops were at thie time under the 

* Acoonlinf- to Lunbude, Tej^itum had not, in hu dty, an eDviable 
notoriat]' for ita lalubritj : — 

" Ho that will not Uts long, 
Let him dwell in Uonton, Teuliam, or Tang." 
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influence of the Crown, and the Monks under that of the Chap^^xxx. 
Pope. The real question at isene was, whethei the nomi- Maokiiitodi, 
nation WEia in the King or the Pope. ^'^ ^' P- ^'** 

The baromes aimezed to the BiehopricB gave the possea- 
sors coQBiderable inflnenoe ; it was, therefore, of import- 
anoe that they shonld not be bestowed on the King's 
enemies. The Soyeteign, in truth, not only nominated, 
but had the power of exercising hia veto when the Bishop 
elect was presented for apprOTal. Thus the election yta,e a 
mere matter of form. 

"Where Cathedral churches had been settled in monas- Lingud, 
teries the moulm claimed to exercise all the rights of the " '^ 
Chapter. This waa of minor importance except in the See 
of Canterbury, where the Archbiehop enjoyed so elevated 
a position in Church and State, that hia election interested 
both King and Prelates. The latter claimed the concur- 
rent, if not the exclusive election. On the death of each 
Archbishop this right was disputed by the monks of Christ 
Church. The King always sided with the Prelates ; still 
the monks would not surrender, and when compelled 
to yield, they would not permit it to appear that they 
acquiesced. As soon as Hubert's death at Teynham 
was known in Canterbury, the junior monks assembled 
elande$tiiiely in the night and placed their sub-Prior Regi- 
nald on the Arohiepiscopal throne in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, without the B<^al license or concurrence of the Pre- 
lates, and at once sent him to Borne for the Pontiffs ap- 
proval. A deputation &om the Bishops of the Province 
of Canterbory followed him with a proteet against his 
election. The King wished to secure the appointment for 
his justiciary, John de Gray, Bishop of Norwich, and 
hastening to Canterbury two days after the death of the 
Primate, called the brotherhood t<^ther, and secured 
the election of de Gray. John again visited Canter- 
bury in December, 1206, and on the 11th of that mouth 
he wrote to the Pope and despatched six monks with Patent Ball, 
authority to act for the whole body. The Pope, however, ^^t^L 
set aside the elections of both Beginold and the Bishop of 
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Norwich, and the monks in Borne on hia mandate elected 
Stephen Langton, an Englishman, whom the Pope himself 
consecrated at Viterbo. John, incensed at this, declared 
that Langton shonid not set foot in England. The Pontiff 
vrote to Boothe the Monarch, but to no purpose, and it 
became evident that there was to be a trial of strength. 

I may here remark that until the lafit year of his 
reign, John appears to have posBeased the attachment 
and loyalty of the men of Kent ; though it most not 
be forgotten that bands of foreign mercenaries were con- 
stantly landing on our coast, to serve under him as they 
had done under King Stephen, and they no doubt over- 
awed the inhabitants. 

John first addressed a letter, dated March 11, 1208, "To 
all the men of Kent," in which he informs them that Mas- 
ter Simon de Langton had come to him at Winchester and 
demanded before the biEhops there that he should receive 
his brother as Archbishop of Canterbury, and put himself 
at his (the Archbishop's) mercy. The King tells them that 
he writes this "that they may learn the evil and injury thus 
done to him." Instead of complying with this demand, he 
issued his writ, directed to the citizens of Canterbury, tlio 
Eing's men of Middleton (Milton), and to all the knights 
and free tenants of Kent, commanding them to do those 
things which Fnlk de Cantilupe and Reginald de Combull 
(the Sheriff) should intimate to them on the King's behalf 
concerning the monks of Holy Trinity, Cauterbnry, and 
in default the King would seize their bodies and chattels. 
Thus instructed, a body of armed men drove the monks 
from their convent, compelled them to cross the sea, 
and took possession of their lands for the Crown. As a 
reprisal, the Pope laid the whole kingdom on a certain 
day under an interdict. By way of rejoinder, John next 
ordered his Sheriff in every county to seize for his own 
use the property of every man who should obey the Pope's 
interdict. The appointed day arrived (the Monday after 
Palm Sunday, March 81, 1208), and aii the churches were 
dosed, no bell tolled, no service was solemnly performed : 
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tha dead were bnried in nnconaecrated ground, sennons OH* f. JE XX. 
vere preached on the Snodajra in the churchyardB, while 
mamages and churchinga took place in the porch of the 
edifice. 

Mach of the E^ing's time was now spent in Eent, 
BoBsex, and Sarrey. On four different occasions during 
the years 1209, 1211, and 1218 he visited Chilham 
Castle;'^ and nt one of these visits, according to Lam- 
barde, he met Archbishop Langton with a view to a 
reconciliation. 

For font long years John affected to despise the thnn- 
der of Borne. Innocent, thus finding his "apostolic ar- 
tillery" of no avail, proceeded to absolve the vassals of 
the King &om their oath of fealty, and exhorted them to 
dethrone him. In Philip of France he found a willing i.i>,1ZUl 
son of the Church, who was ready to obey the pontiff and 
at the same time gratify his own ambition. He soon pre- 
pared a fleet, and assembled a large army for the purpose 
of invading England. The King, aroused by this intelli- 
gence, appealed to his barons. Among the few who con- 
tinued faithful to him were Hugh Nevill, the chief Fores- 
ter, William de Wrotham, Warden of the Ports, and Begi- 
nald de Gornhnll, Sheriff of Eent. He next summoned 
all hie tenants in chief to meet him at Dover under pain HoBnihed, 
of forfeiting their fiefs; there being no standing army at ^oLn.,p.30(L 
this time. Every man able to bear arms was ordered to 
the oout of Kent under the penalty of " culvert age," + and 
the fleet was ordered to assemble at Dover. The Sing's 
orders were so urgent, and his threats were so effectual, 
that in a short time he assembled in Eent more troops 

* The honour uid ciutle of Chilliim were hsld at thii time br k 
mililAry Mrrioe in defence of Dover CHtle, uid iti custodiui «u often Ante, p. 39S. 
changed. Richard, the natttral «aa of Kiitg John, muried Roeda, or Patent B<dL 
Rom de Dover, who inherited it u tho gnnddaughter of Richard de 16 Jolui, 
Vacf, oftflntimes called Richnrd de Dovet ; and John, in eontequcnoe of menb. IS. 
thie manieee, reitored it with other eitatea to "Blchard our ion" in 
light of hit wijfe. 

+ To be gniltj of oulTertaee waa to be a tnmtaiL The culprit forfeited 
all hii propert;, and waa liable to periietual lervitnde. 

The ■lUDQioniei for auembling the arm^ weio directed to the Sberiff 
In caeb eounlf , and for the ehtpi to the buliffi of the tea porta. 
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Chaf. XXX. and eliips than ho could maintain,* vliich compelled 
him to Bend away a part of his fleet, and to redace his 
army to 60,000 of the most warlike men, who were en- 
camped and awaiting the threatened inTasion on Barluun 
Downs. 

Buhim These Downs (upon which a Bomaji encampment was 

once formed) have acquired in Eoet Kent almost as mach 
celebrity aa Penenden Heath in AVeet Eent. Gradual en- 
closores, if not enoroaohments, have lesaened the extent 
of both. Hasted eays in his day the Downs were upwards 
of four miles in length, and about a mile in width in the 
medium, with rising ground towards the east and sloping 
towards the south. The road &om Canterbury to Dover, 
with the names of the villages, have nearly all been pre- 
served &om our earheet history. Taking the names from 
Domesday (with the exception of the two first), we have, 

Ai)t«, p. 14.<, on quitting Canterbury, Kasentstrete [Cffisar's Boad] , in 
modern times colled the Old Dover Boad ; Natineotdme 
[Nackington] ; Brige, Bimies [Bishop sbourne] ; Berhion 
[Barham] ; Sibertswah, Colret [Coldred] ; EttcelU [Ewell] ; 
Bocheland [Bucklond] ; Cerl&ntone [Charlton]. Edisham 
[Adisham] downs to the north, with Barham Downs, 
must, in King John's time, have formed one vast, wild, 
and unenclosed district, and was an eligible spot for 
the encampment of 60,000 men. A considerable portion 
of this army were Flemings ; about 12,000 were Welsh- 

LinguJ, men. As the English and foreign knights reached Can- 

VoLiL,p.lM. tgrbory (May, 1218) to join the army, they received 
gratuities from the Eing.i Holinshed says, if this army of 

Vol II., p. 30,'. 60,000 had all been of one mind, and bent on the service 
of the King and defence of the country, there was not 
a prince in Christendom who could have withstood them ; 
but of that portion which comprised his own sabjects, how 



The King retuDed onlT "the men of uma, yeomen, and freoholden," 
with the croevbowmen and archer*. "TherB cuna likewiie to the King's 
aid at the ume time theBiihopof Norwiah, out of Ireland, bringing with 
him &00 men of arnu, and a great aott of other honemas." — BoCituAid, 



nun LHV mvii oi 
ToL II., p. 303. 
f John had a mint at Onnteibuiy. 
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few there were on whose fidelity he could depend. The Cmr. XXX. 
barons had at last become his implacable enemies. 

The fleet assembled on our coast sailed across the chan- 
nel, captured a squadron in the month of the Seine, des- 
troyed the ships in the harbour of Fecamp, and burnt the 
town of Dieppe. 

While the two mouarohs were with equal ardour prepar- 
ing for the further destruction of human life, John, who 
had taken up his residence at Temple -E well, near Dover 
(7th May, 1218), was informed of the arrival, on the oppo- 
site coast, of Pandulph, on envoy from Borne. He in- 
vited bitTi to England, and we need not stop to record the 
degrading resignation of the British Isles by the King to 
Pandulph, the representative of the See of Borne. The 
King of France was at once solicited by the Pope to aban- 
don his threatened invasion of England ; but before he 
could make up his mind to do so, he resolved on ponishing 
the Earl of Flanders, who had opposed the invasion of 
England. John hastened to the Earl's assistance; 800 
French sail laden with military etores and provisions were 
captured by the Cinque Ports Fleet, and more than 100 Mncldatodi, 
vesselB were burnt by the English. This was the first for- "^"l- ^' P- ^^ 
midable conflict on the sea between the two nations. 

One of the stipulations exacted from the monarch by 
Pandulph was that Langton should be acknowledged 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that all the outlawries should 
he reversed, and the exiles restored to their posBessions 
before the interdict and excommunication should be res- 
cinded. John submitted, and invited Langton and the 
exiled Bishops and monks of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
to return. They assembled at Winchester, John was 
reconciled to Langton (who throughout his primacy ap- 
pears to have exercised his powers as became an English- 
man), and the sentence of excommunication was publicly 
revoked at the entrance of the Cathedral. The losses of 
the sufferers, clerical and lay, during their exile were 
enormous ; their property had been pillaged, woods felled, 
and houses burnt. The King was unable to meet their 
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Ceap. XXX. demands, bat a compromiEe took placo, and the interdict 
waa at laEt removed, followed by a Charter to the clergy 
confirming their right of free election. 

From this time until the death of John we Eball find 
the Pontiff no longer esponsing the cause of the Primate 
and barons, but siding with the Eiug. 

"Au inglorious campaign in France was followed by 
a Gtill more iuglorions contest with the Barone in Eng- 
land," which resulted in secnring the great Charter at 
A.i>. 1216. Bunnymede on Ifith June, 1216. 

One of the first acts of the Kiug after granting Magna 
Cbarta was to restore Rocheater Castle to Arohhiahop 
Langton. He then secretly departed to Southampton and 
croBEed over to the lEle of Wight, &om which place he 
dispatched the Bishops of Worcester and Norwich and Ms 
Chancellor to seek counsel from the Pope, who in vain 
attempted to succour him by excommunicating the Barons, 
and absolving the Kiug from the oaths he had taken to 
them without his (the Pontiff's) consent as lord para- 
mount. He also laid the lands of the Barons under an 
interdict. They, however, remained true to their country 
and the glorious cause tbey had espoused. 

John nest sailed with his faithful fleet from the Isle of 
Wight to Dover, to meet the mercenary soldiers which he 
had again collected, with the assistance of the Earl of 
Flanders and other foreign potentates, coneiEting partly 
Lingard, of soldiers by profession, accustomed to sell their blood 

Vt.LU,,p,l8L (jj, thg iiighest bidder, or needy adventurers who brought 
with tbcm their wives aud families. The Barons became 
alarmed, aud ordered William D'Albiney to take posBCS- 
sion of Rochester Castle (which Archbishop Langton had 
delivered up to them), and put it in a state of defence. 
Before he could do this efl'ectually, John hastened from 
Dover with his army to attack it (18th October, 1215). 
The garrison consisted of ninety-four knights besides 
demi-lances and other soldiers, who manfully defended 
it. The Barons were in possession of London, and had 
taken an oath that if Rochester Castle wae attacked they 
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would aid the besieged. They accordingly proceeded with Chap. XX2. 
their forces as far as Dartford, •wh&n he&ring that the Eoiiuihsd, 
King was approaohing to give them battle, they feared '^oLii.,p,32B, 
to face the Boyol army, returned to London, and left 
its defenders to their fate. The Castle was repeatedly Lingtrd, 
assailed and as obstinately defended for seven weeks, and Vfl-IL,p.i81. 
when the sappers bad thrown down part of the oatet 
wall the garrison withdrew into the keep. By means 
of a mine one of the angleq was sbatttcred. The Eing 
nrged his men to force their way through tbe breach, bat 
every aesanlt was repulsed with loss. Thus far John had 
met with a snccession of disappointments, but famine at 
last achieved what the besiegers failed to accomplish, and 
when D'Albiney and bis companions bod consumed their 
lost meal they suddenly opened tbe gates and threw them- 
selves on their Sovereign's mercy (December, 1216). 

"Aeoording to Holinjhod, quoting 'The Book that belonged to Vol. 11., p. Mi 
Bimewell Aliboy,' then hod been no li^e more eamestl; entbrced 
Dor mora obitinatel; defended, for that iftet all tlie Umbi of the iwatla 
had been revened and thromi down, they kept the maiter tower till 
half thereof was alio OTcrthroirn, and after kept the other half till 
through famiiie they were oonitnuned to yield, having nothiog bat 
horseflMh and water to ■lutain their Ures witbalL" 

John would have banged aU tbe inaorgent leaders he 
found in it, and bod issued the order, but fearing the 
Barons might retaliate, he consigned the chiefs as pri- 
soners to different castles. According to Wendover, he 
distributed the prisoners of inferior rank as presents 
among Ms retainers ; while Matthew Paris says the ordi- 
nary soldiers, except tbe cross-bow-men, were all banged. 

Tbe King then divided his army and went northward 
with one port of it, and on tba 18th of December, 1216, a.r UUE. 
tbe garrison in charge of Bocbester Castle proceeded to 
Tunbridge and took that castle, belonging to tbe Earl S''}'^f"^w 
of Clare," who, with his brother and Eobert Fitzwalter,+ ' 



from the Earl of Okraoeiter, and kept it for a ieaaon on the KIna'i be* 
half." 
t From whom th* prewnt Baron Fitiwalter claimi to b« dMOMkded. 
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CaAP. XXX. had been excommimicated by name by the Pope. The 
remainder of the Boyal army ander the command of the 
Earl of Salisbnry (the King's natural brother), wasted tbe 
counties round the metropolis, where the chief Btrength of 
the Borone lay. The Men of Kent seem to have been 
treated as adherents of the SoTereign, for though Ebbcz 
and Hertford were ravaged, Kent appears to have escaped. 
The Barons in an evil hour uow called in foreign aid, 
and offered the Crown of England to Louis the Dauphin, 
the eldest son of Phihp, King of France, who, notwith- 

Kuln, standing a prohibition from the Pope, sailed with a ffeet 

Vol.i.,p.27P. of about 700 voBaela from Calais* for the coast of Kent. 
The weather was stormy, the ships were dispersed, and 
many of them were taken by the marinere of the Cinque 
Forts. Louis at last arrived with his army at a place 
in the Isle of Thanet called Stanhore, according to Mat- 

p. 331. thew Paris. Holinshed calls it Stanchore [Stonarf] . 

A.D. 1316. They disembarked at Sandwich, 80th May, 1216, and 

encamped on the shore for three days, where they remained 
without molestation. The Abbot of Saint Augustine 
received directions from the Pope to pronounce Louis 
excommunicated the moment he set foot in England, 
which duty he performed, 

John hastened to Dover, where his army was encamped, 
intending to attack his enemies on their way to London ; 
but doubting the fidelity of his mercenary troops, he first 
provided for the wants of the Castle, where he left the 
brave, renowned, and faithful Governor, Hubert de Burgh, 
in command ; and then returned to Canterbury and pro- 
ceeded to Winchester.! 

* Wttaand, whioh had for oeaturiei bean the (uanl place of embu-k- 
■tion from Frsooe to EngUnd, ftbont (hia ttme gave place to Calais. 

t According to Somner, Stonar !• a place of erentcr antiquity than 
Sandwich. He aayi th&t during the reigo of William Itufua there waa 
a great dispute about it betweflu the Londouen and the Abbot of St. 
Auguatine and hi) men. The Londonen claimed it bb ■ aeaport subject 
to their citf . The King decided in favour of the Abbot. Stonar is not 
mentioned in Domeadaj, as Minster wss paramount; it is sometime! 
vritten in ancient teeorda Eattanort, or the eastern border, alioiv. Or 

$ Yidt King John's Itinerary at the close of this oh^ter. 
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Louia at once marched ■with hie army to Canterbury, Chap. xxx. 
took poBBession of the Castle, and then moved on to itapin, 
Bochester, which made hat a faint reniBtance. Holinshed '^•A-^- p- 278. 
saya he caused all the etrangera [mercenaries] fonnd in it " '^' • 
to be hanged. Up to this time the Ports, and indeed the 
whole comity of Kent, awed it may be presumed by the 
King's foreign auxiliaries, remained faithful to John, but 
the taking of Rochester drew the entire county (except 
Dover) to the Btandsrd of the Dauphin, to whom thoy 
swore fealty. From Boohester Louis proceeded to London, 
where the Barons also swore fealty to him. The Pope now 
sent his Legate to England to publish the Bull of exoom* 
munication againtit the Barons. 

The Dauphin, though never crowned, appears to have 
asenmed the powers of an English Sovereign, and be ap- 
pointed the Archbishop's brother, Simon Langton, bis 
Chancellor. With the help of many of the Flemish and 
foreign troops whom he enticed away from the King, 
Louis became master of most of the southern counties, 
and met with no resistance except during his progress 
through that part of our Forest or Weald which is situate 
in Snasez, when, according to Holinshed, VoLlI.,p.332. 

"A ymuig gBntlunan in thoM p*rta nunod WiQUm de Colliufham, 
being of B vkloroiu mind and loathing fonigu nibjeotion, refiucd to do 
failtr to Louli, and UKmbled 1,D00 onhan, keeping binualF in the 
woodi Kod decert pUoei, vhereof the oonntrj li foil, uid id during all 
thii mr ihowsd hmueU in enem7 to ths Franohmen, alajing no niiall 
nnmber of them, u he took them kt any adTkatago. O vorih<r geatle- 
mu of Bngliih blood 1" 

The Barons in the north requested Louis to complete 
the conquest they had commenced ; but while preparing 
for the expedition, be received a letter Crom the King, his 
father, upbraiding him for leaving the castles of Dover 
and Windsor in the hands of John ; upon which the Eng- 
lish barons with their own troops invested Windsor, while 
Louis marched back to besiege Dover. Having taken pri- 
soner Thomas de Burgb, the captain of Norwich Castle, 
LoniB hoped, by offering to release him, to induce his bro- 
ther Hubert to yield up the Castle; but to no purpose. 
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Obaf. XXX. Hubert; etill valiantly defended it, and Lome, deepairing 
of securing it by force, threatened to hang Hubert's bro- 
ther; this expedient also failed. He then attempted, 
without success, to bribe Hubert, Louis had received 
firom bis father a military engine of a most formidable 
description, oalled the mal-iouin, or bad neighbour, with 
which he expected to make a breach in the vroUs, bot the 
garnBon succeeded in keeping the besiegers at too great a 
distance for this engine to be of any service. Having de- 
clared he would not qait Dover until he had secured the 
castle and pat all within it to death, Louis was compelled 
to turn the Biege into a blockade, and was go employed, 
but to no purpose, for four months.* 

The French and English troops being thus occupied in 
besieging Dover and Windsor Castles, John marched into 
Norfolk and Suffolk, where he committed great ravages. 
Jealousies of their foreigu allies now l>egan to spread among 
the insurgent barons. They saw Dover still in the hands 
of the King, and the men of the Cinque Ports faithful 
to him, and constantly intercepting the supplies from 
France. Most of the places of strength continued to be 
garrisoned by John, and the royal cause began to assume 
a more promising aspect. To stimulate Ms Mends ho hod 
not been sparing of promises, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to the men of Kent and the inhabi- 
tants of the adjoining counties, little more than a month 
before his death : — 
Pfttant Bon, "The King, etc, to nil thou vho ue ivoro together of the ooontiei 

^ ^"^^ "' Kent, Suiwx, aud Surrey, uid Southunpton, and Donfedented for 

^"^^0. 2, jjj^ fidelity uid service, greeting. We randar yon inuiy thanks for thk, 

that you have confederated together foronr fidelity and larvioeiand hare 
retnmed together, [''ei adiaricrm reterii;"] and we requeit yon that 
yon will aoQitantly peiaeiere in our wrvioe and fidelity, and faithfully 
adhere tana, notwithitaading the oath taken by yon, though unwillingly, 
to Lonii, ion of the King of France ; for we have eoncoived no ranoour 
of mind or anger ngninit you by rsiion of that oath, and if we Conoeived 
any we entirely remit it to you. Whoreai, therefore, the tine ia now 
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pnunt whan yoa (wn give iu (uiMiaar, we oommand you, requeitiiig tluit Chaf. XXX. 

yoa will Iw prompt and prepared to come at our oommuid vlierever «• 

ihall oommuid ;od, knowing far certain that we will reward 70a with 
■uah beDeflti and with rach reward*, and will ao preierva yonr anoient 
libertiee and ao augment them thut preeerred, that jna will be lioond to 
Tender oi perpetual thanki ; and thit by aiampla of your reward and of 
the ampUfioation of jrour libartiea, oUiara will the more eagerly and 
willingly aipire to our obedianoe. And in witnees of thii thing, etc. , ire 
tmunait [thia letter] to you. Witneu mywlf, at Oxford, the 3rd day of 
September, in the eighteenth year of am reign. Moreover, thoie who 
enjoy Qo liberty ne will endow with lucli libertiei and liouoiin that thay 
will be bound to render u> peqietniil thanks. Witoeii the lania in tlie 
same year." 

If the life of Jolm had bcou prolonged, it iu Tcrj' iloubt- 
ful ivhat the isBiie of the Gtrugglo might have been ; but 
while ho waa attempting to ford the Wnsh at low -water 
from CrOBB-KeyB to the Fonpdyko, and had cioBsed it him- 
self with the greater part of his axraj, the return of the 
tide suddenly swept away the camagee and horses that 
conveyed all hia baggage and treasure. ThiB brought on 
fever, and he died 19th October, 1216, at Newark Caatle, 
having previously appointed hia son Henry to aucoeed 
him, and having directed hia body to be buried at Wor- 
oeater, near the shrine of St. Wulstan. Though this 
ruler (according to Slacintosh) was the most contempt- VoL L, p. 197. 
ible of princes, his reign was perhaps the most memorable 
portion of our ancient history. 

Creasy tells us that the character and conduct of King p. loe. 
John truly exemplify the evil qualities of a deapot as 
defined by the " Father of History : " 

" He aabrerti the lawa and nugea ot the country, ha Tiolatca women, 
and ha puti people to death witliout triaL" • • • -g^ 
oharaater had a moat imiKirtant effect on onr ConatitDtional hlatoiy. 
* * * At hia death he left England torn by civil war and foreign 
tuTaaton, both of which had been cauied by hia perfidy and tyranny. " 
While Maoaulay writes : — 

" Had John inherited the great qualittea of bit father, of Henry VoL T., p. 10. 
Beanolens, or of the ConqncTor ; nay, had he evin poeaeiaed the martial 
courage ot Stephen, or of Richard, and had the King ot Pranoe at the 
lame time been u incapable at all the other lucceaKira of Hugh Ca^tet 
had been, the Hauio of Plantagrnet moat have riaen to unrivalled 
aacendanoy in Enroiic. Dut juat at thii ooDJunotnre, Franco for the flrat 

time aiaee the death of Cbarlonuigno wm governed by a PrioM of great 
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Chap. XXX. firmneii and iLilit;. On the other hnnA Eogluid, which nnee the battle 

of HxtlogB had been ruled gecerillj bj wite atateameii, alvi^ by bnve 

■oldiere, fell under the doiaiiiioQ of a triflar uid a ooward. From that 
nainent her proepecta brightened. John wat driven from tfonnandy. 
Ths Nomiui noblei were compelled'to nudce their eleotion between the 
bland and the Contiuent. ■ * • >p|^ gr^ l>led^ at a raooa- 
oiliatioa between the English and the Narmana wai the Qreat Charter 
won by their united exertioDa. Here conunenoei the hiatorf of the 
Engliah nation." 

Sir Thomas DnfTua Hardy hae prefixed to Ids edition 
of the Patent BoIIb, King John's Itinerary, which he 
derived from the dates of the variona entries on the 
BoUb. I will close this chapter with extracts from such 
portions of it ae are more immediately connected with this 
monarch's proceedings in Kent, and sach as are likely to 
interest the local reader. John appears to have been con- 
stantly on horseback, and rapidly proceeded from one 
part of the county to another. The dates will be fonnd to 
correspond with those already recorded in describing the 
events of his reign. 

A.T1. IIM, "Northampton, 9th; Cantorhur?, 12th; Shoreham, Wth to 20th. 

June. Th, jUng returned to Normand}-, 29th. 

1201, March. "Cbelnuford, 21at ; Favenham, 24th, 29th ; Canterbury, SSth to SSth." 

After a journey to the weit, the King proceeded to Fnuioe. 

1203, Dm. "John having just returned from Franco prooeeded to Canterbury, 

mb (where he kept the featival of Chriilmas) ; Sutton [at Hone], 2Gth, 
27 th. 

1201, Not. " Canterbury, 6th, 7th ; Winche<t«r, 8th. 

1206,ApriL " Soathwark, 14th ; Booheitar, 14th to Uth ; Dover, 16th to 18th. 

„ July. ■'auiterbury,lSthto20th;Bocherter,20tbi Bexley, 2Iit ; Socheetar, 

22nd ; Windsor, 23rd. 
„ D««. "Lambeth, Rochsater, Canterbury, all on tile lit ; Canterbury, 2ad, 

Srd ; Lambeth, 4th to 6th ; Sutton [at Hodb], 8th ; Canterbury, 10th to 
13th ; Rooheeter, 13th." The TTing then went to the west 

1205, Mnrch. "Lambeth, 24th; Croydon, 24th; OtFord, 20th to 28th; Oare, 29th; 

Bochester, 29th, 30th. 
„ Apdl "Canterbury, 2nd, 3id; Dover, 3rd, 4th; Bomney, 4th, Gth ; Battle, 

6th ; Hailing (Sunei), 7th ; Knep Caatle, 8th ; Arundel, 9th ; South- 
ampton, 10th. 
1207, Jul "Lambeth, let; Beiley, 2nd; Canterbury, 3rd to Sth; Beah«ater, 

eth. 

1206, May. " Rochester, 13th to 15th. 

1209, June. "Knep Caatle, lit; Beitey, Srd; Rochester, 7th, Sth; Ortett (Eoei), 

9t^ ; Chetmatord, 10th. 
„ Oct "Rocherter, 6tb, 7th; Chilham, Sth; Sutton [at Houel Sth; Tower 

of London, 9(b. 
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"Tomr of London, 2nd; OnTMNkd, Srd; Dorer, 4tlij BoahHtcr, Ceap. X3CX 

fith; Sutton, 6thi Wwtminitar, Sth. Tbo King then pioo«eded to ,„ 

IwUnd. ^210, M*y. 

"ThaTowBT, lath; Cbilluun, SOtb. No further tnoa of the King*! 1211, April 
moTamenti bstween M»y and Noveralwr In thi« yetr."* 

"Sotton, 10th to 16th; Boohertar, Ilth, 12th, Uth; Tower, 16Ui, 1213, April 
17th; Anndel, 24th; Levsi, 21th, 2Gth; Battle, 26th, 26th; Dover, 
9Gth ; Bye, 27tb ; WinohelHa, 27th to 30th. 

"Rochetter, 2Dd, Srd; Ctnterbary, 4th to 6th; EwgU [Temple], 7th „ lUy. 
to2eth; Dorar, 13th; Winghun, 29th to 28th; Ew«ll,28Uii Dover, 28U1, 
2»th ; Winghun, 30tli, Slrt. 

"Wmghun, let to 3rd; Chilhun, 3rd, 4th; Oipringe, 6th, eth; „ JnM. 
Bwhsater, Qth to Hh ; Otpringe, 10th ; Chilh&m, Uth, 12th ; Battle, 
13th. 

"Bo«hMter, Gth to 9th; 0<prlnge,Mh; Dover, 9th; Bo«herter, 10th, „ Oet. 
11th. 

"Tower, 2ndtoSth; Satton, 6th; fioeheeter, 6th; Canterhniy, Sth to 1214, Jan. 
loth; Oiqirlnge; 10th; Sutton, 11th, 12th; Tower, 12th, 13th. 

" Bochaitar, 10th ; Sutton, ISth. „ Nor. 

"Tower oTLondoD, 6th; Sutton, 6 th ; Booheitor, 6th, Tth ; Oqtringe, 1216, Huoh. 
7th, Sth ; Canterbni?, 10th ; Dover, 11th. 12th ; Roeheiter, 12th to 
Uth ; Sntlon, 13th, 14th. The King then wont to the north. 

"Sandwioh, 26th to Slat „ Anguit. 

" Dover, Irt to 14th ; Canterbniy, 14th ; Dover, 16lh to 19th ; Cutor- , , Sept. 
bury, 20th to 22nd ; Dover, 22nd ; Canterbury, 23rd to 28th ; Newington, 
28th ; Mailing [Suiaai], 30th. 

" Newington, 2nd to 4th ; Oqiringe, 4th, 6th ; Canterbury, Sth, 6th ; „ Oot 
Dover, 6th ; Canterbury, 7th to ffth ; Oipringe, »th to 11th ; OiUinghan, 
12th ; Bocheater, 13th to 31*t. 

" Rooheater, lit to 30th. „ Hov. 

" Kocheatar, Ut to 6th ; Mailing [auMai], 6tb to Mh ;+ Baigate IMh. „ Dae. 
' The King then proceeded to the north. 

"Windaor, 10th, 20th ; Guildford. 20th to 32nd ; Beigate, 22nd, 23rd; 1216, Apia 
Hailing [Suuex], 23rd; Bocheiter, 24th: Oipringe, 2&th ; Canterbury, 
2S(h, 2Cth ; Dover, 26th to 29th ; Buidwioh, 29th, 30th ; Canterbury, 
30th. 

" CanterbniT, let, 2nd; Folkeatona, 2Dd to 9th; Dover, 11th, 13th; „ Hay. 
Bomney, 12th; Folkeatone, 12th to 16th; Sandwich. 16th to 18th; 
Folkeitone, 19th, 20th ; Canterbury 20tb, 2Ut;; Seaford (Suiaez), 



* In ^ T. D. Hardy'i Itinerary, no mention ii made of the King's 
being in Kent in 1212 ; but Blaanw atatea he wae at Booheater on Son- 
day. JoneO; at Chilham. on Wedneaday, June 12; and at Battel the 
nertd^. 

t It wonld, therefore, appear that John, after granting Magna Cart* 
in June, 1216, prooeaded to tha Iile of Wight, and thenoe to Kent, 
where he remained bom 28th Augoat to 9th DMCinber. 

X Tia King waa in Canterbury on many other ooeaaiona during Ua 
tvign. aametimea mar^ paaaing throngli, and at other timea remaining 
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There ate no less than fonr Sattons In Kent. There 
vas once a castle at Satton-Yalence (or Town- Sutton, 
as it is now mote oommonl; called), but even if built at 
this time, it vaa not on the main-road from London 
to Dov&. I have theiefore ventured to conaidet Sutton- 
at-Eone as the resting place of King John when he came 
into Kent, especially as the Enights HospitallerB were 
posBesBed of the Manot of Sutton- at -Hone during thia 
reign, and Dartford, the Tarmtefort of Domesday, was 
a royal manor. The Hospitallers hod also a manor in 
Dartford. 
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CHAPTEB XXXI. 



IF ire except the formation and incorpOTation of The Ctur. XXXI. 
Seven Handreda, but little has been recorded of oar 
ancient Forest nnder its newly-ooquired name of Th« 
Wtald or Wild of Kent horn the completion of the 
Domesday Sorrey until the death of King John, a period 
of 180 years, but that little it shall be my endeavoni to 
jierpetaate. 

Before I do this, it may not be unprofitable if I Tb«Fot«rt 
shortly refer to the laws by which the forests of Eng- *^ 
land were at this time goveraed, premising that thoo^ 
onr Anglo-Norman monaichs retained and exercised do- 
minion over the unappropriated portions of the Weald, 
as well as the Forest of Blean and other woods in 
Kent, many of which still retain the names of King's 
Woods, they were not held expreuhj for the royal recrea- 
tion of hunting; still, wild boars and other ravenous beasts 
were to be met with in them. Numerons perambulations 
of the royal forests in England may be fonnd in the 
Pnblic Beoord Office, but we look in rain for any per- 
ambulation of a royal forest in Kent at this period of onr 
history. We have also a return made at a somewhat later 
date (28 Edw. I., 1800), which shows that there was no 
Boyal Forest of Chase in Kent at that time. This King 
(Edward), howcTer, appears to have had a hunting seat Cooper'* 
at Newenden, in the Weald, on the borders of Busaox, and ^'^•'~' 
Kent abounded with chases, parks, and warrens, held by 
its barons. 
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Chap. XXXI . Onr Anglo-Saxon Soveieigns, though jealoas of their 
Anta, pTsos. Sylvan rights, did not, bo far as we know, frame any 
general forest laws. Wolves were included among their 
beasts of chase, and it was a breach of the Sing's fran- 
chise, and punishable, to kill them within the assigned 
boundary. Being at length deemed dangeroos to the 
inhabitants, and hurtful to the flocks of a population 
whose wants were daily increasing, they were almost 
exterminated by King Edgar ; whilst the gradual cnltiva- 
tion of the reclaimed soil would naturally reduce the 
number of other wild animals, or drive them to more se- 
cluded spots, thus curtailing the BoyoJ sports. This led 
to the passing, by Sing Canute, at Winchester, of the 
Thoipe, Comtitutionea da Foreita (1016), which is generally treated 

VoL 1.. p. 246. ^ Q^j £j.gj fQ^ggJ. jjQ^g^ f^Jj^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^g ^^^ fOfeStS 

p. 393.'*°'^ as if he had a paramount right over them. The nobles 
might bunt after everything but stags ; while the freemen 
might hunt and sport over their own property, provided 
they did not interfere with the royal chases. 

We will now notice the different descriptions of forests 
and woods as they existed in England before the Conquest, 
in the order in which they are placed by Mr. Eemble, and 
afterwards endeavour to classic those which were situate 
in Eent. 

Kimble, "!■ Th« Bof*! fomti, in whioh ths Kiog granted timber, «otBiiioi].of 

Vol. IL, p. 86. m*at uid paitore, or eatovan. 

2. The foreiti appertuuing to oomnmnitiia end citdei (ay Ive Botnnianu, 
ceeater-wkro-weold, — budiiru»-«cald}, in wMch the King granted 



3. Sm&ll iroodj eppnrtanuit to and part of particular eatatea, bat not 
named, the enjofment of which it oonTejed in tha general tenna of the 
grant as itrram ewn lUvii, Jtc. 

i. Private foreat* or oommoni of foreit ipeeiilly named ai appnr- 
tenant to particular eatatea or given bj favour of the King to the tenant 
of thoae eatatea." 

The principal forests and woods in Kent, SuVrey, and 
Sussex afUr the Conquest are comprised in the following 
list, which ia taken from Ur. Pearson's work. 
(Under Kent) :— 

"The Andred'a wood [then extending aa below, into Snaaei and 
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Blsan [Hauluio] irood, in Wast^te EnadMd, ooateintd MtUe ocni OBIT. XXZL 
tflva iufrv^uoKt" ti the time of DodumUj, '~~ 

Boolialt, probablf BoughtoD-nuiIer-Blsui, 

Csvtmvftrowftlth wood [olio OeaterMttk Wild] probiUf Uu wood) 
tMtween Rooliwter and Haiditooe. 

Clullixik wood [part of it now inoluded in Butwdl F*A]. 

Clurt wood [Cnrt], in the Hnndrad ao called. 

Norwood, near Hems Bay. 

Kp wood, o& the harden of Snuei, Qeai the Bomuejr Hanh. 

Baenling wood, in Eaatry Hundred. 

Baltwood, near Hythe. 

Sandhuimt wood, (I) on the wathem fringe of Andrad'a Weald; (!) 
near lomberhnrat, 

Bbonham wood, north of Serenoaka. 

Weit wood, near Qivivagj." 
(Under Bnsaex): — 

" The Andred'i wood oonred all the north of thiaoonnty, aUrtiiigtha 
ohalk-downi on the iodUi. Detached portione of it wire known aa 
[1] Arundel; (2) A«hdown; (3) Bramber'Wood (Bremberwudo), ahont 
Bnunber; (4) CealtboiKital woodi, probably on the Hnithem ildrta, 
near the Chiltin|toni ; (9) Dallington ; (6) Knap fonat ; (7) SI Leonarda ; 
(8) Waterdown ; (B) -Worth." 

(Under Borrej) : — 

" The Andred'a wood oovei^d the aoathem part of thi« Donntf, and at 
the time of the Domeadky Snrrey almoat every manor had wood-com- 
monage (ly Ira), though often for a venr imall quuildty of itoek." 

Under the firat head, ■'Boyal Foresta," Mr. Eomble Aut*,p.aiH. 
inolndes " Saenling,'' Andred, Blean, and the like." 
The three places thus named by him happen to be 
all in Sent. I do not intend to question the accuracy 
of thia cIafisi£cation, if reckoned afUr the seventh een- 
tnry ; but up to that period I am disposed to rank the 
Andred or Weald under the lecond head, as " the iijlva 
communis of Kent," having been originally set apart for 
the use in common of the fireemen of Uie entire king- 
dom of Kent, the royalty only being in the Grown. When 
Eent ceased to be a distinct kingdom, the King and hia 
Witan, as we have seen, continned to control the eqjoy- ih. 
ment of this forest, and sanctioned the formation of Denes 
in Tuions parts of it, defining them by name, and assign- 

* SMnling wood Mr. PearwHi oonnden waa in Eaatry Hundred, more 
probably Butry Lath, for It vaa then a l>th, bnt all traoa of thli foraat 
q^pean to b« now loat 
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Cha p. XX XL ing the qn&ntnm of pannage which each Till, ham, bnrh, 
or tun ehonld poBHess. Thus, the extenaiye benefits which 
the forest conferred in those days on the entire »hire pre- 
serred it in some mesBore fiDm the absorbing inflaenoe 
of the Charch. When the Saxon rule in England wtta 
drawing to a oloee, the Sovereign b^an to throw off the 
wholeEome control of his Witan, especially in mattere 
affecting forest rights, and by degrees the Crown aoqnired 
absolute dominioa over the unappropriated portions of 
the Weald, and other Eiimilar districts. 

The Norman conquest, with its feudal system, materi- 
ally extended the rights of the Crown over the forests of 
chase. The royal bonndaries were enlarged, and tres- 
passers puniBhed with greater Beverity. The Oonqneror, 
it is said, secured no less than sixty-eight foTeets, defined 
by meteB and bounds, and thirteen chases of smaller ex- 
tent, some of them sitnate in the forests, and 781 parks. 
This necessitated the passing of fresh and more severe 
laws, to be executed by judges specially appointed, with 
separate courts and subordinate officers, while every three 
years the Chief Justice, elected for this especial purpose, 
held a Court, when a survey was made of each forest, and, 
among other precautions, the olaws and ball of the fore 
feet of all the mastiffs in the forest were taken off to pre- 
vent them chasing the deer — & barbarous operation, termed 
"lawing." These courts formed so many local govern- 
ments in almost every part of the kingdom. The only 
privileged subjects at this time were archbishops, bishops,^ 
earls, and barons, who, when attending on the Sovereign 
at his command, or returning home, were empowered to 
kill one or two deer in view of the forester if present, or 
on blowing a horn in his absence; and it is somewhat re- 
markable that this right was not formally abrogated ontil 
the reign of George IV. 
In the royal forests there were usuaUy woods, coverts, 

* Hunting mi then to oommon an e[a«iopal amuiement, that tha 
Cnwn «M enticled, on the dwth of meij biiihop, to have Ui ktnnel ot 
onndi, oi a oampodtian id lieu thuvot 
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and landB, belonging to snltjectB, vhicb were enclosed ; Our. XXXL 

bat no enbject coold out down a tree, tbongh grown on jiuwood, 

hie own freehold, withont view of the forester and licence P- ^'^ 

of the Chief Jnatice, There were also wastee not endoeed, 

open and in common for the benefit of the inhabitants, 

who were more interested in eecnring the herbage aad 

pannage than the wild animals. Agistors were placed 

orer them, who received beasts to pasture at certain stated 

times : provision was also made for the fence month, or 

time for fowning. Then followed the agistment of the 

swine on the mast of the trees, termed pansBge. 

Every age has had its grievance in matters connected 
with the administration of either the forest or the game 
laws. In those dajm the neighbonring cnltivators of the 
soil were constantly soffering from the attempts made by 
the forest officers to recover the pniliens or adjacent lands 
which had been disafforested, and ve/re protected by per- 
ambulation. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicler, William of UaltqeBbnry, 
and other monkish writers, declare that the New Forest 
in Hampshire waa formed and enclosed by the Conqueror, 
by the destmotion of twenty-two churches and chapels, 
and many villages and manors, covering an area of thirty 
miles. They call it an act of merciless ii^jnetice, and tell 
as that William " loved his red deer as if he had been 
their father ; " while this monarch's defenders assert that 
he was not giiilty of the exctsidte violence impnted to him, 
for he did not in tmth form and enclose the New Forest, 
thoagh he' added to it ; and that this particular district 
had always been anprodactive in comparison with other 
parts of the kingdom ; the real grievance being the sub- 
jection of the district to the new and savage laws intro- 
duced by the Normans. 

The reader is famUiar with the demands so often made 
by the nation for a mitigation of the severe enactments 
of the forest laws. Bight at last sabdned might, and 
it is worthy of remark that from the reign of Edward 
L, until ttiat of Henry Viii., when Hampton Coart 
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- was converted into a forest, no other EoyaJ forest had 
been erected ; by which time the rights of the Grown 
had been bo cnrtaUed, that the sanction of Parliament 
was required, and to avoid aroosing the prejudices of the 
people, the name given to it was " Hampton Court Chase" 
instead of forest. 

King Stephen, in his charter, makes a considerable 
concession. He says : — 

"The f OT«it> wbicli my gnndffttlier uidWilliun II., my uncle, nikde 
And beld, I raierre to mjself : >11 tli« otben which King Henry inper- 
added I render up and concede in quiet to the chnrchei and tha 

Notwithstanding thia and anbaequent charters, those 
parts of the forest code which had for their object the 
Reservation of deer were, down to the grant of Magna 
Carta, "written in characters of blood." Henry 11. and 
Bichard I. continued to increase and enlarge them, and 
King John followed their example, until a large part 
of the kingdom had become forests; and so long as a 
district was afforested, corn could not be grown there. 
The provisions for the removal of these grievances are 
found in chaps. 47 and 46 of the Great Charter, which 
threw open all those made since the aommencement of 
that King's reign, appointed twelve knights to bo chosen 
in the court of each county, and empowered them to 
inquire upon oath into all evil customs of forests and 
warrens, and foresters and watreaeTS, and authorized 
them to abolish such customs within forty days, provided 
notice were previously given to the King oi his Justiciary. 

Up to this time the King could have made a forest 
for his delight and recreation wherever he pleased. The 
course taken was to issue a Boyal mandate directed to 
commissioners, in which the Sovereign declared his will 
to make one in a certain place or county, and empowered 
them to bound, mete, and encompass it in snch a manner 
as to be discernible. The proceedings wore all recorded, 
and the Sheriff made proclamation thereof throughout the 
oounty. It then became a chase only, and not a forest, 
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until the King had appointed verdererB, foresten, and Chap, xxxt. 
other officers over it. 

But to return to the Weald. In addition to the new Ante, 
court of The Seven Hundreds, formed, ss I think I am ci»p.XKVlL 
justified in stating:, o^'"' the Conquest by the Sovereign, 
out of the Weald, Brenchlej (Brenohesle) became a Hun- 
dred; Harden (Murdenne), though appurtenant to Mid- 
dleton, was also formed into a separate Hundred ; as was 
Codsheath (Godeshethe). The Lowy* of Tunbridge, en- 
compassed by the Hundred of Waohlingstone, constituted 
a separate jorisdiction, and the other imappropriated 
portions of the district were soon assigned to the above 
and Eidjoicing Hundreds. 

The two chief and distinctive features, however, in the 
Weald of Kent at the time of the Conquest, were — 

1. Its Abbbhos of Manors. 

2. Its Assbhob op Waste IiAitDs. 
We will speak of each in this order. 

(1.) With the complete establishment of the feudal 
system in Kent, the formation of denes no doubt ceased ; 
those therefore which were held at this time by the new 
tenants in capite of the Crown, wero held in respect of 
manors (now first so called) situate in other j^s of 
the county; which we have eeen varied in number 
and size ; f and such portions of the Weald as hod not 
been so enclosed or set apart, were claimed by the Sove- 
reign as Lord F&ramount,J and were soon parcelled out 
among his favourites, no longer as denes but as manors. 
They were the first manors in the Weald; for being in Thaflnt 
_ — ■ . — ■ ■ — Muion in the 

* A Leuotkrft, Leagk, or Lovj, mt often Miigned to t, religioiu houM. 
Battle Abbef poMswed one. 

t I 1»Te ilremdy noUced In Ctu^r X. that tha tarm " dena " u dif ■ Ante,*r. 87. 



Kent; the latter, hfl'ai 
•wine;" while in Buj 
amon^ downs— a iheltt 
Wert Duoi — Oviiij;deii 
to." — Hittory o/Sumc 

X The BxtennTe vxA forfeited pooeuioiil of OAo, Biihop of Batenx, 
tltut« in the Weald and iti *idnltj, ireia le-grantad to other ^voiitee. 



' while in Bustei it almoit invuiablj ugniflei a boUov iilai 

^ downs— a ihelter far sheep. "Thai we iiava two Boat and two 

West Dsaoi — Oviiij;deiui, BotUngdean, Balidsan, the Mardene, Pangdean, 
-" " -Butoryo/SuMcc, ToL L, p. 6, 
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Chap. XXXI. the Weald, the nece^Gity of attaching denes to the new 
grants, as in former times, did not exist. These nowly- 
created manors were much smaller than the old onee, 
and I do not rememher to have met with an; teithin 
the district which extended over lands sitnate oai of it. 
Again, lesser manors were carved out of these newly- 
created onee, but all of them mast hare existed before 
the year 1200, when the act prohibiting subinfeudation 
WB8 passed. The manors, like the denes, mi^t be of 
any size ; but &om the denes the lords of the ontlying 
manors continued at this time to appropriate to their 
own nse the trees growing thereon, as the freehold still 
remained in them. 

NowMtebud* (2.) The other distiuctiTe feature was the absence of 
waste lands or " out-rtmnings," We have seen that in 
the adjoining and fertile district of Bonmey Marsh (differ- 
ing 80 materially in every other respect), there were no 
waste lands ; the Marsh was reclaimed from the eea, while 
the Weald was the common land, first of the kingdom, 
and afterwfurds of the whole county ; and, by a custom 
which prevailed throughout the district, under the name 
of "land peerage," or "land ownership," the owners of 
the land on each side of the highways claimed the pro- 
perty of the soil and of the trees growing thereon, in ex- 
clusion of the lord. 

As men were content to take up their abode in the 
Weald, and gradually clear the wood, so the denes and 
manors were in time allotted into tenancies, formed 
into boroughs or townships, and united to hundreds. 
Still considerable portions of the Weald, in Sussex as 
well as in Kent, long retained their forest character. We 
may instance the Leuga or Lowy of Tunbridgo with the 
land in its vicinity. One of the favourite companions in 
arms of the Conqueror, we haye seen was Richard Fitz . 
Gislebert, who after bis settlement in England appears to 
have taken the name of Bichard de Tonebridge. This is 
the more remarkable, because Tunbridge is not returned 
in Domesday by name (not probably as unimportant, bat 



Ante, p. 3 



Tanbridge. 



Ante, p. 222. 
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becaneo it was out of the county juriBdiction), irhile Had- Cb*j- XXII. 

low and Tndely, on the noith and south sides of it, and 

both poBBessing chnrches at that time, are mentioned. 

It may be here observed that, as a role, towns with the 

enffix of " bridge," are not deemed of the same antiquity 

OS those with " ford," as Ayleaford, Otford, Dartford, and 

many other places. 

The reolfuming of this portion of the 'Weald, the con- 
Btmction of its bribes and castle, and its position near 
the borders of the oonnty of Sussex might have led to its 
acquiring a new name (not uncommon at that time) which 
Richard Fitz Gislebeit adopted, nearly oil his extensive 
Eentish possessions being in its immediate vicinity." 

Lambarde, under "Tunbridge," tells us that round 
about it there was in his day a territory oolled the Lowy, 
being a French league of ground originally allotted to 
Richard Fitz Gislebert is exchange for a town in Nor- 
mandy called Briounie [Brionne] , and that the land 
round it was first measured with a line which was 
brought to England, and the same quantity of land at 
Tunbridge was substituted for the poBsession in Nor- 
mandy. The Earls of Gloncester, the deBcendants of 
Richard de Tonebridge, were constantly at variance with 
the See of Canterbury as to whether the Lowy was held of 
the Crown or of the Archbishop, and as to its privileges.^ 
This, as has already been stated, was one of the subjects 
of contention between Beoket and Henry n., a question Ants, p. 339. 
which finally was set at rest by perambnlationa made at 
a later period. 

The original castle was razed to the ground the year 
following the acoeBsion of William BofuB (1088), but it LnU, r. 227 
was immediately rebuilt. Phihpott (who does not often 

* Though Rich«rd ■ 

uid Eut Bwmiiig. 1.- .— — — , ^ „ , 

Urgeit andarteoamt in this loolitr. The Conqueror klao oonfeired on 
bim 38 iniuiDn in Surrey, 35 in Eiiei, 99 in Suffolk, Hare being the 
primnpil one, tTom wbiob be wm often uUed Uiohkrd de Clare. 

t Huiii qaoting " Sir B. Atldni in Olonootenhin," tKjt Ulohud da 
Tonebridjc* e --■----' "- ---■'-• "- •—>-'-■-'-— • ■ 

uiaimtljr heJi 
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Ohaf. XXXL give Hb anthority) saya Odo was impriaoned in the fortresB 
of Tunbridge, bat made Mb eacape from it. 

Part of the Lowy extending toTOidB Snesex, since 
known as the South Frith, contained an extensive chose. 
In the opposite direction the forest covered that portion 
of the Lowy since called the North Frith, while Marourde 
(Mereworth) and Fecebam (West Feckham), situate at the 
northern extremity of the Weald, included a district after- 
wards known as the Enrst Wood ; and Brenchley, Gond- 
hurst (with its frith woods), Lamberhnrst, Cranbrook, and 
Hawkhnrst, in a southerly direction, were chiefly covered 
vith wood, and so continued, especially in the vicinity of 
Combwell and Flimwell, ontil the present oentnry. 
Before we proceed, I will endeavour to famish a mean- 
' ing for the terms Humt and I'riiU, frequently met with 
in this and other coantiea, bat especially in the district 
of the Weald. 

Hunt Hurst, in Saxon, Hyrst, is " ft wood or grove of trees," 

according to Toulmin. The Harets, as Penahurat, ac- 
cording to Taylor, were the denser portions of the forest. 

Frith. "Frith" or "frid" ia Saxon for peace. Woods, we 

have seen, were heathen sanctuaries where peace was 
encouraged. Thus there was a frithmote in Cheshire; 

Boiworth. frithman, "one belonging to a peace community ; " frith- 
• year, "the year of jubilee or of meeting for peace;" 
frithdom, "liberty, freedom;" Mth-breach, "the break- 
ing of the peace." These Mthmotes and frithgilds were 
held in the foreets and woods, and as open spaces must 
have been prepared and preserved for them, are we 
not justified in concluding that, as what in the sea would 
be a strait between two lands, and in a forest would 
be, according to Sir Edward Coke, a plain or lawn 
between woods ; so when Christianity became firmly 
established in Kent these &ids or fiitha (now s<nnetime8 
corrupted into " frights") were often set apart and appro- 
priated as places of chaae for deer and wild beasts, not in 
Kent only but throu^out England."" The Mths in Tun- 
* I tav] ijutuice tb« Fright Wooda of Hr. B«isiford Hope, M.P. , dmt 
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bridge and elsewhere, when no longer required or set Chat. XXXI. 
apart and preserved ae chases, reverted to ordioBry woods, 
though they still retained their name. 

The Lowy of Tnnbridge with its honour, castle, manor, 
priory, and forest, h'ad now become a place of consider- 
able note and poasesaed many privileges, bnt as they were 
sot fnlly establiehed until the reign of Edward I., I will 
defer noticing them for the present. 

The following translation from the Court BoUs in the 
reign of King John will prove that even before the passing 
of Magna Carta the liberty of the sobject was not lost 
sight of at Tunbridge ; and that a settled form of plaint, 
recently revived in oar new Connty Courts, had been then 
adopted. 

"Kent— Enitkoe Fiti William oompUioi that Hugh da Pediun, oon- 1 John 
■UblB of ToDebiidga, wiokodl; and agaimt the king*! petae took faim uid (April, 1200). 
impriioDod him [in runbiidge Cutis] bf hii fmce, ud detuned him for 
flvB dtya, contniy to bond and pledge, and took (lomhini chattels to tha 
Tklue of wven meAi. 

" Hogh defend* the vhola, Toid itj woid, and aayi that then he wu 
not oonitable, and he oSen to the Loid King one mark to hare a lawful 
Inquisition." 

From the forest and Lowy of Tnnbridge, with its 
neigbbonring hursts, friths, and woods, we will now turn 
to some of the extensive territories thronghout the shire 
which were converted into manors by the Conqueror, and 
possesaed the right of pannage in certain denes in the 
Weald. It will, however, be auffioient for my present 
purpose to notice three of them, viz.. Aldington, Chilham, 
and Wye. But let me first remind the reader that this 



Bedgeburjr ; also a niBTior and funi in Bethsnden, oalled Frid Farm, 
which extended to TeatardeD. Frid Faim In Ottarden was given to the 
Nunnery oi Davington, in tbe nign of Henry IIL, by Hamon at Frith. 
There wai a Frid Wood In Borden and Huiston. Kin^ Charlea I. granted 
to George Dokeof BuckinEbam BOO oak treei out of hu —"J -- ii-S ihjtk i 

and other woods in OiUingham, in Kent, in addition tt . ,. ... , 

Jainei I. had given him fnim Hilton tor the enUigBment of hii park at 
Bait Beanlieo, in Enei. The manor of Frith, or Fright, in Ouston, 
(□□« corrupted into " Qtuton FUt,") between Dover and Deal, wai for- 
merly part of the tarritoriei of the oanoni of Saint Martin, Dover : 
while the poMemona of the lee of Canterbury at Aldington indnded 
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Cuts. XXXI. right of pannage (pamagium) meant not only the ranning 
" and feeding of hogs in the forest, bnt also the price or 
rate paid for their so running,'^ afterwards merged into 
fixed rents for th&land. 
The Uuior d Aldington was held b; the Archbishops of Ganterbnry, 
■*"*°8'°^ and now belongs to Mr. Deedes, of Sandling Part. It was 
and still is the largest m&nor in Kent. It extends beyond 
the site of its former park and demesne lands through 
portions of Bomney Marsh to Lydd and the Isle of Oxney 
(Oxney Ferry is still appurtenant to it). It then spreads 
over parts of Shadoxhurst, Woodchuroh, Tenterden, Bol- 
venden, Sondhnrst, and Benenden, including some of the 
ancient boroughs and townsliipa now constituting parishes 
on the borders of the Weald. It possesses forty-four 
denes, which is about four times the number of any 
other manor. 

The Honor, Castle, and Manor of Chilham were held 
by Bishop Odo. After his disgrace, the Conqueror placed 
the defence of Dover Castle in the hands of John de 
Fiennes, his kinsman, and eight other knights, and as- 
signed to them part of Odo'e forfeited possessions in Kent, 
including those in the Weald,! to enable them to main- 
tain it. Fulbert (sometimes called Sir Fulbert de Dover) 
was retnmed as Odo's imder-tenant in Domesday, and he 
became the tenant in chief of this ancient possession as 
one of the eight knights, and performed for this and other 
manors in Kent, ward to Dover Castle for twenty weeks 
yearly. J Mr. Charles Stewart Hardy is the present 
owner. It possesses eleven scattered denes, which extend 
over ports of Egertos, Boughton Malherbe, Smarden, 



Ant«,p.S!'. 



Hut«d, 
Vol. III. 
p. 127. 



in the libertiu o 

fuU««e. 

t If the reader irill reTer to Table No. 1, Chnpter XXL, he will find 
that, Tith the eioeption of Neweoden end Tiffenden, all the lands 
litaate in the Weald end apeoified in Domefdey vere allotted to OdiL 

t The other seven knighti were William de Albrinci*, William da 
Anic, JeSnj de Peverel, William Maminoth, Kobert de Port, Hugh de 
CreTeqner, and Adun Fitiwilliam. and they had to provide 1,000 men 
for the defenoe of Dorer Caatle, which waa oallad Caatle-Qoard Mirice. 
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Heodcom, Frittenden, Oondhnrst, and Hawkh^rst ; vliile Chap, xzxl 
Wye, the third m&nor I propose noyr to refer to, poBBessed Ths Boyd 
extensive rights over the Weald. As a royal viU, its an- ^""" "' 
tiqnity and pre-eminence had classed it in Anglo-Saxon ^. 23s. 
times among the laths of Kent, and as paramount over 
twenty-two hundreds. In those days it was a privilege 
■'of tiie men of the lands in Wye to guard the King at lukini'i 
Canterbury and at Bandvich for three days, if the King l)*^™*}-- 
oame there." 

The transfer of this manor by the Conqneror to the 
newly founded Abbey of Battel, situate in another shire, 
was fatal to its importance ; ecclesiastical and local jea- 
lousies changed the name of the Lath, and Wye was in 
time shorn of much of its consequence. 

The Chronicles of Battel Abbey were published in 1846, Battel Abbey, 
and have been since translated by Mr, M. A. Lower. PP- "2. 73- 
They let us into the private history of the Abbey, in- 
cluding the malfeasance of the bailiff of their head manor 
of Wye, during the reign of Henry I., when a custos 
named Gaus&id was appointed, who was unskilled in 
learning, but a good man of business ; he discovered that 
/ a serv.'uit of the last Abbot, named Bobert de Chilton 
(the baUiff of Wye), bad neglected his duties, and refused 
to do justice,* relying on the support of the nobles of 
the county of Kent. The Custos summoned the Bai- 
liff and his friends to attend at the Abbey. Fuilbert de 
Chilham, and other barons from Kent, attended with the 
Bailiff, at the Abbey, at the appointed time, and were hos- 
pitably entertain^. The men of Kent contended that 
the hearing should be in their own ehire and not at the 
Abbey. The Custos told them they conld not question the 



uid ioto the BdjoiiiinE w .. .._ 

Ennted to Lord de Fieones ; bnt ^ins Jahn nude oampemMtlon to the 
lunily and renimed tiie po m erion, ana tbe penonel umoe of the eight 
miliWy knights and their dependenti wu in the next reign [Henrj IlL] 
oODTDrtod into money payment*. 

* Thii defenlter believed that the provinoe of Cuit«tbury in» mffl- 
eiontl; powerfnl to enable him to recUE the lawful slum of the Abbey of 
Battvl with impunity. 
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Ooix. XXXI . competency of the Court, as it waa the King's. Upon 
which the Kentish men angrily attempted to break out of 
oonrt ; but Gausfrid ordered the doora of the Abbey to be 
looked, and threatened to report them to the King. Rea- 
son prevailed ; the Oaetos proved the waste which had been 
committed; Bobert de Chilton was adjudged guilty, and 
sued for pardon, which he obtained on payment of a fine 
of £10 of silver, and ten bushels of com. Master Gaus- 
frid then committed the Uanor of Wye and the afFairs 
of the Abbey to faithful men for reformation. A family 
named Raymonds afterwards became the stewards of the 
PhOipott,- Abbey, and gave their name to a lesser manor at Wye, now 
P- ^*- belonging to Mr. Carter, of Kennington Hall. 

Wreck at '^^ cbronlcles next record a wreck which happened 

Dsngtnunh. during the same reign (Hen. I.), at Dengemarsh, near 
Lydd, which had always been repnted a member of Wye. 
, A ship laden with royal ornaments, and much shattered 
by the waves, was caet ashore at Dengemarsh, and as it 
could not be repaired, the King's cbllectora came to seize 
it at the time allotted by custom. This was opposed by 
the authorities of the Abbey. The King, not wishing to 
injure the Abbey, ordered the cargo to be disposed of as 
they thou^t best, and thus tacitly recognised their ri^t. 
Hawkhnnt. Hawkhurst formed in process of time an extensive border 

parish, a very small part of it being in Sussex, and con- 
tained some of the principal denes of the Manor of Wye. 
In the reign of King John, the Abbot of Battel demised the 
lands in the ville of Hawkhurst belonging to the Abbey to 
Kilborn, "his men of Hawkhurst," the rent reserved being £10, 

p. IM. twenty hens, and 250 eggs. The room over the north 

pOrch of Hawkhnrst Church was formerly called the 
Treasury, where, no doubt, the Cnstos of the Abbey at- 
tended to receive his rents. Wye had denes also in Ten- 
terden, Granbrook, Woodchurch, High Halden, Flnck- 
ley, and Bethersden. Its hberties extended over whole 
parishes in East Kent, and included parts of West Hythc, 
Dengemarsh, in Lydd, and even entered Sussex, as large 
payments are still made to this manor, from Guldeforde 
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or East Guildford, vMcli ie the only entire Sueeexparitib Chat. XXXI. 

on tlie east side of the Bother ; and this renders it prob- 
able that Guldeford was at one time part of Sent and 
not 8aBBez. 

Bat little has been handed down to ns respecting the 
early history of the other portions of the dietriot. How 
could it be otherwise when it was so inaccessible ? We 
can only trace its history through the Anglo-Saxon 
charters quoted in Chapters IX., X., and XV. These 
charters, it has been already stated, are silent respecting 
Tenterden and Cranbrook, 

" Tenterden," according to Mr. Edmunds in his " Boots Tenterden. 
of Flace-Names," is of Anglo-Saxon origin, &om thcffn 
and (i»iu, " the nobleman's hollow ;" while " Cranbrook," Cnmbrook. 
also a name of old English origin, may either denote that 
cranes were to be found there, or the prefix was intended 
for a man's name. With Tenterden and Cranbrook other 
places of minor importance reared their heads. Up to this 
time it was competont for the owner of a deae by sub- 
infeudation to convert it into a manor, receiving a fixed 
rent in lieu of pannage ; and when the tenant in capite 
resided at a diutance, and could not conveniently avail 
himself of his privileges, it was his interest to do so. For 
example, Aldreden, in Sandhurst (on the borders of 
Sussex), was a dene appurtenant to the ancient manor of 
Aerise (between Folkestone and Dover), and was converted 
from a dene to a lesser manor, bat still held of the lord of 
Aerise as the chief lord of the fee. These conversions, 
and the creation of new manors, and the grouping of 
denes, led to the formation of new boroughs ; and by the 
end of the reign of King John, we begin to trace, in the 
existing public records, the names of nearly all the pre- 
sent parishes formed out of these new manors, denes, and 
boroughs, without any regard to their civil boundaries; 
aoBt of them, however, being thinly populated, are of 
greater extent than the parishes in other parts of the 
county. I will only further remark that in these new 
creations the moor, the heath, and the village green were 
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Oba s. XX XL marked ont and held eaored. "Heath^nland"* there might 
be, SB in the inHtanoe of Nftddngtoii, but "nanemiansland" 

Ante, p. 271. no longei existed io the Weald or elsewhere in England. 
The Bnmomea of the principal owners, or their voca- 
tions, were very often adopted either as a prefix or a suffix 
for the names of these Tillages; as Falconhnrst in Kent) 
and Hutst-MoDcenx and Hnrst-Pierpoint in Sussex; 
and in almost all cases we find the names thus given 
have survived the families themselves. Beside the 
Earls of Gloncester and other names already mentioned. 

Ante, p. 240. the Crevequers (the descendants of Haimo, the Con- 
queror's first sheriff of Kent), the de Montforts, the EarU 
of En, the Albinis (who became the Earls of Arundel), 
the bmilies of William de Braioee,f the Deriugs, Cook- 
hams, LeybonmoB, Colepepers, Criols, John de Bedgebury, 
Lord Stephen de Fenoestre, Lord William de Hevre, John 
de Burgh, Robert de Hemsted, Robert de Toke, Bicbard 
de Tunlande, Bobert de Caunville, William Bookhurst 
(the ancestor of the Roberts of Olasseubury), Nicholas 
de Hadloe, and Bolph de Dene, were among the earlieet 
ownera of land in this district. 

The tVeald Though the Andred once traversed from Sent through 

the whole of Busaex and part of Surrey into Hampshiref 
there was a material difference in its gradual changes in 
each county, especially with reference to the tenore by 
which it was held, which will be noticed hereafter. 

Kent, we have noticed, waa in advance of Sussex in civil- 
ization ; the population continaed to increase and sooner 
turned its portion of the forest to account. Entering from 
Kent into Sussex with soarcely any distinctive separation, 
at Tunbridge Wells, the northern extremity of Sussex, 
we pass through Frant, with its deer park, situate partly in 

* NiMildiigtaD U in the Hmtdred of Bridge, except ft imaU portion of 
it, whicli ii in tha Hundred of WMtitable, and wai farmerlj ealled 
Eeatliealand.— ftufcd, ToL IIL, p. 726, to. ed. 

+ Vniliom de Bndoee oeme over with the Conqueror, and Monind 
luge poetenioni, eapeoiallf in the Snuei portion of Uie Forest, inomding 
Bramber Caitle, which iru the caput Banmia of the Lords of that Kape, 
The CMtle ii named in I^meidiij, 
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Kent, where thia portion of tbe forest acquired the name OHip. XXXI. 

of Waterdowne, * Further south we come to DallingtoD, 

in the Rape of HaBtings (which once posseBBed a chase); 

Ashdown, in the Bape of Pevensey (covering an area of 

about 13,000 acres), comes nest. "We then pass on to Lower"! 

Worth forest, in the Eape of Lewes (of which Tilgats vt.L I.', p. 'il. 

forest was deemed pEirt) ; then 6t. Leonard's forest, in the 

Kape of Bramber, eastward of Horsham, with more than 

8,000 acres ; thence to Arundel forest, + in the Rape of ib. 

that name, and bo on to Charlton forest, in Singleton, in ^'''* ^" '"' *^' 

the Rape of Chichester, including all thfl' several chases 

and parka within or attached to these forests. 

Then as to Surrey, Audred originally extendi over the TheWo^a 
Bouthem side of that county, adjoining to Busses, and its "' Saner- 
boundary on the borders of Hampshire is scrupulously 
preserved ; for Frensham, originally a Chapelry to Fain- 
bam, is on the verge of Surrey, and includea a portion of 
Holt Forest ; Ch(»t (Chart) is one of its titbings, and in 
tbe reign of William and Mary (1692) a long- contested 
tithe suit was carried on, when it was decided that this 
particular titheiy was in the Weald or Wild of Surrey, 
and its woodland exempt from tithe. 

Thus we reaoh the termination of Andred on the con- 
fines of Hampshire. J 

As we proceed we sball find the legislature seeking to 
foster and preserve English timber, but this protection did 
not extend to what waa grown in the Wealds or Wilds of 
Kent, Susses, and Surrey. Tbe result has been that 
nearly the whole of the vast district as shown in Map 

* atiiilej, in hU "Deer FuIib," condden Frant the aldert recorded 
tAcIoture ot the kind in Englanit It forma put of Tunbridge Weill, 
and ii in thi K&pe of PaTtiuey. 

f "AruDdel wu given bf the Conqneror to Koger do Montgoraed 
nnder tbe title of tbe Earldom of ArondeL It iru commenaimte with 
the BapM of Arundel and Chichester, and ertimated at above 58,000 
Kcrei. Ten Hundiedi, eighteen parks, and twent7-Sve manon nr- 
roouded the caatle. Thus it be^une the gnateet feudal dignity In 
Vat^Mai.'—Lovitr't Hittory of Suttex, VoL I., p. 13. 

X Mr. AIbei7, of Midhuiit, ii of opinion that the foreit did not extend 
Into Hampahire, bnt terniiiiatad at a point a few hundred yard* from the 
bodndij; of that ooont;. 

«0 % 
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Cha p. Xx xl jjq_ j_ Jj^ k auccambed to the hewer of wood &nd tiller of 
the soil." But I most return to Kent. 
Before, however, we pass on to the forest of Bleon, wa 

Boundariej. must notice the boundary of the Weald of Kent ; and if 
we possessed no other means of defining it (handed down 
to UB in its eotirety, by the Saxon historian Asser, as 
stretching for 120 miles along the northern frontier of 
what once constituted the kingdom of the 8onth Saxons) 
than the snf&x of the names which it acquired within and 
around it, we should be able to point it out pretty ac- 
curately. Take the Tables Nob. 1, 2, and 8, in Chapter 

OT-^225, XXI., and the Map No. 2, and the reader may trace 
' ' ' thirteen names with the BufGx " den," indicating the deep 

wooded valley. Nine other namea will be found with the 
snfQz " hurst," forming, as the term implies, parts of the 
denser portion of the Weald. Now these twenty-two 
places are all situate irholly within the district ; and by 
the grouping of the original denes with the new manors, 
they formed first boroughs, next parts of hundreds, and 
ultimately parishes, at that time only for ecclesiastical 
purposes. Ten of the names situate parlly within the 
Weald will be found with the suffix "ton," denoting 
a collection of dwellings formed at an earlier period of 
oar history into villages along the frontier or quarry 
range. Five, also situate on its borders, have the suffix 
" ham," possessing a twofold meaning — an enclosure and 

Ante, p. 121. a home. Three have "ley," denoting "the open forest 
glades where the cattle love to lie ; " and three have 
"chart"* as their suffix. These deuee, hursts, friths, 
hama, leys, and charts, with the woods and newly-created 
manorB, constituted the Weald of Cent, and its borders, 
at the end of the reign of King John. 

" Iiu), hunt, find wood, vki, lied, tuAfi^d, 
Full nuuif Engliih pUKt-nama yield, 

* Hr. Taylor considen th« CAortt and Hurdt were the denser portioM 
of the foreat, u in Seal-chart, and Chart-Sotton, in Kent. He farthar 
remarks that the word chart ta identical with hart, wood or forest, " H 
and ch" being interchangeable. — Wordt and Plattt, p. 360; but viilt 
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With Otorpt kod bourne, eolt, catttr, okt, CaAT. XXX L 

Combe, bur^, den, &nd Sbnn, and Stolct." ' 

English Sumamet, Vol. I., p. 58. 

■Hhe Blean is the other foreet leferred to hj Mr. Eemble 
and Mr. FearBon, and is next to the WeEild in importance xhe Blean. 
and extent. It -naa called the Kin g's ancient foreet of the 
Blean— the Bocholt and Blean Heinrich of the Anglo-6ax- 
ona, and is at present the moet extensive district of woodland ^*ftJ'?L^^' 
in Eent. It formerly commenced from Boughton imder 
the Bleao, and reached almost to the walls of the city of 
Oanterbiuy. It extended from Whitstable, 8easalter, and somnBr'i 
HacHngton towards Chartham, and included "the one ^^^^"^' 
thousand acres of unproductive wood, or wood not yielding 
acome," referred to in Domesday under Canterbury. The Larking, 
ancient Borowart (Borough) Lath, now the Lath of St. F-^ 
Augastine, inclnded Canterbury and its freemen. The 
Burg-wera- weald, in common with the Limen and Wy- Somnei'i 
wera-weald (being freemen in the latha of Canterbury, S^jlj^^oa 
Lympne, and Wye), enjoyed in Anglo-Saxon times the 
liberty of pannage in Andred. Notwithstanding this, I am 
disposed to consider the Blean as originally constituting the 
lylra eommunia of Canterbury, or their Burg- wera-weald, and 
from its contiguity to Canterbury it must baTC been of great 
advantage to its earlier inhabitants ; but it soon became 
the tyha regaJis, for we find King Offa in 791 granting a Ante, p. 76. 
portion of it to Christ Chnrch, Canterbniy, This See 
acquired further portions of it, and King Stephen enriched 
his new Abbey of Faversham with other parts. His Ante, p. 33*. 
first Abbot Clarenbald became a purchaser of a portion 
of it, while some of the religious bouses in Canterbury 
poseesBed the right of taking as much wood as one horse 
going twice a day could fetch from it where the woodreeves 
should appoint, which uncertain privilege was eventually 
converted into fixed quantities of land in certain defined 
parts of the forest. Fee farm rents were also charged 
npon it. Richard I., it would appear, at last granted the Hutad, 
iinappropiiaUd portions of the Blean to Christ Chnrch, JJ^Bji";'. »j 
Ganterbnty, with all the assarts and rents belonging to 
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Chip, xxxl the Sovereign, the royal rent reserrod being one pair 
of glovcB. Thus the influence possesEed b; the Chnroh, 
acquired for ita varions orders the poBBession of the 
vhole of the forest, except the right of cfaaae, which 
vas retained by the Sovereign so late as the reign of 
Elizabeth, Then a patent was sabsiating by which the 

Ante, p. 12a Grown granted the office of keeper of the Blean and the 
woods in it. As it became severed other names were 
given to it, and from these we find, as we have already 

Ante, p. 230. stated, that the term dene was not confined to Andred, 
for we meet in the Blean with the North and Soath 
Bishops-Dene, BoBsen-Dene, and Thorn-Dene, as well ae 
the Abbot's and Hurst Woods ; but, unlike the ease of the 
Weald, the Church swallowed up the whole of it. 

The manor of Blean appears to have been quite distinct 
from the forest. Haimo, the sheritT," is returned in 
Domesday as holding "BIchem, in the lath of Borowart, 
in Witestaple hundred;" while the forest f most havo 
originally extended not only over parts of that hundred, 
but parts also of the Hundreds of Boltun [Boughton- 
nnder-Blean] , Estursete fWestgate] , and Booulf [Becol- 
ver] , now part of Blengate Hundred (formed from other 
Hundreds since Domesday). Blengate derived its name, 
according to Plulipott, from " the way to the Blean or 
common of herbage." The Abbey of St. Savionr's, Faver- 
sham, alone appears to have received rent for no less than 
nine gates in the Blean ; for in the Valor EccUsiasticua of 
Henry Vni. the Forester returns Ss., five hens, and lOS 
eggs, " for the yearly rent of nine gates leading to the said 
Blean," which rent was called Gate-silver. The term is 
met with in the Weald, and implies a payment for the 
repair of the gates leading to and from the forest, to pre- 
vent cattle straying. 
It was in the Blean that Bartholomew, Lord Badles- 

Ante, p. 840. * He ww wpointad t^ the Conquetvt bii fint Vice Cornea, or Sheriff 

of Kent, tad held the offloe until the reiga of Henry I. 

■I' That portion of the Blean which is idtnite witbin the divtriot slnoe 
known m the Ville of DonUifc hei almy* been tithe free. 
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mere, called the "rich lord" (who will be Dotioed here- Chi». xxxi. 
Hfter), was hung, in the reign of Edward 11. (1822). 
Having been drawn from Canterbnr;, he wae decapitated 
there, hia head woe fixed on a pole on Borgate, and hia 
body was hong np in the wood. 

Hasted estimated the total qoantity of the Blean VoL m., 
woods, in his day, at about 6,000 acres, exolusive of '^ 
the outlying woods, formerly part of the forest. From 
information kindly fumiBhed to me by Mr. Qeorge Webb, 
of Tnnstall, it would appear that the present quantity of 
woodland situate in the ville of Dunldrk is about 4,260 
acres. There are also about 1,200 acres of woodland 
detached and situate east and west of the Blean woods, 
now held by the EcolesiOBtical ConunissionerB, and 800 
* acres in ptivate hands, together about 6,250 acres. Some 
portions of the forest held by the Bee and Church of 
Canterbury form part of their most ancient possessions ; 
but the woodlands of the Abbey of FaTereham and the 
other religious houses dissolved in the reign of Henry 
Vm. were alienated, and ore now held by Lord Sondes, 
Mr. Heneage C. Dering, Mr. W. 0. Hammond, Mr. Oeotge 
Gippe, Mr. Giles Hilton, Mr. P. Marten, and others. 

Of the remaining woods in Kent included in Nos. 8 and Other Amieiit 
4 of Mr. Eemble's Anglo-Saxon classifioatioa, some of ^^^ ^ 
them subsequently acquired the more modem names of 
Eing's-woods, West-woods, and North-woods, the largest 
King's wood being in Langley, Ulcomb, and Broomfield ; -^^t P- 3B3. 
and there is still a King's wood in Boughton Alupfa. 
" The Challock wood" referred to in Mr. Pearson's list is 
aituate in Challock and Westwell, and is I imagine what 
is now known as " Longbeech," belonging to the Bee of 
Canterbury, containing nearly 1,000 acres. Its later 
history is somewhat singular. Henry Vin. on its sur- 
render granted it in exchange to Archbishop Cranmer. 
Notwithstanding this, Queen Elizabeth claimed it, and 
Archbishop Parker was actually sned in 1670 for selling 
part of it. The cose was decided in the Primate's favour ; 
he was, however, compelled to relinquish the wood, and 
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Cha t. XX XI. the Queen gave it to the Controller of her household 
Euted. (Sir James Crofts). Archbishop Whitgift aftenri^ds found 

T^Led."" 208; '*^'*''^ yd^ her Majesty, recovered possession of it, and 
the See has held it ever since. Sir Edward Bering and 
his ancestors T7ere the leseees of it for many years, but it 
has been lately sold by the EcdeeiaBtical CommiBsionete 
to Lord Harris. 

The Ctestmwarowalth TOods (also Cestersetta wald), in 
96, 18L Mr. Pearson's list (referred to in Kemble'e Codex), were 

he sapposee the woods between Maidstone and Bochceter. 
Are they not more likely to have been the extensive woods 
in Lyminge now known as Lyminge Fork and West 
wood ?* which for nearly two miles abut on CieBar'a road 
[Stone Street] from Portus Lemanis to Canterbury. 
They contain nearly one thousand acres, and now belong 
to Mr. Drax, M.P. 
i^eldeof The reader may be surprised to learn that a portion 

of the Isle of Thanet, now bo bare of trees, but famed 
for its arable cultivation, was once covered with timber.* 
Hasted says there was anciently much more woodland 
here than in his day, and that several little villes still 
preserve tbo memory of these woods, viz., Westwood, 
Northwood, Bouthwood, and Colyswood ; that the ville of 
Wood, otherwise Woodchurch, south eastward of Birch- 
ington, corruptly pronounced by the inhabitants Willow- 
wood, in his day, seems to have been once entirely a 
wood except a few cottages. Besides these, there were 

• Lyminge Park wm originftlly appurtanuit to the manor of Lyminge, 
irhioh IB d[ great aDtiqnitj. Twelve denea in the Weald belonged to it, 
EthelbQF^ or, u ebe is Bomeiimes called, EadburK^ daughter of Ethel- 
hert by hu Queen Berths, built a monoatery here, where she was buried. 



!, Lyminge woa nllotted.tc 



arblfldonn, fn>m its annu^ 



• " The IocrI nnmes of Icelnnd alio' 
in which the rigour of the olimBta ar 
the total deitruction of the few forests of dwarf trees whioh eiiited 
when the island was first discovered. At the present time a solitary tise 
about thirty feet in height is the sole repreaeutaUve of th« Ia«luider*' 
- -' " * WvrdiaadP *" 



fomts, "—Tajifor't Wordi and Placet, p. 3l 
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Frisket vood, near the hamlet of Hoo, in Thanet, a -wood Chap. XXZI. 
called Bobdale, in St. Nicholas, and Manston wood, the 
only one left in the last century. 

Mr. Pearson, on the authority of the Codes, places a 
Weetwood near Graveney. It is probable that this wood 
was at the west end of the Blean. Like the North wood, 
it is & common name for woods, and is to be met with at 
Cowden, Bexley, Erith, Lyminge, and elsewhere in Kent. 

As appurtenant woods, I ought to notice the woodlands 
held by the Wardens of Bochester Bridge, which have 
been woodlands time oat of mind. They are nearly all 
sitoate in the parish of St. Margaret, and the present 
extent is about S65 acres ; the income is expended in the 
repair of Bochester Bridge. 

The possessions of the Crown in Kent were never very ThsHodam 
extensive as compared with those of the Church, though Cw-w I*nd«. 
attainders, forfeitures, and escheats were constantly occur- 
ring. The royal revenue in Anglo-Norman times depended 
much on the fines and amerciaments levied for offencee 
against the forest laws, not in operation in this county. The 
generosity of our kiogs at one time, and their necessitieB 
at another, alienated so large a portion of their demesne 
lands that the Legislature had to interpose frequently, 
or the whole of the property of the Crown would have 
been disposed of. These land revenues are now under the 
management of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
and I am enabled to state that the total quantity at the 
present time belonging to the Crowe in Kent, exclusive of 
what is held by the War Office and other Government 
departments does not much exceed 4,000 acres. Of this 
quantity about seventy acres belong to the Maison Dieu 
Estate at Dover; 1,860 acres will be found in the Isle 
of Bheppy, and 2,800 acres at Eltham (the Alteham of 
Domesday), on which there are about 250 acres of wood- 
land at Shooters' Hill. The reader, however, must nnder- 
stand that the ancient palace and lands at Eltham formed 
no part of the possessions of the Crown in the time of 
King John, though portions of it might have been held by 
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Ohu. XXXL the BoTereigD. About 800 acres, including the Maison 
Dien Estate at Dover, have been of late appropriated to 
building pnrpoaea. The manors in Kent still held by the 
Croim are now reduced to two ! I both comparatively small 
— Elthaw and East Farleigh. 

The parts, wattens, and chases in the county must be 
left for the second volume. 

Iran Tnds. We have seea that no reference is made in Domesday to 

the iron works in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, and we may 
imagine that in the diaturbed times which followed, espe- 
cially daring the days of Stephen and of John, no extensive 
iron trade was carried on in the Weald ; it was not until 
the next reign (Henry in.) that these works began to be 
fully developed. 
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CHAPTER XXXU. 

THE CHDItCH IN ANOLO-NOEMAN TIMES. 

IPBOFOSE DOW to refer to the state of the Church Cvu-. xxxil 
in the Weald ; following, however, the course pursued 
in Chapter XVUI., I will first briefly notice its general 
position at this period of oar history. 

The eztenEion of the power of Borne, and the gradual 
increase of its wealth from the Norman conquest, can be 
contemplated only with wonder.*^ Innocent m. died 
shortly after publishing a sentence of excommunication 
against Prince Louie of France, for invading England, 
and while he was preparing a similar anathema against 
his father, King Philip. If it is conceded that the Church 
then consisted only of Pope and Clergy, these were its 
triumphant days ; hut if the term Church is to include 
the Laity, then the power gradually acquired by ecdesias- 
tics was shajnefully abased, and the great body of Christ- 
ians was exposed to slavery and oppression. Bpiritual 
power thus exercised, accompanied by a vast accnmolation 
of worldly riches.t produced strife, until "the offspring 
almost destroyed the parent." I would here observe, that 
we conmiit a grave error in this our day when we suppose 

* Macanlftj un> "1^> >piTitaBl •apnnuKT Biro^ted hj the Pop« mt 
thia tiniB, wm prodnotiya ot fu more good thin enL" — Bittory of Etia- 
lonrf, VoLL,p.9. 

t ' ' The Abber of Bt. Augiutine, dedio&ted to Bt. Peter uid Bt. Paul, 
but generally oalled St Anguatine, vu the primitiTe centre both of in- 
tellectusl and religioui illuminBtioa, for the Soatham ahorea of ElnfUnd, 
>Dd wui endowed with ll.GSO urvi of luid ; while tha originkl abjaat of 
its founden wu only to tecure on appropriato burial plue for theluelTa* 
*nd their aueceuon. The pilgrim who atopped to g>ie on Fjrndon'* 
gktewBj might euily have mutakeD the Tait pile of buildingi for ioiue 
royal or imperial reiideiioe ; it bad a frontage of ZGO (eat." — Banbaidft 
Intn/duetioa to Thonun of mmhan'i Bittory of Mil JVonMiery. 
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"""l-'^f^^'' *''** *^^ religiooB and doctrinal strife which now exietB in 
England commenced at the Beformation. Tlie contrary 
is the case ; and so it has continued, even in the Bomieh 
Church with all Its hoaetcd unity. Human nature is the 
same in e'very age. Pride and the love of power are ever 
striving for the aBcendancy, as well between ecclesiaBtics 
in the same church, as between Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists ; all alike forgetful of the declarations of our 
blessed Lord. 

We have recorded the jealousies which arose at Canter- 
bury between the Abbot of St. Augustine's and the Prior 
of CbriBt Church; these jealousies were never entirely 
allayed, for the monks of St. Augustine were for centuries 
of superior reputation to those of Christ Church, much to 
the discontent of the latter. 

We have also briefly noticed the long-pending struggle 
between the Archbishop and his monks of Christ Church, 
Ante, p. 348. in the attempt to foimd a college of secular clergy 
at Haokington, near Canterbury, which extended over 
portions of the lives of two Sovereigns (Henry II. and 
Bichard I.), and two primates (Baldwin and Hubert), 
and which Professor Stubbs says may be regarded as the 
last attempt to utilize the property of the monasteries, 
before the reformation.* 

We must now add the Abbot and monks of Battel to 
the long list of ecclesiastical disputants in a matter again 
affecting the chief manor of Wye ; for we find it recorded 
in the chronicles of the Abbey that during the reign of 
Lover's King Stephen a great storm happened on our coast, and 

p^7l' ^^^' a vessel belonging to the Port of Bomney, within the juris- 
diction of the Archbishop, was wrecked upon the land of 
the Abbey, in Bengemarsh, belonging to Wye, when the 
crew with difficulty saved their lives. This wreck led to a 



l1 of Profeuor Stabbs' Introduction to the EpiitoU 
tntet, wliich reoorda the eeizuig, by AichbUhop Hubert, of "tiie Munh 
of Appledoie," uicl'the oblationi of the high altar, ei two of the &ctB of 
■ggreHion of this Prioute. 
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coaflict between the Atcbbisbop of Canterbury and the C" "-^^ JtiL 
Abbot of Battel. William de Iprea (then Earl of Kent) 
aided witb the Archbishop ; but after a long controversy it 
waa decided that the Abbot had made good his cause, and 
in disposing of the salvage he pacified the Archbishop and 
his friends with a portion of it, and took the remainder.'^ 
But we must do justice to the missionaiy spirit which 
prevailed, with all this strife, and extended even to the 
Weald, for ita spiritual dcstitutiou during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries was not loBt sight of. Of the manors, 
&c., returned in Domesday as possessing churches, in the 
shires of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, one would have sap- 
posed that the greatest number, in proportion to the 
nnmber of manors, would have been found in Kent; 
but it would appear that thie was not so. Surrey has 
rather the advantage. Adopting Mr. Hussey'a Lists, in 
his Notes on the Churches, we find : 

Kent, with its 360 Manors, poBBessed 188 Churches. 

Busses, 286 „ „ 110 „ 

Surrey, 118 „ „ 70 

Neither the owners nor the occupiers of the denes, alone, 
could secure the erection and endowment of a parochial 
church ; but by the creation of new manors by the Sove- 
reign and his subjects, to many of which churches were 
soon appendant, and the conversion of ancient denes 
into manors, with the aid derived hrom the lay-baronB, 
the existing spiritual wants were supplied. Timber was 
most abundant, and often was need with no niggardly 
hand, while stone was supplied from the neighbouring 
quarries. 

When a layman wished to found a church, he obtained 
a licence from the Bishop, the site was then selected, and 
when approved of, a cross was erected by the Diocesan 

* " TiiB puea in ths hiitorieB of thecs and other niimlu' foundatioDi," 
■ayi Mr. Hikrdwick, " ikro darkened bv tho uarmtive of feud*, broiti, uid 
jenlounei, of furioug ohnnei, and M furious oounterchugea, of itubborn 
laWBuita uid envenomed bickerings, which ue loinetiiiiss thought to bo 
the ipecUl ohanuteiistici of tbeia later and lots favoured agei. — Intra- 
ilmtien to lit Biit. of HI. Avi;utlint'$ AloaatUrn, p. vi 
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r. xxxn . or liis GommiEBioners. The matoriftla were next provided, 
the Bishop in his robes attended, and, having offered ft 
prayer, perfumed the ground with incense, and the people 
soDg a collect in praise of the saint to whom the church 
traB dedicated. The comer stone was crossed, and the 
proceedings terminated with a feast, 
g Benenden, Hadlow, Palster, and Tudely* (only as 
oratory it is supposed), we have seen, were the only four 
places in the Weald returned in the 8urvey as possessing 
churches ; though it is probable from the great antiquity 
of Newenden that there was one there also, for, as has 
been before remarked, Domesday is not to be entirely 
relied on respecting its return of churches. Over the 
porch of Newenden church, saye Hasted, there was for- 
merly a room with iron grates to the windows, which 
constituted a gaol for the township (then exempt firom 
the Hnndred), and was taken down about two centuries 
ago. The ancient steeple and chancel of the church were 
also removed as rniuoua about the beginning of the last 
century. The church of Tunbridge was erected by Richard 
de Tonbridge or his descendants, and one of them ia said 
to have given it to the monks of Lewes. The possession 
of it was afterwards resumed by that family who continued 
to hold the Lowy, and in the reign of Henry II. the church 
was given, with the odvowson, by Bichard, Earl of Glare, 
to the Friars of the Holy Hospital of Jerusalem. King 
John, in the first year of his reign, confirmed thia gift in 
frankalmoigne for ever "for the aalvation of his own 
Boul and the souls of Henry II. and his consort, and of 
all their ancestors and successors." 

Tenteiden, then part of the ancient possessions of the 
monastery of St. Augustine, like other churches in the 
Weald, was appendant to a newly-created manor, often 
formed out of denes. Cranbrook was held of the See of 
Ganterbury. Hawkhurst of Battel Abbey. When the 

* Tbe patrou of Btnenden, Hndlow, and Tadelf , ftre now Ufmen, 
Uid Pilitat no longer eiiiU u a puiah ; it is mailed in Wittenhun, 
wtiioh it in the gift of the Arehbiihop. 
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Priory of Leeds was founded, in 1119, by Sir Robert de ovr-^aii. 

Crevequer, he endowod it with Goadburst, and all tbe 
other adroWBOUB of the ohurcbes on bis estates ; and a 
like ooorse was often pursued on the establishment of 
other religions houses in the neighbourhood. 

During the reign of Henry 11., Richard de Lucy, Chief 
Justice of England, founded a priory of black canons at 
Lesnes or Westwood, in Eritb, to the honour of St. 
Thomas the Martyr,*^ and he became one of the canons. 
He gave the church of Marden to the priory in pore and 
perpetual alms. Muden, as it will be remembered, waa 
appendant to the royal Manor of Middleton, so that the 
Crown must have sanctioned the erection and endowment 
of a church there by a subject. 

The following preaentation to Marden by King John, 
which is interesting from its antiquity, also shows that 
the patron, like many others, had got into disgrace with 
this monarch : — 

" JoUn, b; ths grace of Ood, ka. Know ;b that ts ont of reipsot fai Harden 
Ood, have granted and, ao far aa pertain* to a patron, have given, and Memb. 6. 
bj th» oar charter have confirmed, to our well beloved and faithful J. 
da Wellea,f the obomh of Heredena, which la of our gift bj reaaon of 
the land of Itobert de Boneboi, which U in our hand for that the aams 
Robert haa withdrawn from our fealty and aervise. To have and to hold 
all the daya of hia life, with all ita eDtirety aa well, and in peace freely 
and quietly and entirely aa any of hia predeeeasora ever held it. [Then 
follDW the namei of the witneaaea to the ohartet] Given by our hand, at 
Nottingham, the 22nd day of February, in the 6th year [1205], etc" 

Smarden must have been one of those cases where 
denes belonging to the See of Canterbury were converted 
into a manor after the Conquest, and a church erected 
appendant to the manor. After the death of Archbishop 
Hubert ClSth July, 1206) the church happened to become 
vacant, and King John made the following preaentment : 

"John,bTthegrae»ofOod,Kingo[En(Iaiid,LordofIreland,etii. Know Smarden, 
ye that we, out of Teq>eoi for Ood, have granted and, to far aa psrtaina Hemb. 
to a patron, have given, and by thi* our preient charter oonfliined, to 11 V. 3, p- 23R 



t In other record* ha ia oalled " Joeelyn da Wellea, the Xing'! alaik." 
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oar well beloTed Clerk, Adun of Eh«i, th« oliurch of Smerden, being 
vacuit and in our diipoiition b; Teuon of the ArcHiliapiio of Cuitar- 
bury being vacant and in our hand. To have and to hold with all iti 
appnrt«nanfles and libertisB, in frank, pure, aud perpetual almoigne, bo 
long ai he iball live, aa well, freelj, and quietly and folly aa any penon 
ii known to have been incumbent oreril [Witneaaea named.] OiTen 
by the hand of Hugh de Wella, Archdeacon of Wella, at Canterbury, ths 
lat day of December, in the Ttb year [1203], etc" 

The family of Camvill or Cauvill accompanied of fol- 
lowed tlie Conqaeror to EDglnnd, and became poBsesaed 
of the church of Westerham and its appeodant chapel, 
Edeobridge. The following summons in the reign of 
Eing John is interesting as a matter of Churcli his- 
tory:— 

"Clement the Chaplain iaauminoned to ehow by what advocate [patron] he 
hold* himaelf in the churcbes of 'Weaterham and of Edelraebrigg. And 
he iay§ that he holda bimaelf !□ tboae cburcbBi by the preaentation of 
15 John (1213) Hugh de Cunvill and Christiana hia wife, and since tbay died he hold! 
himaelf in them by the presontatioQ of Thamaa de Canvill, their aon, 
paying to the Monki of Wait, in Boulonnoia [a French Abbey] eight 
marka, as annual alnu." 

The Bishopric of Sochester, it has been already Btated, 
was formed next after Canterbury. Lambarde describes 
it as "being severed from Canterbury (for the most part) 
by the Water of Medway." Shoreham, one of its Dean- 
eries, was a "Peculiar," deriving its origin from on 
ancient privilege of the See of Canterbury that wher- 
ever any advowsons and manors belonged to it though 
situate in another diocese, they forthwith became exempt 
from the Ordinary, and were reputed Pecnliors of that 
See. Thus Brasted, Chevening, Chiddingstone, Hever, 
Hunton, Peckham, Fenshurst, Bevenoaks, Sundridge, and 
Wrotham, all in West Kent, and situate within or on the 
borders of the Weald, though iu the Dioceae of Eoohester, 
were with other parishes belonging to this Deanery ori- 
ginally exempt from its jurisdiction."^ 

Of the thirty-five places in Table No. 8, not mentioned 
in Domesday which became parishes, the Archbishop is 



Abbreviatio 

Placitorium, 
p. B8. 
Trinity Ten 



Ante, p. 07. 



PecnUan. 



• Under an Order in Conncil in 1845, purauant to the Act 6 and 7 
William IV., o. 77, the Dioceaea were altered, and the "Fecalian" 
became aubject to the jurisdietioD of tlie Arshdeoeona. 
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now patron of twelve of the jvincipal onee, eleven are in 
lay hands, two m the gift of the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury, and the remainder in the gift of the Crowni 
the Dean and Chapter of Bochester, and the Collegee. 

Sussex, when an entire kingdom, had only one Diocese, 
Seleey (afterwarde transferred to Chichester), which was 
at first oo-extensive with the kingdom, and thcQ with the 
county ; here also the See of Cauterbury had its Peculiars, 
and many of them ran through the forest district ; they 
were the gift of CeadwaUa, the king who endowed Selsey 
at the beginning of the eighth century, and founded the 
Collegiate Church of South Mailing, in Sussex. The 
Sussex Peouliars were eleyen in nnmber, and oonunenoed 
at Wadhurst and Mayfield and extended to the Rape of 
Chichester. The See of Canterbury had Peculiars in 
Surrey also. 

Thus towards the close of the thirteenth oentnry, not- 
withstanding the extensive fragments of the foreet which 
etill existed on the borders, and withm the AVeald, a com* 
plete' parochial division had begun to be estabhshed, with 
churches and appendant chapels, thongh some of the 
earliest were possibly in the first instance only composed 
of timber, which in process of time gave place to more 
substantial and ornamental edifices. Hawkhnrst must 
have been one of many such cases. It had no church at 
the Conquest, but in the Taxatio Eeclegiastica of Pope 
Nicholas IV. (1291) we find under the Deanery of Cherring 
(Charing), "Ecclesia de H&ulkeherst ; " while the present 
parish church, dedicated to St. Lawrence (which Mi. 
HuBsey states was the Jint one), was not built nntil the 
fourteenth century (Edward III.) 

The erection of all these churches in the Weald led the 
late Mr. Hamper, the Sussex Antiquary, to write : — 

" Five bnndnd yeui ■goormors. 
Or if joa plsue, in dk;> of ^ore. 
That wicksd wight 'yoiept old Nick, 
Benowned for muiy > wftutoQ triok. 
With ePTj from tha Dowiu beheld 
Th« itndded ehnrohM of th« W«kld." 
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Of the income of the parochial clergy at this time, I 
Trill here merely remark, that though the tithe of wood was 
due by common law as much as any other tithe, yet it was, 
by prescription, not payable throughout the Wealds of 
Kent, BuBBcx, and Surrey. With so little land then under 
tillage, it may he imagined how email such income most 
have been. This was in some measure made up to the 
clergy by titho-pannage, called tack, which was the tenth 
hog, or e. composition in lieu thereof. 

It would also appear that no very definite rules then 
existed with reference to the collection and appropriation 
of the ordinary tithes; for in the Chronicles of Battel 
Abbey it is recorded that up to the tweKth century a 
moiety of the tithes of the lordship of Wye had been as- 
signed to the drofmen (droTere) of that manor, who must 
have driven their flocks and herds to and from Battel to 
Wye, and superintended the pannage of h<^ in their denes 
at Hawkhnrst and elsewhere. Thusweare told "theliord's 
inheritance became the reward of hirelings ;" and Abbot 
Walter, a man of some renown in his day, seeing thia 
to be quite uncanonical, paid the drovers and ozmen 
from another source, and with the consent of the Abbey 
assigned this portion of the tithes to the Sacristan of 
Battel. 

We must now briefly notice the Beligions Houses at this 
time. 

We have stated in Chapter SVill. that it was by the 
instrumentality of the Order of St. Benedict that Christi- 
anity was re-introduced into Britain. Tanner, however, 
doubts this, and contends that the Benedictine rule was not 
perfectly obtierved until after the Conquest. Be this as it 
may, until this brotherhood became rich and luxurious 
and began to depart from the rules of their founder, they 
rendered essential service to the nation ; not only in 
reclaiming the people from heathen darkness, hat also by 
bringing our forests and desert lands into cultivation, for 
by their own hands they drained morasses, grubbed up 
woods, tilled the soil, and promoted the breeding of cattle. 



Battel Abber, 
I>. 143. 



TheOrdsrof 

Bcnedictinei. 
Ante. p. 198. 
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ti the eighth centnT7 there arose in GhiiBteadom t^"-^mL 
a new religious order, which held an intermediate place Tba Oidar of 
hetween the monks and secular priests. Partly following ^^••w* 
the discipline and mode of life of monks, they dined at a 
common table, lived together, and performed ministerial 
functions in certain chnrches ; yet they toolc no rows like 
the Benedictines (which were irrevocable). They wore at 
first called the Lord's Brethren, but afterwards took the 
name of Canons, and founded convents. By certain ordi- 
nances which were passed in the ninth century, they con- 
futed the then prevailing error that the prescriptiona of 
the Gospel were obligatory only upon monks and clergy- 
men. They also defined the distinctions between monks 
and canons ; the canons might wear linen, eat fiesh, hold 
private property, and enjoy that of the Church ; the monks 
Gonid not do this. Like the monks they were to avoid all 
vices and practise virtue. They were to live in well- 
secnred cloisters, containing dormitories, refectories, kc. 
They were to avoid extravagance in ornament and finery 
in dress, as also unclcannoss, and negligence. These ordi- 
nances nest referred to the duties of canonesses who con- 
secrated themselves to God. They might possess private 
property, which was to be under the management of some 
kinsman or friend. They might have waiting- maids, and 
cat in the refectory and sleep in the dormitory. They 
were to be veiled aud dressed in black. Their business 
must be prayer, reading, and labouring with their hands ; 
and they were to make their own clothing from the flax 
and wool given to them. 

From this period nnmerons convents of canons and 
caDonesses were founded, and amply endowed by pious 
individuals. Like all the others, this order soon degene- 
rated, and the same dissoluteness of morals, which in 
the eleventh century pervaded the other sacred orders, 
infected the monastic establishments of the canons. Be- 
forms were inatitnted on the ove of the Norman Invosioii, 
and a stricter system of discipline established, which was 
not adopted by all. Hence arose the distinction between 
DD 2 
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Montiatica, 
p. S6. 



Tutnsi'a 
PrataOB to the 
MontutioL 



regitlan Bud seculars; the former were those who had 
all things in common, while the latter hod nothing in 
common but their dwelling and table. 

The diBtinetiou drawn by Professor Stabbs between the 
two principal religious foundations at Canterbory, will 
illuHtrate this point : — 

"The cathedral church ol Canterbaty wu not a iiiaDaBte[7 in the 
■ame lenie aa that of St. Angustine'i, in the lame city j the latter wae 
founded for monaatic purpoaea, the other vm the mother ohuroh of the 
whole kingdom, its monutio oharaoter being almoat aooidenlal ; even in 
ite striotoit daj« of di»cip]ine it had contained many clergy who were 
not monka, and many mouka vho were la only in name. " 

At the time of the Conquest the orders of Benedictines 
and canons in England were thus divided. There were 
fifty-seven Benedictine abbeys and seventy-eight canoni- 
cal foundations, and. they all suffered in the common 
afBictions of the Norman invasion. One of their griev- 
ances, pothaps a minor one (though not so considered by 
many in the present day), was their being compelled to 
lay aside their long-cheriahed religious serviceB, and adopt 
a new ritual ; another was the election of bishopa from 
the secular priests; a third was the assignment by the 
bishops of what revenues they deemed sufficient to main- 
tain the priors and convents ; reserving the rest, and the 
best Church lands, for the use of themselves and their 
Bncceseors. Great were the complaints of Archbishop 
Lanfrano's injustice in the division of the posseesions of 
the see of Canterbury. It was alleged that he had 
retained the services and fees of the earls, barons, and 
knights, and had set apart for the monks, the yeomen and 
husbandmen. The last grievance which Tanner refers to, 
and which affected the clergy in general, was the Con- 
queror's charging for the first time the Church lands with 
military services, they having been previously held in 
frankalmoigne, and subject to no duties and charges 
beyond what they laid on themselves. * 
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We have already noticed the acts of spoliation by ohi?. xmi. 
William Bufus on eccleBiatical property. Heory I., though 
a very bad man, ranks high among the Anglo-Norman 
monarchs for his affectation of piety and attachment to 
the Church. But little can be said of the rellgioas zeal 
of either Stephen or Henry II., though both were builders 
of religious houses, and both Bichu^ I. and King John 
appear to have been strongly prejudiced against ecclesi- 
astics. 

On the fifty eventful years which elapsed between the 
enactment of the Constitutions of Clarendon and the sur- 
render of the kingdom by John to Pope Innocent VJ.., 
Professor Stubbs remarks — 

"One life of ordiiur; length might witneiH the martfnloDt of St. Epiaioln Cui- 
Thomu, and the nupennon of StaphcD LaDgtoD. What won th« pro- tuui«]i*if, 
osue* by which the chajiged attitude of parties, aod (he altered appear- ^ '* 
ancea of principles were brought about T Was the diSerencs aasribable 
only to the inferiority of John to Henry, of Thomai to Stephen, of 
Alexander to Innooeiitl Wliat wu the direction, the impetus, the 
initial force of the undercurrent that made it possible for such changes 
to be wrought by such men! What was the share of Richard, Urban, 
Clement and Celestine, of Archbishops Baldwin and Hubert, of Uanulf 
Qlanvill, WiUJam Longohainp, or Oeoffiey Fiti-PeterT For an answer 
to such qnestioiu the student must look, like the archieologijt, below 
the surface of political history. In 1164 he Sndi kings, bishops, and 
barons, on one side, the Archbishop and the inferior ulergy on the other, 
ihe Pope and the people either uninterested obserrers, or half-hearted 
parUxans. In 1216 he finds the King and the Fopo allied against the 
Chunh and the people." 

Down to the reign of King John thirty religiouB houses 
had been established in Kent. Three of them were situ- 
ate in the Weald, two being priories of Black Canons (so 
called from their dress), one of them founded at Tunbridge 
by Biehard de Clare, Earl of Hertford, in the reign of 
Henry I., and the other at Combwell, in Qoudhuxst, by 



ehnrch of Adisham, in Kent, jl-D. dcxvi., free from all secular serrioe 
and Ascat tribute, except the three customs of ei1>editioQ against the 
enemy, and the building and repairing bridges and castle*, those being 
common burthens from which no one wa* exempted. In subseauent 
charters, granted by liferent Anglo-Saxon monarchi, "freely <i 
Adiiham" was inserted, to avoid the iep«titio& of the eiemptions. 
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I3KI.T. ixni. Richard de Tumham, in the reign of Henry 11. The 
third was a priory for Premonstratenaian Canons,* first 
founded at OfFham, in SasBex, by Ralph de Dene, but 
Trhicli in the reign of Henry II. was transferred to Bay- 
ham (near Tunbridge Wells). The collegiate choich at 
Ulcomb, founded by Archbishop Langton, and the priory 
of the Order of the Holy Trinity at Mottenden (near 
Headcorn), were not opened until the reign of Henry EH. 
The £rst Carmelite FriarB in Kent settled in a secluded 
spot at Losenham in Newenden in the same reign 
(Henry m.) They were sometimes called White FriftTB 
from the colour of their habit. Lambarde Bays, "They 
made their neat at Newenden, which was before a woody 
and solitary place." Sir Thomas Alcher, or Fitz-Auoher, 
was their patron. By degrees nearly all the best of the 
Church endowments were engrossed by the monasteriea, 
who provided but Bcantily for the working parochial cler- 
gy, an abuse of power which greatly helped to bring abont 
their own suppression. 

I cannot do better than close this chapter with Profes- 
Bor Stubba' remarks on this subject. 

Bpiitoln '■ Fnim the end of the twelfth century ontil the Retamution, from the 

_ 3t.jt of Arohbiihop Hubert tothoaa of WoUey, the monuterlei remuned 

magnificent hoit-lriea ; their churches were ■plentUd chapsli (or noble 
patrong ; their inh&bitBjitB were bacheh>r country gentlemen, more 
poliahed and charitable, but little mote learned or more pure in life 
than their lay neigliboun ; their eatatce were 'well managed, end enjoyed 
great advantage! and eiemptiona ; they were, in fact, an element of 
peace in a oatian that delighted in war. But with > few noble eioeptiona 
there was nothing in the system that did epititual lerviee ; hooka wen 
multiplied, but learning declined ; prayen were offered unoeaalngly, but 
the efficBciDoa energy of real devotion was not found in the homei that it 
had reared. The monaetic body had sacrificed the opportunity of doing 
good work for the triumph of a moment The great priio of their ambi- 
tion, the govenunent of the Churoh, fell from theii hands. The position 
oeeupied fmm henceforth by the monks of Canterbury, —and their state 
and weight may be taken as a fur criterion of the whole ayitem, — was 
void of all political importance i their action in the eleotion of the 

• Commonly known by the name of White Canoni. Their habit was 

a white caisock with a rochet o — -' - ' "-■*- '-' ' — *-"- 

eap ; their IMng was Moording tc 
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primat« vu merel; naminaL In spite of man; eSorU to elect men 
of their own order, only once more did a monk fill tlie throne of Augus- 
tine. With the exception of Simon Langbam, whose merits wera by 
no meani those of a monactia saint, Baldwin was the last monk who 
goiemed the Church of England," 
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Antiqaide* a 
Csnteibuiy, 
p. 38. 



THE KENTISH BOADS.— AltCHIEPISCOPAL BE8IDEHCEB. 

WHETHER our earlieet principal highwaTB were in 
number only four, or, as the Itinerary of Anto- 
ninus Btntes, fifteen, most writerB are agreed that the Bo- 
mans perfected certain lines of rood 'which hod been pre- 
Tiously traced out and need by the former inhabitauta. 
Those whicli passed through Kent and Sussex were dis- 
tinguished by the names of Watling Street and Ermyn 
Street. We will not etop to consider which was the most 
ancient, but refer the reader to Stukely, GeJe, Manning 
and Bray, and other writers on the enhject. There 
appears to be a general agreement that three of our most 
ancient seaports, Fortus Bitupie (Richborougb), Fortne 
Dubris (Dover), and PortuB Lemanis (Lympne), as shown 
in Map 1, were the starting points of the Watling Street 
road, which became united at Durovemum (Canterbury), 
where the Sturiua (Stour) must have been forded or 
crossed by a bridge or bridges. Somncr says its principal 
channel ran anciently, as at present, through the middle 
of the city, but this must be conjecture. He refers to the 
great inundations which Canterbury had been frequently 
subjected to ; lessened, however, iu his day (1641), "the 
city having been raised in all parts of it;" a statement 
confirmed by recent discoveries iu drainage works. Pro- 
ceeding to Durobrivis (Rochester), the Watling Street road 
crossed the MadoB (Uedway), but, according to Dr. Harris, 
somewhat to the north of the present bridge. Hairis 
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qaotee a tradition handed down to Dr. Plot, that tha Qkip-^xiil 
Medwa^ -was anciently fordable here, but he thinks it ia 
much more probable that it trae crossed by ferry boats. 
The road may be traced through Loudinnm (London)^^, 
Vemlam (St. Alban'e), and bo on to Cheeter, according 
to Bome writers, or Che ater-le- Street, in Durham, accord- 
ing to others. The Ermyn Street road may be traced 
&om Scotland, according to Bome anthoriticB, or from 
St. DaTid's, at the Bouth-westem extremity of Wales, 
according to others, to its termination at one or more 
of the following places : — Perensey, Chichester, and 
Southampton. 

Owing to the conflicting opinions respecting the coorGe 
of the Boman roads in Sussex and Surrey, I have thought 
it better, notwithstanding what is stated towards the 
close of Chapter III., to omit all notice of them on the 
Map No. l,f as well as the coast road from Gliicbcstcr 
to Bichborough, though there is every reason to conclude 
that Buch a road existed, varying its course along the 
coast, as progress was made in reclaiming Bomney 
Marsh. 

The main or military Bonmn roads were constructed Bomui Boidi. 
with extraordinary skill, usually traversing the open 
country and avoiding forests and dense woods where prac- 
ticable. Their Curator of the Highways was an officer of 
distinction, and that post was held by censors, consuls, Manning 
and tribunes. Some of the roads they formed still retain y^ ju 
their names, especially in Italy. Subordinate euraloret p. ilii. 
viarum were also appointed, and Bome having taken pos- 
Beeaion of Britain, and "trampling on impossibilities," 



* Huris coti&Untly uicrti tbnt the old lioninn Watlins Street vk; f. 363. 
went directly from iMibeth Vvnj to Uoeheiter and Canterbury, and be 

Eivea at great length the result of hii pergonal Dbservntiont, acODinpunied 
f Dr. Plot in queat of Koman roods in Kent, to which I mvit refer the 

t 0ns initanca among ma^ othen of thii conflict of opinion on the 
Koman roadi in Kent will luffice. It hu long been a moot point which 
town «u the original Durolennm or Durolevum in the 2nd Iter of 
Autoninu). Lenhun, Charing, Milton, NewinKton-next-Sittingboune, 
and other towni hare all been oained, and tnach baa been written on the 
■ubjeot bj able men, bnt ill ii (till onlf conjeoture. 
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Omu. mmn. emploj-cd her eoldiers in road mnldiig ; while " the mha- 
bitants amidEt stripes and reproachea" were compelled to 
assist. '^ In the construction of these roads 

Smiles' life of " Level doe* not Mem to huve been of eoniequenoo, eomiMred iriUi 
Telford, p. 4. direotDeu. Thii peculiarity is auppoaed to have originated in an Im- 
porfoct knoirledge of mechanics ; for the Bomuu do Dot appear to have 
been acquuinted with the moveahle joint in vheeleil eaniagea. The 
camage-bodj reeled loUd apoa the axlea, which in four-nbeeled Tehidea 
were rigidlf parallel with each other. Being unahla readily to turn a 
bend in tbe n>«d, it ha* been concluded that for thia rcaion aU the great 
Boman highwaTi were oonstnicted in ai itraight liaei ai poaiible." 

These military roads were known as Via rei/ia, Basi- 
lica, Pratoria, Consularei, Mitilnres, Ac. 
p. ss. Dr. Galo, in hie comment on the Itinerary of Antoninus, 

says that as the Stone Street way went from Canterbury 
to Stutfall Castle, bo there was another Frcetorian way 
which went from Saltwood Castle to Lenham, and that 
these two ways intersected each other at Lyminge. He 
further states the old word Lemen did anciently signify a 
public way, and that Lenham 1 toolt its name (quasi 
Lemingham) firom being on this Preetoriau way. Lambeth 
he considers took its name, Lemchith, from tbe same ori- 
ginal, OS being on a public Roman way which there crosses 
tbe Thames. From this Dr. Harris infers that there was 
another Roman way, first from Stutfail and afterwards 
from Saltwood Castle by Lyminge, thence between Crun- 
dala and Wye [by Cold Harbour] to Charing [avoiding 
Ashford] , and bo on by Lenham, Bcreted, Boxley [Penen- 
den] , Trottiscliff, and perhaps by Oldbotough in Ightham, 
and BO to Famborou^, and by Keston to London. In 
support of this opinion he refers to the Roman coins, <!to., 
which have been found at all these different places. 
But again this is merely conjecture. 
Vrtglit'i Celt, Numerous branch-roads were also formed by the Eo- 
Saz^p. 181. ^^iiB, which they termed via vicinales ; others were 
called agraricB or coon try-roads, and devia or bye-roads. 

* Condemned criminali alio wers often employed on the load*. 
t Talbot, in bii Ajs^otationa on ttm Itinerary (lu cited bv Burton), also 
1^1 there were anciently two Boman waya whuh pataed thnnigh Kent. 
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These were of courBs formed -with mnch less laboor, ow-^xin. 

still they were sufBciently durable to leave in some oases 

eli^t traces down to the present day. We have ample Hanfi«ld'i 

CTidence that some of these bye-roada were constructed y^^^j^' 

by the Komans in the Weald, as detached portions of pp. 66|'i67, 

them are to be met with in Kent, Sussex, and Sorrey. * 

The Spood or Cinder-lane leading from Gowden to the 

Roman Camp at Lingfield, where traces of iron slag Manning uid 

have been discovered, affords evidence, in common with vS^L,^!^! 

many other localities, that iron was snpphed at that time 

from different parts of the Forest. 

Passing on from the abandonment of Britain by the 
Bomans to its posseseion by theii succesaors, the Anglo- 
Saxons (who were unskilled in road making), we find 
that they kept in use many of the principal roads in differ- 
ent parts of the island, to which they gave the name of 
streets, from the Latin strata, already noticed in the case 
of Ctesar's Street from Lympne to Canterbury, while the 
country and bye roads were allowed to fall into decay," 
BO that the forests and woods gradually resumed - their 
dominion over them. 

The Anglo-Saion inhabitants who settled on the ridge 
of the Forest, as indicated in Map 2, turned their rights 
over it to the best account, and took their pastime in 
hunting. Beyond a few sanguinary conflicts with the 
Danes, this portion of the shire was comparatively free 
from struggles cither with foreign or internal foes. 

The absence of regularly defined branch and cross 
roads at this period is further estabhshed by the Anglo- 
Baxon charters, in which the boundaries of the estates are 
rarely indicated by highways as in the present day, but 
chiefly by streams, crosses, trees, &c. 

The original drift or drovewaya in the Weald were 
of the nature of private ways to the different denes, but 



■ than the , - — 

OUT bridgej kl the time of the fiomun Conquert tl 
cut, tkt Soman, and tht SaxaTt, p. 187. 
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caip . rx xin . yieta aftervarda ntilieed and adopted as highTrays. If the 
reader will refer to tlio Map No. 2, he will find that all the 
laths origiiially formed by our Anglo-Saxon anoestorB, 
and which possessed common righte over the whole Forest, 
extended from north to south, and those who are familiar 
with onr most ancient roads on the confines of the Forest 
from Seveuoaks to Aehford, are aware that they traverse 
the Qaarry Hills from north to south in the direction of 
Bassex. Now as SaBsex could not be reached by theBe 
loads at this time without the greatest perseverance and 
difBculty, I can come to no other conclusion than that 
they formed the originaj drofwaya [droveways] from each 
lath to the Forest, which the drofmen [drovers] adopted 
OQ thelc way to and from their respective drofdenes. 
It can be easily imagined that in process of time these 
beaten tracks became next the pack and primeways 
for man and beast, '^ and were also adopted by the 
"hewers of wood," aa the demand for timber increased, 
while the Medway and the Bother were resorted to where 
practicable, for floating the timber down these rivers to 
suitable landing places. For the Boyal axe was soon at 
work in the Forest, felling timber for ship-building and 
other national purposes ; the ecclegiastical axe for church 
building and glebe houses; and the axe of the lay tenants 
in capite, and their eub-tenants, for farm buildings and 
fuel. At a later period, when we reach the reign of King 
John, we find the following appeal from him to hie sub- 
jects in Snesex to assist him in removing the Eoyal timber 
from the Weald as a favour, and not as a right: — 

"The King, to nil esxla, bftrana, knigfiti, and freeholders of the county 
of Suuex greeting. We pray you for the love of u« to asalst ua now in 
ODJrying our timber to Lewei, resting usuml that iro uk thU not a> a 
right, but Hs ■ favour, nor is it our will that the Bams be turned into a 
ouatom to your prejudice, und ao act in thia.that we may have cause to 

VoLII ilIU thank you. Witness, Geoffrey Fitz-Feter, 
'*^ JulyflW]." 



Boyal 
Jonmeyi. 

AxohiKilogiaal 



t Lambeth, the 14th day oF 



• A bridle way in Kent, aays Bishnp Kennett in bia Glossary, ' 
formerly oalled a sAor-imir, ai uj^srate or divided from O1.9 comn 
road or other highway. 
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For the porposea of the aliiremote it may be oonsidered Ohjj. nxm. 
that approaches and roads ixom the different laths to 
Fenenden Heath exieted, if not before the reiga of Alfred, 
certainly long before the Norman invasion, as the men of 
East Kent (according to Domesday) were not to be com- 
pelled to go further than Fenenden Heath to attend tbem.'^ Ante. p..2c& 
The roads leading from the Weald which crossed the 
Qnany ridge in a northerly direction, made Fenenden 
a desirable spot to this part of tho county for the trans- 
action of ita baeinGBB. A coast road had alao been 
formed before the ConqneBt from Hastings to Dover ; for 
William the Conqueror, al^er the battle of Hastings, pro- Ante, p. 21L 
ceeded we have seen with his army to Bomney, and 
thence to Dover. As Domesday is silent respecting these 
roads, I have not ventured to trace any of them in Map 
No. % which gives only the outline of the county of 
"Chenth.\" 

It was provided by our Anglo-Saion laws that all 
offences committed in the via regia, chemini majores, or the 
four King's highways, were to be tried only before the 
King himself; while offences committed on the branch 
roads, the via vicinajet, were tried before the Earl or by 
his vice-comes or sheriff. 

The only references to the hi^ways in the Domesday 
of Kent are at the commencement. The first is a recog- 
nition from the men of the fonr laths that the under- 
written is one of the King's laws: — 

"If uif one ihall make a hedge or ditch, by which tha Sing's highway T>aiUiig,p. 93. 
is narrowed ; or ahall throw withiniiide of tho waj a tree atanding on the 
onteide, and ahall carry away bough or twig thereof ; for each of thsM 
forfeiCuroB he ihall pay the King an hundred aliillinga ; and if he ahall 
have gone home not apprehended, or bailed, yet the Klng'a officer ahaU 
follow him, Ekod he ihall emend in an hundred ehillingi." 



■ The gallowi or place of pnblla execution for the ahlre wai erected at 
Penenden. 

+ It may be neceaaary to atate here that the letter k waa not in uie by 
the Anglo-Saxona, but wu Tepreaented in their language by the lettOT 
e ; namaa in which k oooon nave therefore been comipted alnoe the 
Nomun Invaiion. 
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Cij-nxm. The second is Tmder the head of the City of Canter- 
bury: — 
IdTldng, " It ia tgreed oonoeruiDg the direct roadi irhioh hme entnmoe mi exit 

p. 96. throi^ the oitj. WhiMrer commiti forfeitiiie in them ahtM emend to 

the King. In like monDer, with regard to the direct roodi without the 
oitj, u f u SB one leuga and three perchetea and three feet If, there- 
fore, U17 one dig or fix a atalce in theee public waji, within the city or 
without, the Sing*) reve followa him wherever ha may bavs gone, and 
ehaJl reoeive emend Lo the King*! uie. The Archbiahop clumi forfeiture 
in the Waya without the city on each aide where hia hmd ia." 

The cruelty and havoc of the BEtnes with their devas- 
tating fires had laid waste the two cities, and many of the 
towuB end vOlageB in Kent, with their religions houses; 
and Archbishop Lanfrano commenced himself, and en- 
couraged in others, the work of restoration. These 
monastic institutions, scattered, as they generally were, 
along or near the principal highways, served as hostelries, 
and secured to the traveller a certain amount of creature 
comfort, regulated by his rank and station; but where 
TkylM"! they did not exist he had to content himself with bare 

Plaoee, p. 2Se. walls, suppHed by the ruins of deserted Boman villas, 
vhich, at least as late as the period we have now reached, 
were often used by travellers who carried tbeir own bed- 
ding and provisions. To these refuges for the destitute, 
Harbours. *^^ name of Cold Harbour was often given. We have 

still a Cold Harbour at Wye, on an ancient line of road 
under the Downs. There was another at Nortlibourne, 
one near the New Cross railway station, and I assume 
there was one outside the Northgate of Canterbury, 
for, as a boy, I well remember Cold Harbour Lane. 
Worfiand Taylor says no less than seventy places still bear this 
Plaoea, p. 266. •' / . , . .1 ^ 

name ; about a dozen more bear the analogous name 

of Caldicot, the cold cot or hut. There was a Manor of 
Caldicot in the Borough of Saint Martin, Canterbury, 
extending over part of the old park on the road to 
Sandwich, and Calcot-hill and Common between Sturry 
and Heme, both in cold, exposed situations. 
Pilgrima. Pilgrimages to the Holy Laud materially increased the 

traffic through Kent ; and a writer who is by no means 
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pFGJadiced in their fftvoar yet allows that they had, inci- c«"-_™ 
dentally, some good effeots. "It was better," says Lord 
Mocaulay, "that the rude iuhabitante of the North should 
Tteit; Italy and the East as pilgTimB, than that they should 
never see anything bat thoae squalid cabins and uncleared 
■woods aiuidat which they -were born." 

Though Becket's shrine vas uot completed, and the 
translation did not take place until foar years after the 
death of King John, yet, from tho period of his murder, 
the Archbishop's tomb attracted many a pilgrim, as we 
learn among other sourcea &om Bichard of Devizes, 
trho makes a Jew tell a Christian lad that "Canterbury PewioD'a 
is BO thronged with pUgrims that they are dying of want ^^gt, p. 3 
in the streets." 

One of the many pilgrims' pathways to Canterbury led 
from Hampshire over the Forest ridge in the direction 
of Canterbury ; and when it entered Kent gave rise to a 
groundless tradition that this pilgrims' way formed the 
boundary of tho Weald of Kent. That the pilgrims would 
travel on tho outskirts of the Forest was more than pro- 
bable, and tho way they so tracked out might naturally, 
though en'oneously, lead to such a conclusion. 

The erection of churches in the Weald, between the 
landing of Kin g William and the death of King John, 
occasioned the widening, improvement, and increase of 
the highways; to which was often added, in process of 
time, raised footways to the churches in stone or wood in 
the localities where floods were frequeut ; and some such 
still exist in the centre of the Weald. Villages under the 
control of lords of smaller manors, created by subiufcuda* 
tion, soon sprang up, and with them a more settled 
though scattered population. 

The conclusion we may fairly come to is, that the ear- 
liest means of communication with the interior of the 
Forest consisted of drift* or drovoways, followed by pack 

* "A drift" mi aTiev or iaipectioa of irh&t emttle wu in putisuUr 
il«iies ; it wu mado kt eertun timai of tho year, vheti the stook mi 
driven into Kmu snolowd pU«, and it wu then diaooTarMl irhBthar 
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Chip, ixxiii. qj primewaya (-which included horee and footways) ; end- 
ing at last in the tdta via reijia, or king's highway, conunoii 
to all. This common highway, however, was at first dis- 
tinguished &om the eommimh strata, belonging to a city or 
town, or leading from market to market, though this 
diBtiuctian has long since ceased.'^ 

Thus by alow degrees portions of the forest barrier 
between Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, were removed, and 
the first highways were constructed, not with Boman per- 
eeverance and skill, but by felling timber, and covering it 
with brushwood and earth. I 

Mte, p. S4. The Stour at Ashford on the confines of the Forest must 

then have been forded, as the name implies. There are 
no remains of great antiquity about the present bridge, or 
indeed in any part of the town. Not so at Wye. The 
traveller landing at the Portus Lemanis (Lympne), and 
not wishing to go by the Stone Street road to Canterbury, 
but into the interior of the county, would travel by West- 
enhanger under the Downs by Cold Harbour to Wye, and 
having crossed the Stour at or near Wye he could proceed 
by Charing to Feuenden ; and he would meet with no 
serious impediment until he reached the Medway. 

Wye, though deprived as we have stated of much of its 
importance at the Conquest, was still the chief manor of 
the Abbey of Battel ; and there must have been frequent 
communication between the two places. Hawldiurst, 
situate about midway, was one of its dependencies, and 
often no doubt made a halting place. Walter, one of its 
earliest Abbots (a man of some renown in the reign of 
King Stephen), had been for a long time failing in health, 

there were any cattle ef itrangeni there. A tribute or parment wu 
made b; (ome t«nanta for the privilege of driving their cattle through 
the denei of others, which wm called i&ofland or drifland. 

* The first interfereniw of Parliament in the masagement of the high- 
wajB was in the next reign (Henry III.); but provision vas made am 
early as the reign of Henry II. for the constmotion of bridges and em- 
banbnenta; and one of the "three needs" of Anglo-Saxon times Taa > 
tax tor the mnintenBiice of bridges. 
Ante, p. UP. t Something of the kind atill exists In the " oorduroy rotda" of the 
buk eettlements of America. 
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and during an official visitation of Wye, liie weaknesB in- ca" . xxi in. 
creasing, he sent to Faversliam Abbey for Abbot Claren- 
bald, a man of great Banctity, to confer with bim concern- 
ing his Bonl'e health. Growing worse, he was anointed Lovec'i Bsttd 
and laid in a litter and conveyed by horses from Wye to ^^' P- "* 
Battel, where he expired. One's curiosity ia roused res- 
pecting the ronte he took. Did ho travel over Ohallock 
hill (part of the possessioDB of Wye) into Charing, and 
80 00 through Pluokley, descending into the Weald by 
Bmarden, and so by GranbTook to Hawkhorst, and thence 
through the Weald of Sussex to Battel 1 

A considerable continental trafBo was at this time 
carried on in onr ports and on onr principal thorough- 
fares ; indeed, Mr. Pearson says " Kent and the Eastern Hkt Hapi 
Counties became the great highways of a vast European "' ^f'*™*' 
trade ; " still we are without any reliable statistics respect- 
ing oui exports and imports. We know that a large ex- 
port trade of wool, espocially from Kent, was carried on 
with Flanders, but this was interrupted by a destructive 
inundation in the year 1102, which compelled numbers of 
flemish weavers to seek refuge in England. The ransom Smith'i 
of Bichord I. was partly paid by the borrowing of one ^'5'"o3 
year's wool from the Abbeys and religious houses. The VoLL, p. 18. 
Chomberlaib of London, in rendering his account between 
the close of the reign of Richard I. and the accession of 
King John, returns £23 123. for the fines of merchants for 
leave to export wool and leather, and £20 for sale of wool 
belonging to William de Boulogne. 

It is no easy matter to define the relative importance of 
onr towns, for the term " town " was then in such general 
use, being applied to places not larger than Pluckley, 
Smarden, and Great Chart, now coUed villages, until the 
time when the term "parish" included the civil aa well 
as the ecclesiastical name given to them. The verses 
whioh Henry of Huntingdon quotes in praise of England 
in the twelfth century, name Rochester as fait to look 
upon, and Canterbury as famous for its fish. 

Then as to the travellers, the dignitaries of the Church 
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cait . xx jlIII. and tlieir mioaionariea liecame the greatest traToUers in 
Eugland in times of peace; and with sucli rude and im- 
perfect roads branching oS from the main thoronglifares, 
frequent resting places at convenient distanceB vreza of 
groat importance to them in their joiimeyB to set out the 
Bites of new parochial churches and consecrate and visit 
them. Thus the scattered manorial residences belonging 
to the See of Canterbury, for I will not call them Palaces 
(an improper term for Ecclesiastical residences at an; 
time), were resorted to for this purpose. 

Besides the Archbishop's chief mansion in Canterbury 
ho had then, iu £ent alone, eleven castles and manor 
houses at the least, viz. : — 

Aldimotos, OtrocD, 

C'HARIHa, GOOUESTEB CaBTLK, 

FuRD, NEAR HEBHS, SaLTWOOi) CieTLK, 

OlLUNQHAH, TETHHAH, 

BIAIDHTONB, 'WlNOlUII, 

AKD W both All. 

Beakosbonmc and Knole had not then been acquired by 
the See of Canterbury, and Eochester Castle was held but 
for a very short time. 

In addition to these mansions in Eent,*^ residences at 
Lambeth, and Croydon in Surrey, belonged to the See, -f 
and two in Susses, viz., Mayfield and Slindon. Mayfield| 
was the first Archicpiscopal resting place in the Primate's 
iMwvc'n journeys from Kent to Sussex. Donstan had a mansion 

VdTfi. p 46. ^^^* which was so enlarged by snbsequcnt Archbishops 
that it became one of the stateliest edifices in the South of 
England. Three Archbishops died there, Mepham, Strat- 
ford, and Islip. Slindon was the second resting place, where 
the celebrated Archbishop, Stephen Langton, died at the 

* Lunborde state* that in the lubieqaeDt reign of Bdward I., Aioh- 
biihop Winchelwas luving fallen aader the King's diipleunre, withdraw 
from hii family and attendanta at Canterbur}r, and retired to Uie Priory 
&t Chartham and preached for a time in ths adjoining ehurohea. Thei« 
wu then H vineyard in this Priory well atoclted with vines. 

f Addington, now the coaatry residence of the Primate, WRt only 
required in 1807, after the abandonment of Cniydan. Tha manor WM 
liefd by Tezelin, the King'i oooV, when Domesday Survey waa'oiimpiled. 

± The Council for the renilatlon of Saints' Days wai held at Havfield 
In 1332. 
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begirming of the reign of Henry m. Thus the Frinmte (?■* >■ xn cm. 

coold visit the whole of his Diooeee, including his pecii- 

liars in the adjoining coiintieB, and yet take np his abode 

at the end of each day's witation in his own mansion 

hoose. He was not bo fortunate when he travelled abroad, 

for the Earl of Boulogne claimed by ancient custom as B&ttaly, 

Lord Paramount the first time any Archbishop of Can- "., p.6i 

terbory crossed the sea from Dover to Whitsand in his 

journey to Home, the beet sumptuary horse which the 

Primate had with him, together with all his lading and 

harness ; and that the Archbishop should lay before the 

BailifT of Whitsand a heap of sterling money, and the 

Bailiff was at liberty to ttUce as much as be could with 

both hands together, which exempted the Archbishop and 

hia retinue and messengers from all toll and custom 

during the remainder of Ms primacy. * 

We have seen the Aoglo-Korman monarchs uncere- 
moniously appropriating and wasting the tevenuee of Aate, 
the See of Canterbury daring the vacancies which were ^^ ^ 
constantly occurring, and we may readily believe that 
the Sovereign would not hesitate to avail himself of the 
manorial residences belonging to the See whenever re- 
quired by him or hia dependents. We may be well 
assured that this course must have been pursued during 
the reigu of King John, and in proof we have only to 
refer to his Itinerary, in the last two chapters. "This RotiIJou^ 
King's power of locomotion was the wonder of his times. ''»J»"'Sn«»et 
In one year he changed his residence 150 times, f and the Aieh. CoE, 
inconvenience arising from such a conrss probably led to VoLlI.,p.i3fl. 
the insertioQ in Magna Carta of a proviBion that the Court 
of ConmioD Pleas I should not follow the King's Court, but 
be held in a certain fised place." 

■ Anhbiihop WinchslMa in luOG oomponDdod for thii eostom for 

t Hktthaw Pkiit reoordi with wonder the (peed vith which he 
traTellsd bj dnj and night in 1202, in order to reune hi* mother 
when bended in the Cutle of Mirabel!, in Normuidj. 

t So ityled b; antimpation ; the diviiion of tha ooort wu 011I7 com- 
luenoed b; Henrf HI., uid wh completed bjr Edward L 

>i 9 
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ctf. xxxtii. The reader, ■with a mnp of the South Eastern Counties 
and King John's Itineroiy hefore him, may trace pretty 
accurately the coaatry which he would have to traverse. 
We vill take one jaumey in the year 120D, after the 
death of Archbishop Hubert, when the See of Canter- 
bury was vacant. On the 2nd of April in that year the 
King was at Canterbury, which was very often bis head- 
quartois in Kent ; and I may here remark that we are apt 
to express surprise that we possess bo few records of these 
and aimHai royal visits. We must remember, however, 
that they were often very haety ones, and that in those 
days there was no "Court Circular" to note down the 
movements of royalty. The King poasesBed his castle at 
Canterbury.^ He had also the vacant Archiepiscopal 
residence, which Archbishop Hubert had just left un- 
finished, though he lived long enough to construct a 
stately hall for the reception of royal guests, which Ma 
successor Laugton completed; and there was nlso the 
monastery of St. Augustine's, with its reputation for royal 
entertainments; as more were given there than in the 
neighbonring but rival establishment at Christ Church. 
If foreign or domestic war was imminent, he would no 
doubt abide at the castle, but if an ecclesiastical contest 
was raging, the Sovereign would go to the religious estab- 
lishment which at the time most favoured his cause. 

But we will return to the Itinerary. On the 8rd of 
April, 1206, the King proceeded from Canterbury to 
Dover, and probably would make his great stronghold, 
the Castle, his place of abode, though no doubt he conid 
find excellent accommodation in the Priory. On the 4th 
he reached Bonmey and remained there the following day. 
On the 6th he arrived at Battel ; on the 7th at Mailing 
(Sussex) ; on the 8th at Knep Castle ; on the 9th at 
Arundel; and on the 10th he reached Southampton. It 

* Hnbert de Borgli waa made OoTemor of tMs Oiutle June 25th, 1216, 
but he hod hit httuda full in defending Dover Cutle. and it woi token, 
Ante, p. 361!. vre have teen, the foUoiriiig yenr bj the Dauphin of France, on hii tiKj 
from Sandwich te Rochester. 
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Trill naturally be asljed how did he get in those days from °* "- ^Ju cm. 
Dover to Bomncy ? Mr. Jtimcs Elliott, the resident 
Engineer in Romney Marsh, doubta the exietence at this 
time of a direct coast road from Dover towards Bomney 
beyond Hythe or Lympnc. But he imagines that if the 
King travelled by road on this occasion he traversed the 
Quarry ridge bordering on the Weald. It must be remem- 
bered that King John was an excellent sailor, and there 
was always a good understancling between him and the 
Cinque Port mariners ; the journey from Dover to Ronmey 
mi^t therefore have been performed by sea. On arriving 
at Kew Bomney the King would take up bis abode at the 
manor bouse belonging to the See of Canterbury,* for the 
last of the alien Priories, founded there by Maunsell, the 
Provost of Beverley, had not been erected at this time. 
Battel could be reached by Rye find Hastings by sea, oi 
by croaeiug the Bother at Newenden, if the journey was 
by land. 

This is all I have been able to glean concerning our 
highways, byeways, and travolling in Kent to the end 
of the reign of King John. 

Porsoing the course I have hitherto adopted, I propose 
to commence the second volume with an outline of tho 
leading events in Kent during the reign of Henry III., 
including the Barons' war, which occasioned a more fre- 
quent intercourse among the inhabitants of the Wealds of 
Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. 



* Mr. BImhw U id error in 
mKOttt.—Svtttx Anh. Coll., ' 
King'i lundi >t itie time. 
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APPENDIX A. 



SKETCH OF THE PHYSICAL FEATURES OF THE 
CRETACEOUS* BEDS IN THE SOUTH-EAST 
OF ENGLAND. 



HENRY B. MAOKESON, F.G.S. 



THE beds vliicli form the soil of the conntica of Kent and 
Snssez are cxclaeively of aqueous origin, termed by geolo- 
gists sedimentary, as proved by the fossilB or organic remains 
imbedded therein, differing naaterially in their Gtnicture and 
origin from the granito and serpentine of the county of Cornwall, 
in the opposite comer of our leland. The general landscape 
differs no less than the geological strnctare, whili;t the charac- 
ters and employments of the inhabitants in both cases are in- 
fluenced by the soils. In the south--weBt of England the popu- 
lati<m consists principally of miners ; in the south-east it may 
be described as purely agricultural. My observationB will to 
confined to the cretaceous beds of Kent and SusBex, I shall 
describe somewhat in detail the salient points in the geology 
of East Kent ; and as the natural sections on the shore between 
Dover and Hythe are bo admirable, I shall venture to select 
them for particular notice, as they offer an epitome of the 
leading features of the district. I will proceed to enomorate 



■ Trma Cratt, cftoU. 
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the cretaoeouB beds as they occat in the eonth-east of Eng- 
land: — 



Upwb Chbtacboob. 

1 WUte chalk with flint*. 

2 Ore; chalk or obalk muL 

3 Upper green wad. 



LOWBB CKSTACBOCS. 
1 Lower Green (and. 
2a Weald clay, and 
26 Hutinga aand : to- 
gether, itjled Weolden. 



I shall notice them in chronological order, commencing with 
the oldest, or firet deposited. 

The term Wealden was first suggested by Mr. Martin, of 
FnlboFOngh. Great was the interest excited when the re- 
searches of the late Gideon Mautell firet led to the identifi- 
cation of the Wealden as a d^osit due for the most port 
to fresh-water agency, and, as has since been confirmed by 
aoenmulative evidence, of fiuviatile origin — ^in strange " geolo- 
gical contrast" to the marine or salt-water beds overlying it. 
The area over which the Wealden deposit has been traced ex- 
tende from the coast of Dorsetshire to the Bas Bonlounais, 
in France, from west to east ; and from north-west to south- 
east &om Hampshire to Beanvais, in France ; it is probable 
that it extends i^so into Hanover and Westphalia, where beds of 
similar character occur. Its extent, however, does not preclude 
the probability of the deposit in England, France, and Germany, 
being contemporaneous and continuous. The delta of the river 
Quorra, in Africa, is cited by Dr. Fitton as covering a surface 
of more than 25,000 sg^uare miles. Nor can we limit its boun- 
dary to its exposed surface. In many instances where the over- 
lying cretaceous beds have been artificially pierced, the Wealden 
has been discovered underlying them, and may be generally' 
observed where sections occur dipping under the beds of the 
Lower Green Sand. Its extent may therefore be fairly inferred 
to exceed the limits above assigned to it. Its thickness, as 
estimated by Drew, in the " Memoirs of the Geological Survey," 
is 1,840 feet. The Purbeck beds which immediately underlie 
it are for the moat part fresh-water, but arc grouped by geolo- 
gists in the Oolitic system. Those 'unaccustomed to study the 
wonders of geology can scarcely grasp the fact of such on enor- 
mous amount of river sediment. How long did the mighty river 
roll seawards its turbid waters charged with the silt which now 
forma the solid land of the Wealden? But the extent and 
thickness of these fi-eah-water beds are as nothing when com- 

Eired to eome of the older marine formations. 8ir Charles 
yell states the thicknesB of the Ifova Scotia coal fields to 
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be 7,600 feet, and their area 86,000 square milee, nnd enms 
up by estimating them to contain 51,000 cubic miles of solid 
matter. " If it bo asked," ho says, " where the coiitiueiit waa 
placed from the ruins of which tbo Woaldcn strata were derived, 
and by the drainage of which a great river was fed, we are half 
tempted to speculate on the former existence of the Atlantis of 
Plato. The story of the tiubmergence of a eontiueut, however 
fabulous in history, must have been true ag&in and again as a 
geologioal event,"* 

It will be sufficient to describe the above sub-divisions of the 
Wealden in two leading groups — Hastings sand and "Weald clay. 
Their physical features thus considered are sufBcicntly marked 
to impress diBtinctive characters on the district. Stretching 
inland the Hastings sand forms the "Forest Bidge," and its 
hills and valleys include the romantic scenery for which the 
district is so celebrated. 

Bioh in mineral wealth, the Weald needs but the presence of 
coal to regain its former position as one of the leading centres 
of the iron manufacture. 

Mr. M, A. Lower, in his " Contributions to Literature," gives 
much interesting information on " The Iron Works of the 
South." The existence of the manufacture has been traced 
back to the period of the Bomans; and the railing round St. 
Paul's Churchyard, London, is Eaid to have been made of iron 
from Lamberhurst. The rapid disappearance of timber felled 
for the purpose of smelting, coupled with the discovery else- 
where of ferruginous ores in close contact with coal, extin- 
guished the iron trade of the Hastings sand beds ; but, should 
the speculations of Mr. Godwin Austen prove correct, the dis- 
trict may once again regain its position. In a paper read before 
the Geological Society, 80th May, 1866, he produces evidence in 
support of his theory that coal may possibly exist at no great 
depth below the Wealden. The out-crop of the Hastings Sand on 
the coast of Kent is concealed by the alluvial deposit of Bomney 
Uarsh. The coast of Sussex affords a natural section, which 
may be studied at Eye, Winchelsea, and on to Hastings. 

The Weald clay forms the valley surrounding tho Forest 
Ridge. It presents a marked and well known ftuture in the 
landscape as seen either &om the Hastings sand or the Lower 
Green Bond. Its mineralogictd character is well expressed by its 
name; through its entire tJiickness it consists of blue and brown 

• I^ell'i Elenwnti, p. 3G0, td. 1860. 
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days, with Ehale. The oak being aoattended bythe elm, betrays 
a soil not prized by the agricultturiBt. 

The outcrop of the Weald clay oa the shore of Kent occurs 
at ShomclifFe, whence it may be traced rieiDg with the Lower 
Green Sand above it, along the hiU slope to Hythe and thenoe to 
Aldington Enoll. No natural Bection appears. It is mnoh 
obscured by the detritus of the Lower G-reen Sand which has 
&llen from the summit of the hills above, and at Hythe by the 
blown sand, which travelled up and over the hill crest when the 
sea approached nearer to the foot of the hill than at present. 

Marvellons were the animals and plants which formerly in- 
habited the banks and waters of the Weaiden river. Among 
the discoveries of Dr. Mantell was the Iguanodon, a huge 
saurian reptile, the structure of whose teeth indicates it to 
have been herbivorous. The iUuatrious Cuvier thus expressed 
himself in a communication to Dr. Mautcll: "May we not here 
have a new animal — a herbivorous reptile ? and just as at the 
present time with regard to mammals (land quadrupeds with 
warm blood), it is among the herbivorous that we find the 
largest species ; so also within the remote period when they 
were the sole terrestrial animals, might not the largest among 
them have been nourished by vegetables ?"-- The Hylaiosaurxu 
(Weald lizard), and the Megahsawiis (great lizard), also re- 
warded the researches of Dr. Mantell. All three reptiles be- 
longed to the same series, but all differed in habits. The Igu- 
anodon, as above stated, fed on vegetable diet, the Hylieosaurus 
was a mixed, the Megolosaurus a carnivorous feeder; the 
secondary period to which we refer the cretaceous system 
was, indeed, the " age of reptiles." 

Reatorations of these mighty saurians by Mr. Waterhonse 
Hawkins may be seen in the grounds of the Crystal Palace. 
The length of the Iguanodon, as restored, is 34ft. Sin. ; of the 
MegalosauTUS, 87ft., greatest girth of body 22ft. 6in. Contem- 
porary with the above was the Pfcerodactyle, a flying lizard. It 
resembled a bird, but had bat-like wings. Mantell describes it 
as presenting " as great an anomaly of structure, 08 unlike its 
fossil contemporaries, as the duck-billed Omiikorynchm of Aus- 
tralia." The size and form of its extremities show that it 
was capable of perching on trees, of hanging against perpendi- 



* Wben CtiTier wrota tbe above, no vum-blooded animals Yiai been 31a- 
eovared below the tertiur bedi. Monupiob (pouched animoli) tutve nnoe been 
diwoTered in bedi of eaiuer date than tho Weaiden. 
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cnlar snrfaceB, and of Etanding firmly on the ground, when, 
vith its 'wingB folded, it might; crawl or hop hke a bird. Bes- 
torationa of the Fterodactyle may aleo be seen at the Cryatal 
Palace, near the HylteoEaurus. The remams of fishes in the 
Wealden beds are frequent. The Ganoid Order (according to 
the arrangement of Agassiz) ia represented by the Lepidotna. 
It was covered by angular and enamelled acalea. The Ganoids 
occnr principally in the older rocks ; they are now represented 
by the fresh-water garpike of America, and the sturgeon of onr 
own seas. 

The uniformity of the laws which has ever regulated the 
distribntion of organic life is observable in the shells of the 
■Wealden. However numerons the individuala found in our 
present lakes, rivers, or estuaries, the genera are but few. An 
instructive comparison may be made illustrating the prcvalenoa 
of thia law at the geological period under consideration, by 
placing side by side selected slabs of equal size of Kentish Bag 
and Sussex Marble. In the former may he counted, within a 
space of say three feet square, I shall not err in venturing to 
suggest the probable number of ten or twelve distinct species of 
marine sheila. One would rarely find one third of that number 
in a slab of Sussex Marble of the same dimensions. But the 
individuala may be fairly expected far to exceed those in the 
Bag. The Sussex and Furbeck Marbles, bo extensively used in 
church architecture late in the twelfth and in the thirteenth 
centuries, especially in the style designated Early English, are 
frequently made up of a fresh-water snail — Palndina (figure 1) — 
a genus which has its living representatives in our own lakes 
and ponds. To the sections of these Faludinte, as cut by 
the mason, the marble owes its beauty.'''' Other univalves, 
as MelaiiopaU, Melania, occur ; also the bivalve genera, Cyrena 
and Cycl<u. A small crustacean, Ci/piis (figure 2), ia found in 
great abundance ; a genus that has existed from the coal deposits 
to our own epoch. From their habit of annually casting off their 
carapace, or outward integument, myriads of their tiny exuviae 
01 coverings are found throughout the clay beds. Among the 
shells, there remains to be noticed a small oyster, Ottrcn ditlorta, 
which occurs in bands at Hythe, as I have myself noticed, and 
as had previously been elsewhere observed, which strongly con- 
firms the estuary origin of the Wealden strata. Their presence 
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points to the oceasioniiJ mixing of salt water with fresh, a eon- 
ditiou favourable to their devclopmeut, as a Bpecies inhabiting 
brackish water. At Ilj-tlie tlieee bauds appear in the uppermost 
beds, and therefore towards the close of the Wealden Epoch, 
when the sea was about to obtain the masterj- ; we may fairly 
infer this, for there is a line of junction above which the fresh- 
water shells are replaced by those exclusively marine — those of 
the Lower Green Sand. The sea now rolled where previouely a 
river flowed. If one may be permitted to spcoulate, it may be 
inferred that the final submergence of the Weald under the sea 
was tranquil, and just such as would occur by a gradual subsi- 
dence of its bed. The miueralogical character of the Weald clay 
differs BO slightly from that of the Athcrfield, that the line of 
of junction can be ascertained only by fossil evidence. 

I may here venture to allude to the value of Buch evidence in 
distinguishing the frcsh-wntcr from the marine beds. I required 
a strong stiff clay for the operation of puddling, and commenced 
by procuring it from the Weald clay. The presence of concre- 
tions of clay iron ore in this bed are bo frequent that it rendered 
the process all but impracticable. I knew that in the Ather- 
field (marine) clay these nodules did not occur. Removing the 
site of my excavation a few feet higher up, to the Athcrfield, 
which is above the Wealden, I dug until I found marine bivalves 
fPanopma), and obtained a perfectly homogeneous clay free 
from nodules or other hindrances, admirably adapted for the 
purpose for which it was requured, 

Such were the eonditiouB under which the Wealdon was 
deposited. Evidences are not wanting to lead to the infer- 
ence that, notwithstanding its great thickness, its bed was 
during the period of deposition gradcally sinking. At Has- 
tings and elsewhere ripple-marked sand stones abound, and 
Sir Charles Lyell figures a slab from Stammcrham, Sussex, 
which indicates that its exposure to the air caused it to 
crack before the last layer was thrown down. It is inter- 
eeting to trace the rippling action of a breeze upon shallow 
water in ages bo remote. It is impossible for me in these limits 
to enumerate the further evidences indicative of the gradual 
Bubsidence of the Wealden during its deposit ; and I mnst 
therefore refer the reader to the Anniversary Address of Bir 
Charles Lyell to the Geological Society, 1860, "^ for a discussion 
of the elevation and depression of land. 
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Overlying the fresh-irater WeoJdeo strata a.r& the beds of that 
member of the cretaceouB formation designated the Lower Green 
Sand. It forme generally, and particularly in the eastern part 
of Kent, a line of low hills, its esoarpment overlooking the vaJley 
of the Weald, and as seen from the summit of the loftier chalk, 
it presentB & table-land spread out in gentle undolations at its 
ba»e. 

The Lower Qreen Sand has in Eent four well marked subdi- 
visions, designated as follows : — 

ThiokneBi. 

Folkeatone B«<la BOfoet, 

Sandgste ]leJ» 80 „ 

HythB Iluds, or Kontish Bag 60 „ 

Atherfield (^lay 40 „ 

Total 270 fMt. 

Tho Atherfield clay derives its name from the spot where it 
may most conveniently bo studied, Atherfield Point, in the Isle 
of Wight ; it offers no natural section in Kent. Its marine 
origin is revealed by its orgtmic remains. The few opportunities 
which have offered in the neighbourhood of Hythe, when arti- 
ficially pierced, have afforded Ammonites Deihai/esii, Pinna 
tulcifera, &c. I believe that under proper manipulation it 
wonld prove superior to the clays either of the Weald or the 
Gault, in the hands of the potter. It presents no distinguish- 
able feature in the landscnpe, forming merely a narrow belt on 
the slope of the Quarry Hills, with the debris of which it is 
much mixed at tho surface. I have observed it to produce 
wheat and other crops superior to those of the underlying 
Weald; and some of our finest oaks rejoice iu its fertility. An 
artificial section is exposed in the cutting of the South-Eastem 
Railway at the Smeeth station, where the overlying Kentish 
Bag may be noticed ; and it crops out at Seabrook immediately 
under the Hythe beds, which have next to be considered. 

These beds first emerge from the Bea level between Sandgate 
and Folkestone, rising gradually along the base of Shomollffe, 
till they form the escarpment above the town of Hythe. The 
admirablo artificial section afforded in the quarries at that 
place has given this suhdiviHion its title of the " Hythe beds." 
Tbey, as also the Bag bads at Maidstone, have afforded a rich 
harvest to the paltEontologist, The well-known specimen of 
the Iguanodon preserved in the British Museum was obtained 
by Mr. Bcnsted, of Maidstone, in the quarries near that town. 
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The Hythe quarries have afforded me nomerous vortebrK, &c., 
of large BaurianB, many of which are not identified. The Fieh 
lizard (Ichthyosaurita), whose fosail remains may be seen at 
the British Museum, inhabited the sea when the materialB of 
the Hythe rooks were deposited. Portions of a huge saurian, 
FolypUjehodon aonUnuun . (also in the Britieli Museum), were 
here ^t diEoovered by me. We are here still in the age of 
reptiles. Beds of a large oyster, Gryphma, remain imbedded 
in the spots where they lived and died. Among the mollueca 
stands pre-eminent the class of Cephalopoda, familiar to all by 
the well-known genera of the Ammonite, Crioceras, Nautilus, 
and others. Around them, in almost equal profusion, may be 
seen their contemporaries, the Terebratula, Pecteua, QenilliiB, 
TriQonim, Aviculee, Panopeie, (I select those of most common 
occurrence), and numerous other genera. Certain species, 
as the Terebratitia sellit (figure 3), were gregarious, as are the 
musBelfl and numerous other genera of our own seas. A list of 
the fossils of the Hjthe Quarries, furnished hy Mr. Etheridge, 
F.G.S., principally from my own collection, will bo found in the 
"Memoirs of the Geological Survey," vol. iv. p. 8. I may here 
notice, in passing, the syGtem of springs which break out on the 
line of junction of the ilythe and the Atherfield beds, as fur- 
nishing water of singular purity. Percolating the limestone beds 
of the Rag, they break out above the more retentive strata of 
the Atherfield clay. The Smeeth cutting, above mentioned, 
illustrates their geological position. 

The next beds, still in ascending order, are known as the 
Sandgate; they crop out below Folkestone church, and their 
junction with the superincumbent Folkestone beds is well 
shown at the turnpike on the coast road (Lord Badnor's) be- 
tween Folkestone and Sandgate, where they form the undercliff. 
Ferruginous nodules, containing beautiful easts of Nautihix, 
Bhynchonella and other Lower Grcensaud fossils, occur in these 
beds, but are not easily obtainable. I have collected them in the 
excavations for the foundations of houses above Sandgate, in 
the sandy lane north of Saltwood castle ; and whilst Saltwood 
tunnel was being made, I procured numeroas specimens. A 
system of springs marks the line of junction with the Folke- 
stone beds, but the quality of the water is greatly inferior to 
that obtained from below the Bag Stone. 

The Folkestone beds lie immediately above those last des- 
cribed (the Sandgate). Cropping out from beneath the Gault 
at Copt Point, the prominence of which is due to their stony 
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strata reeisting the action of the waves, thej form the upper 
portion of the cliff between Bojidgate and Folkeetone. Their 
mineralogical character difFers from that of the Hythe beds. 
The principal beds of atone are more siliceous and gritty. There 
are evidences of the Folkestone beds having been deposited in a 
more tempestuous sea than those of the Hythe. la the latter 
included pebbles are extremely rare ) but at Folkestone pebbles 
of quartz, slate, &o., are of frequent occurrence. Their false 
bedding seems to indicate that they were shifting sandbanks. 
Mollasca are few, both In individuals and species, as compared 
to those of the Hythe beds. The naturalist informs us that in 
our own times shifting sandbanks are unfavourable to the de- 
velopment of mollusca. Here, then, we have another proof of 
the uniformity of the laws of Nature. The brittle Sandstar, 
familiar to all sea-side residents, had its representative in an 
undesonbed species to be found in the rocks lying on the shore 
west of Copt Point (east of Folkestone), where a small Saleuia 
and a large Cordiaster also occur. 

At Copt Point we see the Folkestone beds divided from the 
overlying Gault by a layer of phosphatic nodules, varying in 
thiclmess, but rarely exceeding twelve inches. Much fossil 
wood perforated by Fholas, and numerous fossils, occur in this 
layer. A list will be found in Mr. Drew's Memoir above cited, 
p. 10. One Ammonite [A. mamviillaiia) appears to he character- 
tic of this bed. I have never collected it, or known it to bo 
collected, either above or below it. This bed, from its fossils, 
has been assigned to the Gault, which in its entire thickness 
has been estimated at 100 feet. The beauty of the fossils of the 
G-ault hoe given them a great celebrity among collectors. The 
lower portion especially abounds in spQcimcns. The Hamitea 
are pecuharly characteristic, as are also the bivalves, Inoceramu» 
sulcntus, and conceiilricus, with numerous crabs, including Pa- 
laocoryUes Stokesii (figure i). In the Limestone beds of the 
Lower Greensand the fossils arc mostly mere casts of the in- 
terior of the sheila ; but in the Gnult the shells themselves have 
been preserved, reflecting from their surface the varied colours 
of the rainbow. The species are extremely numerous, and 
mostly undescribed, though the French authors, Leymerie and 
D'Orbigny, have pubhshed many. The cabinet of the Eev. 
Thomas Wiltshire, F.G.S., F.L.S., contains a fine collection, 
and it is understood will be doscribed and published hy him at 
no distant d^. The Gault forms a valley, in Kent and Sussex, 
between the Lower Green Sand and the North and South Chalk 
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Downs, accompanying tliem also in the same posiiion through 
Surrey and Hampshire, limits not included in this paper. 
Where its stiff clay ia intermingled with the chalk it produoes 
fine wheat, and the oak flourishes in its soil. 

The Upper Greensand reposing on the Gault is insignificant 
both in extent and thickness. In the road below Ccesat's Camp, 
near Folkestone, its thickneas is only four feet. The Map of 
the Geological Survey shews no traces of its occurrence from 
a point west of Cmsar'B Camp to East Lenhom. Towards the 
west it is more developed, as in the lele of Wight. At Meret- 
ham, in Surrey, it supplies the hearthstone or firestone of com- 
merce. In East Kent it nfforda few foaails — the coral Micnibaeia 
coronula, (figure 6) ia one of the most noticeable. It passes 
upwards into the Chalk. 

The Chalk is the most prominent and widely extended of the 
cretaceous scries. Its thickness in the south-east of England is 
estimated at 1,000 feet. Its geological extent is euormous. Lyell 
informs us that pure chalk, of uniform aspect and composition, is 
met with in a north-weat and south-east directiou from the 
north of Ireland to the Crimea, a distance of about 1,110 geogi'a- 
phical miles, and in an opposite direction it extends from the 
BOnth of Sweden to the south of Bordeaux, a distauce of about 
8i0 geographical miles, probably having prevailed in greater or 
lees thickness over large portions of the area included within 
theso limits. For analogoua deposits now in the couree of forma- 
tion we must turn to the coral reefa of the Pacific, where the 
Lagoon Islands furnish from the decomposition of their zoo- 
phytes a mud which, apread out on the floor of the ocean by the 
action of waves and currents, is forming a contemporary creta- 
ceous Bj'stem. Viewed under the microacope the most delicate 
organizations may be detected. 

The Chalk in the south-east of England difi^ere in its upper 
and lower beda. The upper or white chalk contains numerous 
flints. The lower is destitute of flints, is of a grey colour, and 
more argillaceous. It is hence designated the Grey Chalk, or 
Chalk Marl. 

Reverting to the coast section, the out-crop of the Chalk 
Marl is seen midway between Folkestone and Dover. The 
copious spring known as Lyddcn Spout ia duo to the retentive 
nature of the marl, through which the water cannot percolate. 
At a slight depth below the surface of the ahingle may be ob- 
served a conglomerate of lime and sbiugle in the course of 
formation, due to the action of lime held in solution by the 
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Eprlng. Westward, in East Wear Bay, betweea high and low- 
water mark, masees of the same conglomerate have resisted the 
action of tlie ebbing anil flow'ng tides since the; were left ex- 
posed by tlie recession of llie cliffs. 60 indnraLed is the matrix 
of lime, that the geologist's lianmier will fraquently find it as 
obdurate as the dint. Calcareous tnfa is foand in many of the 
Epi'ings issuing from the Chalk, at the Btour head at Fostlio^, 
a^il elsewhere ; the Romans used it as a bailding material at 
Dover aad Richboron.^h. l?he artificial concrete now so ex- 
tensively used by builders, is formed by an imitation of the 
process which produces the conglomerates above described. 
The Grey Chalk disappears near Dover, dipping under the 
White Chalk, which latter contains flints somewhat dispersed 
in the lower, but regularly stratified in the upper beds. That 
the flint was once in solution is proved by its being found in 
the organism of many of the most delicate stmctures of the 
chalk fossils. 

The fossils of the Chalk (see figure 6, Miertuter cor-anguintmt) 
reveal the oceanic character of the deposit. Evidences of con- 
tiguous laud are ra<-cly found, as iu the Greensands and Qault, 
which latter therefore we may infer originated in seas of more 
limited areas. The extinction of the genus Ammonite appeam, 
according to present geological evidence, to have occurred at 
the close of the crelaseous epoch. The whole family of cham- 
bered univalves is now feebly represented by the living genera 
Nautilus and Spirula. 

The district whose geological features I have imperfectly 
sketched, - includes much picturesque scenery. Two of the 
piincipii] wateriuj-places in the south-east of England— Host- 
iugs and Tuiibridgc Wells^^re iucloded in its limits ; and there 
ai'o many ^pois loss known and freoueuted, whioh are of great 
beauty. The couuLi-y around Hawkburst, Goodhurst, and 
Beifgebuj-y is much admired by the few who visit it. 

Theie is a physiognomy in landscape which may often be 
traced to the geological condition of the soil, A rounded out- 
line characterises the Chalk. The Qreeus&nd in Kent undulates 
iu less graceful sweeps, but in its transverse vaUeyi., which 
have been eroded by the small streams whioh ttaverse iis 
beds, is much quiet aud beautiful scenery. In Sm-rey, aroniid 
Albuiy, where it has been greatly disturbed, ia scenei; inferior 
to none in the south of England. 

In the central district of the Hastings sand oooors rook 
Bconery, nowhere more beautiful than aronnd Tunbridge Wells. 
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On tlie Forest Bidge, the asis of elevatioii, the di&tuvbaiiGe of the 
strata prodncee the broken ontlino so much admired around 
Baetinga. The Sonth Eastern and Loniloa and Brighton 
Railways both cross the Wealden from the South to the North 
Downs, and each traverses the same succession of heds. The 
line from Tunhridge Wells to London via Serenoaks fiunisheB 
admirable sections. Starting from the Kastings sand, it 
crosses the valley of the Weald by Tonbridge ; at the Seven- 
oaks tunnel, the Athei'field clay ia slightly exposed at its uorth- 
em cud. The Hythe (Keutish rag) beds are next passed in a 
deep cutting ; then the Sandgate beds in a narrow valley ; the 
sands of the Folkestone beds follow ; the Gault, which suc- 
ceeds in due geological order, preserves its charocteristio fea- 
ture — as a valley; still proceeding onwards, the lower chalk, 
grey and without Siots, will be obsei'vcd, succeeded by the 
white chalk with flints. The sequence and physical features of 
the beds are those previously indicated iu my remarks on the 
sections along the coast line. 

There was, then, a period when the various strata above 
described reposed in the order shown in diagram A. Their stra- 

A.— VBBTICAI, BBCnON OF THE CHETACEOUS BEDS IN KENT. 

THICKNESS or BEDS TO SOAUt. 



.. thiokneu, 1000 f sot. 



ITppar OrMn Sand (vuTiiiE) ZOfeet. 

G«ult 100 feat. 

Lower Qreen Suid ■ 270 feat. 



W«alden 13«(eei. 



tificatioQ was what is termed by the geologist, conformable; 
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that is, they lay one above the other ia parallel order — horizon- 
tally aud S.6 yet undisturbed. The then unbroken continuity 
of the chalk from the North to the South Downs is inferred by 
facta and reaGouing which our limits vill not permit ub to 
pursue. By the aid of diagram B the reader will be able 

B.^!EOTION BETWEEN BBA.CHT HEAD AND BOCUBSIXB. 



— -.r"''--,*'^---^ 



C-Chalt 

1 — Upper Oreen Sand. 

2-«ault. 

S-'Lower Oreen Sand, 

W— Woalden. 



T— TerfiHT. 
a— TheChAnn«L 
(— Maidatone. 
e — Etooheater. 
d— Month of the T 



f Eiue of [otce whkh dented the We^ to lla preMnt podtioii. 

Dotted lintm repreteni the oontiniution of the itnta now denndad. 

to understand the direction of the force which elevated the 
whole mass of the cretaueons formation. This section shows 
not only the pt^sent conformation of the land, bat by the 
dotted iinea alao represents the portion which has been de- 
naded, washed away, and traasported to form the' material of 
later deposits. The upheaval of the strata between the North 
and Sonth Downs is all but universally believed to have been 
(^adual and tranquil. 

The marine theory would ascribe the formation of the exist- 
ing system of hill and valley to the action of the sea during its 
emergence above its le\el, whilst the " theory of fracture," ably 
advanced by Mr. Kopldns, would refer the some to dislocation 
caused by elevation. These theories have been much combated 
by a modem school of geologists which attributes the denuda- 
tion of the 'Weald principally to the action of rain and rivers ;. 
this is designated ^e sub-aerial theory. The wear and tear of 
our great Continents, and the gradual transfer of their mate- 
rials to the sea slowly but incoesastly in progress, is perhaps 

FF a 
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effected not bo much by the action of the sea along their shore 
lines as by the trsniipoi-t of soil carried down by rivers. 

The preceding remarks on the deposit of the Wealden may be 
re'erred to in proof of the vast mass of sediment transported by 
river action. In diagram B we perceive the strata dipping from 
the HastiogB Sand, the oeutr^ axis of elevation, and hence 
termed by geologists the " anticlinal" axis, its protrusion having 
thrnut aside the superior beds, which thus incline or " dip" 
away from it. The physical features and aspect of the area of 
deaudation are readily to be traced to their geological struotore. 
Aa a geneval rule, the more rocky and nnyielding beds form the 
hills, whilit the clays and more yielding beds furnish the valleys, 
thus evidencing their comparative powers of resistance to tiie 
denuding action of water. 

A veiy able discusaion by Messrs. Foster and Topley on the 
forces which produced the denudation of the Weald will be found 
in the Geological Journal, vol. xxi. In this paper, evidence 
is produced of the occurrence of an old river gravel in tho 
valley of the Medway 800 feet above the present level of that 
river, which has cut down its channel to this depth. The 
authors infer that " if so large a denudation has been effected 
by rain and rivers, there oan be little diffioulty in supposing the 
present form of the ground in the Weald to have been produced 
eutirely by these agents." At Ashford, Weald gravel was depo- 
sited when the Stoor ran at a considerably h^her level \hxa 
now. 

The principal rivers which traverse the Weald do not flow to 
the sea eastwards to Romney Msu^h or Pevensey through its 
longitudinal valley, but pass through transverse vaUeys in the 
North and South Downs, which, if we accept the evidence af- 
forded by the Medway above quoted, have been eroded by their 
streams. Thus the North Downs ore cut through by the Wey, 
Mole, Darcnt, Medway, and Stour; the South Downs by the 
Aran, Adur, and Cuckmere. 

I may here conveniently allude to certain outliers, or isolated 
portions of the overlying beds, which have resisted denudation 
within the Weald. A reference to the Map of the Oeologloal 
Bnrvey will show examples of patches of the Lower Green Sand 
which have thus escaped near Ashford. Collier's Hill, near 
Aldington, and Great Chart are examples. 

I have endeavoured to deacrribe the geological features of a 
district which, &om its intrinsic interest and its proximity to 
the Kfetropolis of science, has been investigated and described 
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by Bome of oar tnost able geologists. Tlie names of Martin, 
Uantell, Fitton, Bnokland, Lyell, Hopkine, and Austen, are 
inseparably connected with its history. Among the staff of 
the Oeologicol Sarvey especially engaged on the "Weald are 
Drew, Foster, TopJey. To their numerous papers in the pub- 
lications of the Geological Society, Eud to the Memoirs of 
the Geological Survey, I would refer those who desire a more 
intimate knowledge of the geology of the cretaceous beds in the 
south-east of England than the limits of the present commnui- 
oatioQ can afford. 
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INDEX OF NAMES, PLACES, AND GENERAL MATTEBS. 



Adun of the WmU, buUff of Canter- 
bury, 2SL 

14«1b, dAo^ter of Willikm I., S26. 

Adriolt, ■ teiant of Battel Ahbej, 235. 

Adrian, abbot of St. Peler*! fSt. Augiu- 
tine'i], Canterbury, IM. 

.^lebio, bUhop of Chichetter, 2e& 

.£gekL bit limited mannnunon of 
fl»vei,18I. 

Jmag, nuummiuion of ilaTU by, 161. 

JBiinua the Abbot, witnaM to a oharter, 
1«. 

^frio, arahbiihop of CaatotboiT, hl> 
will, IM. [14^ 

.£Uilge the Child, witntii to a ohartor, 

JSi^^t, EmiDK, 120; her joint fiharter 
with Kinc Oannte, 14& 

..XUa, hii (xnunieita, 46. 

Mao, Kins of &«&t, 4^ S4. 

.£tb«lingi, who bote the title of, 13S. 

.SthUbmbt. - - 



Asrioola, Ui rule in Britain, 19. 

Aji7, Profeaeor, Mi tha pUoe of Cnm'a 

St. Albanl martyrdom of, 35. 

Alohar, Sir Thinnai, the patron of the 

ConneUtea, 406. 
Albert the ohaplain, landi of, 229, 240. 
Aldred, aiehUihop of York, 233. 
Alfred tha Great, reun of, 9S— 08; bii 

early oareer, M ; EU ohanwter, 98 ; 

not the inventor of trial by jury, 168 -, 

hii Com froi^, 192 ; hia forat lawi, 207. 
Alfred, un of Etbelred, murder of, LSti. 
Allen, hii "Itoyal Prarogative" cited, 

393. 
Alphese, the arahbiihop, death of, 132. 
AlriOj^ina of Kent, the lait of tua line 

of Hengiit, 63. 
Anagni, John of, hia mediation ia the 

r.rtTil of Arahbiihop Baldwin and 
monka of Canterbury, 343. 
Anaelm, arohbiahop of Oantarbtuy, hia 
treatmant by Williun Rufna, 279; 
and by Huvy L, 280 ; death, A 



Appaeh, Mr., on the plaoe of CieBu'l 

landing, IL 
Aiimathea, Joaeph of, Bud to havi 
founded a shurch at Glaatonbnrj, 3L 



Arty, Henry, .a Juatioe of the pMoe tor 
Kent, A.D., 1378, 319, 32a 

Atbelatan, King of Kent, 61; reign of, 
127. 

St. Augustine. landiDg of, in Tbanet, 66. 

St. Auxuatine'a Honastnj, the abbot 
mixed up In the quarrel of the monka 
of Caoterbun with Archbiahop Bald- 
win, 349. 
.ulua Planti—, , 
SI ; hU wife, I . 
poaed to be a Chriatian, Z 

Aolni Fudeni, hia wife a ] 
oeaa,31. 



Badleamere, Lord, hia fata, 390. 

Baker, R, hia ceriifloate of the tmutei* 

of the 8eTBii Hundred!, 321. 
Baldred, King of Kent, drivm out by 

Sbert, 64777, 70. 
win, arohbiabop of Canterboiy, Ida 

quarrel with the monVa, 34a 
Barona, their war with King John^ 362. 
Barona of the Cinque Porta, their prl- 

vilegea, 251. 
Baiherat, Thomas, ettptain of HaldeA 

hundred, 322. 
Battel, the abbot of, mixed up in the 

quarrel of tha maiika of Canterbuiy 

with Arobblahop Baldwin, 343. 
Beatknap, Robert, a juatioe of the peaee 

for Kent, A,D. 1378,310. 
Becket, Thomaa early hiitory of, SSft; 

appointed archbiahop of Cuiterbury, 

336; hia exile, 341; hia retnm, 342: 

hia death, 344; Snt ohweh fouided 

In hii honour, 399. 
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Bede. the Veneroble. on the lejeod cf 
Kiii^ Luoinf, Zi\ bin Idler on im- 
proYideut grants to rooDOfcteiien, 204. 

Belgffi. their bcttlemcnt in Britain, 3. 

Benediot, abbot of Weremoutb, iiitro- 
dncea the art of gUw-niaking, IW. 

Benyiideniie, BoRer de, bailiQ' of tbs 
SeTen Huudreda, 318. 

BeretifoTd Hops, Hr., hii Fiigbt 'Woods, 

Bertb'^ the Chriit ian irif e of Ethalberi, GG. 
Bliwiiw, Mr., on the jouinevs of ^ng 

Johu. 309, 412, *19, 421. 
BUckitone, Sir WUlism. on Ealdonmui, 

106 ; an the DoiDpila;ioii of Domaa- 

dajr 21& 
Blithildii, daujliteT of William de Iprei, 



Boahuti, Hecbert of, a friend of Beoket, 

342. 
Boaworth, Kev. Dr., on Weeld find 

Wold, 60: on Denn, 87, 88 1 on Hunt 

and Frith, 3Ba 
Boulo^e, earl of. suijti Henry's loiu 

uamet him, 345. 
BoolMne, earU of, their elainu on the 

Ar^biahops of Canterbui; the fint 

time they crossed the Channel, 419. 
BoDloHne, William of, 417. 
BoTB. Bichard, captain of 300 men, ttmp. 

Boys' " Colleetioni for Sandwich," cited 

Brady, Dr., on aeirl, 2fi9. 

Bredgman, John, lut bailifl and first 

mavor of Hylhe, numiuiieatal inscrip- 
tion of, 296. 
Erickenden, Biohard, captain of Cran- 

brook hundred, 322. 
Brihtric, bi-other of Edrio, 131. 
Brithrio, King of Wesse:. his death, 79, 
Britons, as described by Cffisar and other 

ancient writers, 3, 13 : their highwa}-s, 

6, 408 ; these adopted by the liomans, 

ib, J their gold coma^, 17. 
BrocB, the, opponents of Beeket, 342. 

343, 344 ; their Kentish property, 346. 
Erode, John, a justice of the peace for 

Kent, A.D. 1378, 319, . 
" Brother Christian," a nune sssnined 

by Bocket, 34L 
Emmann, a roeie of Canterbury, 290. 
Bnddand, Professor, and the Stour 

fiihery, 295. 
BmzeM, Bishop, on the British Church, 



Enrgh, Hubei-t de, defends Dorer Cutle 
asl^Inst the X>nuphin. 3(j5 ; atao goTer- 
nor of Canterbury Castle. 42a 

Burgh, Thomas de, eaptun of Norwich 
Castle, 3C5. 

Butler. .TBmes, first porlreeTe of GraTca- 



Queenhonmj^ 



. 1,3%. 
Butler, John, mavor < 

SOO. 
Byrsiee Dyring, 143, 



Ciide, ihe name frequently met with in 

■ eaily Kcn^iIh records. 347. 

Ciesar, Julius, his inTssion of Britain, 8, 

14; various opinions as to the place ot 

his landing 8 — 11; his knowledge of 

Britain very limited. 18 ; his death, 18, 
CulveaL portreeve of Canlerbnry, ?9a 
Cdinbridge, Edward, eail of, a justice of 

the peace for Kent, A.D. 137^ 31B. 
Camden, on the name Cautiiuu or Kent. 

S; on the place of CEesai's landing, 8 

nole; on the origin of thirea, 102. 
Camvill, the family of, 400. 
Canterbury monks, their contest with 

Archbishop BaMwin, 348; expelled by 

King John, 303; aUowedtoretuin.SGl. 
Cantilupe, Fulk de, eipois the Cantor- 

huiy monks, 363. 
Canute, his barbarity t« his hosta^, 

lul ; his wur with Edmund Ironnde, 

135; becoraei king, 136; his death, 

i6,;hisUws. lB7,lSt 
CaraotacQs, a Eritish ruler, 18, St. 
Cardwell, Dr. , on the piece of Coai'i 

landing, 10. 
Carmelites, their first establishment in 

Kent, 406. 
Carter, Mr. G. W. riumptre, his manor 

of Falconer's Hurst, 2^; his manor 

of Raymonds in Wye, 3G4. 
Corwenton, Thomas, a justice of the 

peaoo for Kent, a.d. 1378. 319. 
Casingham [or Kasingham), William. hi> 

(ee farm of the Seven Hundreds, 31 S. 
Cassivellftunus, his struggle with Casar, 

la 

Catigem, death of, 115. 

CeouJtih, King of Mercia. ravajes Kent, 

63; his charter to Arohhiahoj) Wilfred, 

77 ; his synod at Bapohild, ISS. 
Ceolmund, earl of Kent, 107. 
Ceolnoth Archbishop, 82, 185. 
Cerdie founds the kingdom of Wessei,S4. 
Cheesman, John, first mayor of Romaoy, 

301. 
Cheyney, Sir Thomaa, notice of, 320 ; hii 

son, " the eitmvagant lord," ib. 
Chilham, Fulh«rt de, 383. 
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CiiiltoD, Bobert de. buUft cf yijo tor 

the Bhbot of BftUel, 363. 
Ciceni, oil the state of Biitoin, IT. 
Cisu, one cf the kui* of SMa, 46, 47. 
Clara, Matrhew do, oonatable of DoTer 

Cutie, :;5i. 

Clare, Richard, Eul of, npporta Prince 

John, 354. 
Clare, Koger, eaii of, bis quurel with 

Becket, 539. 
Clarenbald, fint abbot of Favenbam, 

334,417. 
ClAudia iLnfina, a Christian Britifih 

prinoeH, 31. 
Claudius, Britain eonqaered in the time 

of the euiMtor, IB. 
Clement IlL lupporta tbe mantt of 

CanteriiUTT azarnst Aivhbiabop Bald- 
win, 349. 
CobtMiam, Reginald de, aheritt of Kent, 

31& 
Cobham, John de, a Juitice of the peace 

for Kent, A. D. 1378, 3ia 
Cobham, Henrv, Lord, 312. 
C(«idubnna, a Britiih Kin;, 31. 
Colepopar, Thomai, a iu-"-- 

peacD for Kent, A.D. \mH, SO). 
Colepeper, 'Walter, bailiff of tba Seren 

Hundreds, 31S. 
Collinghun, William de, hii reaiitanco 

to Louii the Dauphin, 365. 
Cooper's " WinolieUea" cited, 244, 37L 
CortKiU, William de, Arcbbiahop ot Can- 
terbury, bie arehiteotuial wonci, 281. 
Comhill, Wllliem de, bii grant to Anh- 

biabop Langton, 299. 
Cornhnll, Beginald de, aberiff of Kent, 

3S5, 356; 358 , taithfnl to King John, 

3G9. 
Conrtoiip, Peter, captain of Cronbrook 

Hundred, 3-^2. 
ContancBi, Geoffrey, biahop of, 2G3, 

273. 
Crea^, Sir E. S., on the origin of trial 

by jury, 188 ; on the obaraeter of King 

John, 3fi7. 
Criol, Bortnun de, a royal commlialoaeT, 

temp. Hon. III., 248. 
Combra, murder of, 68. 
Cdrtwspins, Itslph. a tenant of Oilo of 

Baieu:c, 220; ahu of Battel Abbey, 

236. 
Cnthbert, abbot of Lympne, IG4 ; after- 



DallaOHv, Mr., on the atate of the 

Weald in Roman timea, 27. 
Danea, their ohoraoter, BO. See Iforth- 

Danea at Hall, their addreaa to tba 

Prinoeaa of Walea, 80. 
Darell. William, hii "Hirtory of Dover 

Castle." 2f" 
'arid. King 

England, i-,. 
Deedea, Mr., hia manor of Aldington, 

I, =32. 
Dene, Ralph de,f onnd aOfth am PriotT,406. 
Dengemanh, cue of wreak at, 384. 
Daring, family of, 146jaagmentation to 

their coat of armi, 329. 
Dering, Fitz Norman, traditionary ei- 

jiloit of. 329. 
Diodorna Siculua on the ancient 

Britona, 4. 
Domville, Sir Jamea, owner of Tiffen- 

den, 222. 
Donovan, Profeiaor, on " Human Food," 

oited, 70, 7L 
Dover, Bichard of, 359. 
Dover, Koaaia cf, 369. 
Dover, Simon of, 246. 
Drainage corporation of Itomney manh, 

bow eompoaed, 253 ; their peculiar 

powora, 312. 
Dim, Mr., H.F., bolder of the reotoriaj 

titbei of Wye, 177; hia wooda in 

Lyminge, 392. 
Drayton, bia " Poly-Olbion" quoted, 95. 
Drof men. or forest berdamen. 20S, 412. 
Druee, Mr., on tbe tidal anirenta in the 

Channel. 11. 
Druida, tbe, their dootiinea, 6 ; plaoei of 

Dugdale, on Ealdorman, 106. 
'"---), the abbot, 142, 166, 



emptiona from toll, ITL 
Kadburgn, Queen, her crimei, la, loa, 
EndgivB, Qumn, charter of, 143L 
Eadun, a iuffragan bishop, 124. 
E^liere, Duke, death oF, 107. 
Kdbald, King of Kent, G3. 
Edbert Pren, King of Kent, hia fate, 

03, 64. 
Eddid, or Editba, wife of Edward the 

Conf euor, 137 ; her dower, 2S7. 
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Edgu, rtiga of, 127 ; Ma lawi. 128. 



Edrio, King of Kent, 63. 

Edrid, DaLe of Uenda, ucnud of treb- 

cbaj, lie, 1^ 13S. 
Edwsra tho Confeavoi, rdgn of, 136; 

oharter of, 147. 
. Edward the Elder, rekn of, 126, ISS. 
Edw&rd the MartTr, laort reign of, 12S. 
Edw&rd I., hi> gnjit to the buvns of 

the Cicqae Porta, S7 ; hii huatiiig 

>eat at Nevendeti, 371. 
Edwin, the brother of Atbelstan, detth 

of, 127. 
Egbert, King of Kent, 63 ; ahorter of, U2. 
^bert, King, congueata and reign of, 

64, 7B ; hii council at Kingaton, 185. 
EgertoD not mentioned in Domesday, 

227. 
EUanor. Qaeen of Henry H., 337; im- 

priioned bj liiin, 345 ; releHsBd by her 

eon Biohiud, 348 ; informs him of 

Longchamp'B prooeedioga, 360. 
Elfmar, the abbot, hia treachery, 132. 
Elliott, Mr., of Dymchureh, 11 : on the 

ineloiure of Komnof Mareh, 29 ; on 

the coum of the Limen or Kotlier, 

217; on theooastroad from Dover, 421, 
EUi>, Sir Henry, hii "Introduction to 

Domesday" oil«d, 115, 117, 157, 164, 

160, 170, 217, 220, 2.".2, 200, 217, 281. 
Elton, on the " Tenures of Kent," cited, 

160, 178, 179, 213, 274. 
Emma of Nonnuiily, 130, 136. 
Emperon, the five good, 20. 
Engliah the, their treatment by the 

Sorroana, 211, 281. 
Eroonbert, King of Kent, deitroyi the 

idol temploB, 103. 
Erlege, Thomaa de, 366. 
Enneniic, Kin g of Kent, 54. 
Eiaex, Henry of, a tenant of Saltvood, 

342 ; hie fate, noU. 
Ethelbald of Kent, hia grant to Adiaham, 



405. 



171. 



hii oonveniiin, 66 ; promt 

hia lawi, 134. 
Ethelbert II, Of Kent, 72, charter of, 

73 ; hu grant to Hiniter Abbejr, 86. 
Btbelbert and Ethelred, Kingi, the elder 

brothei* of Alfred the Great, SI; 

charter of Ethelbsrt, 86. 
Ethi^otii, the leere tit Ewtry, 124. 



hia charter, 144 ; hia !awa, 19L 
EtheI*witha,tbequeenofAlfr«d,96,I66. 
Ethelwerd'a " ChroniolB" cited, 47. 
Ethelwalf, King, hia oounoil at Canter. 

bury, 185 ; partition of hii atatea by 

hia win, 81. 



Bocherter Outle, 27 
Euataoe, ten of King Stephen, 330; hit 

violent chan^ter and death, 333. 
Evernieie, Hugli of, 247. 
EynerfonI, VTUtiam de, 34a 

Faloacius, a mercenary, takea Tunbridga 

Cattle, 363. 
Favenham, the abbot of, mixed up in 

tbo quarrel of the nwnka of Canter. 

buiy with ^Vrchbiakop Baldwin, 349. 
Fenninga, Captain, on the tidal cunr«iila 

in tho Channel, 11. 
Fiennea, John de, oonitable of Dover 

Cutle, 328. 



the Camielitea, 406. 
Fiti-Dering, Norman, Sheriff of Kent. 329. 
FitE- Pierre, Geoffrey, the juatioiary, 365. 
Fitz- Walter, Kobwt, exconunonioatail 

by name by the Pope, 363. 
Fits- William. Euatacc, complaint of, 381. 



lo Canterbury, 344 ; has a grant ol 

earldom of Kant, 346 ; reu^ it, 346. 
Flanders, Robert, earl of, his oonrtn- 

tions with Henry I., 28L 
Fleming, Mr., hia "Tonbridge Caatla" 

cited, 277. 
Flemiah weavera, aettlement of, in Kent, 

417. 
Fou, Mr., Ma "Judgea of England" 

cited, 247. 
Fraunceya, John, a juatioc of the peaoe 

for Kent, i.D. 1378,319. 
Freeman, Mr., an aaaertion of hia eon- 

troverted, 213. 
French knigbta mentioned in I>omeadar, 

255. 
Fuller, on Tenterden steeple and the 

Goodwin Sanda, 304. 
Fumea, Thomas of, 353, 

Oale, Dr., on Roman roads in Kent, 410, 
Oaruir, a King's thane, 86. 
Oatufrid, b^iiffofWye, 383. 
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'Qeoflei7, blilu^ of CoutaoGM, 388; his 

tnuuin, 273. 
Oeoffeiy of Monmouth, Me "HutoHii 






Gildw, OD iht >tet« of Britun, 31, 3S. 
Qilei, Dr., bia tniiulatian of Six Old 

Bnglimh Chronicle*, quotad, 21, 22. 
■"" ■■"- -^a of tha sarliert of English 



OUanlls, ( 



Uww __.. 

OIonoBster, Kobert, earl of, hi* mpport 
. of hii niter the Empreu Miiiid, 32r> 

332 ; hU death. 332. 
Ooda, the Countens, 211. 
Godwin, buhop of Sochetter, 132, 161, 

268. 
Godwin, ■ mffmEan biahop, 124. 
Godwin, Earl, hiitoc? of, 135 ; charter 
. of, 144, 146. 
Goatling, his notes on Somner's Anti- 

quitiea of Canterbury, 281. 
Gr», John de, bishop of Norwich, his 

eleatioD na arohbishop let aside by the 

Pope, 357. 
Qrugory, Pope, his m»1 for the conrwr- 

■ion of Britain, 66, 2DL 
Giwory VIII., Fope, befriends Aroh- 

bishop BaUwin, 349. 
Orimaldi's " English Genealogies" dted, 

286. ■^ . 

Gaest,I>r.,24. 

Gnildford, Earl of, bis leasehold pro- 
perty in Romnej Harsh, 177. 
Onizot, his hanh opinion of the feudnl 

system, 273. 
Gundnlpb, bishop of Itochoater, his 

grants from William Rufus, 278; 

assists in building Roohester Castle, 
' 279 : his hospital at Chatham, 286. 
GnnhUiIa, sister of Bweyn, murder of, 

13ft 

Gnthram, 

Gybl , _ 

hnndred. 






>f ItolTendea 



■ Hadrisa, wife of King John, dirorced 
by him, 354. 
Haimo, the SheHff, lands of, 240. 
Hales, John, first mayor of Tenterden, 



HalloT, Dr., 



iUoT, Dr., 
landing, 9. 



>a the place of Cesar's 
on tbe ohurohes of the 



, justice of the 



xiamper, Dir., 

■Weald. 40L 
Hanihemgge, Thoi 

peaae for Kent, a-u. ioid, ^iv. 
.Hardioannte, reign of, 136. 
Hardy, Bt. Hon. Uathome, M.P., tho 

iireient owner of the Beven Hundreds, 



Hardy, Mr. C. S., his manor of Chilham, 

Harty, Sir T. Dnffus, his " Itinerary of 
King John," 36S. 

ILu'lackenden, Mai-tin, oaptain of 300 
men temp. Blii., 322. 

Harold, son of Godwin, 137; chosen 
long, 140 ^ bis defeat and death, Zll ; 
how mentioned in l>oliiesday, 340. 

Harold Hardrada, his inniion of Eng- 
land, 140. 

Harold Barefoot, reign of, 136. 

Harris, Lord, his woods in Kent, 392. 

Harris, Dr., on the plaee of C«aar'i 
landing, 9 ; on the l^end of King 
Lucius, 32 ; on the site of Andaiida, 
50 n. ; on the word Wesid, 60 ; on 
Hasten'! invasion, 94 ; on the origin 
of Bhirea, 102 ; on the Goodwin sands, 
306 ; on the Roman roads, 408, 4ia 

Basted, on the introduction of Christ- 
ianity into Britain, 3.^; on the forti- 
fications at Kennardington, 94; on 
Bast and West Kent, 110 ; givBa only 
a modem description of the hundreds, 
lis ; on Chilham, 3S2; on the Blean 
woods, 39L 

Hasten the Dane, 92 ; his ravages, 93, 
04 : hia death, 95. 

Hawkin's "Fleas of the Crown," oited, 
284. 

Heley, Richard, flnt mayor of Hud- 
stone, 299. 

Hengist and HorsA, stoiy of, 39, 40, 41, 
4.5. 

Hciiry I., reign of, 280, 281; hisohotao- 



r, 281. 






of the Empress Mand, bii 



keep of Dover Castle, 333 ; his claim 

allowed, ib, 
Henry II., reign of, 337; his gmedinen 

of temtoiy, 338 : his contest with 

Hecket, 341 ; his bad character, 344 ; 

Fair Rosamond, 345 ; rebellion of bis 

■one, 346 ; his death, 3(7. 
Henry, son of Henry II. , his coronatian, 

338, 343 ; bis death, 34fi. 
Heniball, Kev. S., on servi, 268; on t}i« 

populatian of Kent, 261 ; on tbe pe- 

ouliar hnndred of Wye, 236 ; his error 

as to Somerden, 223; on Yaldiog, 

266. 
Heregyth, her will, 162, 
Reryng, Kiobolas, a justice of the peace 

for Kent, *.ii. 1378, 319, 33a 
Hodgea, Thomas Law, M.P., porehaaea 

the Seren Hnndmis from tbe Ctown, 
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HdUowk;, Mr., 



iovKj, mr., ou uie nte of An- 
;rida, 49; hia "EUtoij of Bre" 

oiUd, 240. 
HolnieadBla, I'd]-, her property >t 

Bethanden, 145. 
HonoriuB, the ampBror, givei Independ- 

eocG to the Britiih citiea, 30, 38. 
Houoiiue, tlie archbUhop, lia 
Horn, WiUiftm, a jnitice of the p«ae« 

fotKent, A.D. 1378,319. 
Horea. Srt HenqM. 
Hanfleld, Mr. , bu " HutocT of StUHi " 

dted, 27, 46, 43, 411. 
Honley on the plitae of Cieaar'i liuiiling, 

9. 
Eubeii, arahbljhop of Canterbnr;, hii 

tiTBlr]' irith King Jobn, 354 ; hii real- 

denoB Bt CanterboiT, p. 420 ; hii 

death, 3S6. 
Haonfe, Edward, oapttun of Bsmfleld 

hundred, 322L 
Huntingdon, Henry of. bit ucouQt of 

Ova destruetion <u Andredieetter, 47, 

El ; ys mention of Ecntiidi citiee, 417. 
HuiKT, Bev. A., bli "Charobei of 

Kent" dted, 33, 227, 275, 297, 40L 
Hauar, Hr. It. C, on the plKe of 



if Hunt, netr X. 

In«, King. l«w» of, 77, 103, 162. 207. 

Innocent III., Pope, nia unhition, u64 ; 
quurel with King Jobn, 3G9j their 
reoonciliation, 362 ; hit death, 395. 

Iprei, WilHun da, bia origin, 327 ; be- 
oomes StephRn'e geoend, ib. ; crested 
Eul of Kent, 329; fonnda Boxley 
Abbey, 336 ; lenvea England, and diet 
in B monaitery, ii.; bii chuooter, 330, 
338. 

Irling, a Northman, 137. 

laabella, queen of King John, 3M. 

Jeake on the word Dene, 87 ; Ma " Char- 
ten of the Cinque Porta" cited, :'44, 
246, 246. 248, 249. 260. TOU. 

Johauno, wife of King John, diTOrcod 
hyhim, 351 

John, Prince, hia Drown of peacock'a 
feathera. 346. 

John, reign of, 353 ; hU grant of pri- 
vileges to the Cinque Porta, 247 ; hia 
three ooi-onationa. 354 ; hia letto™ to 
the men of Kent, 356. 367 ; hia viaita 
to Chilhom, 369; hii encampment on 
Barham Doimi, 360; bii lubmiauon to 



the Pope. 361 ; grant of Magna Charta, 
362 ; war with the Barona. 362 ; hia 
raragea. 366 ; hia death and charaeter, 
367 ; hia nwiript concerning the Ciren- 
ce«t«r Seven Htindreda. 323 ; hia 
Itinerary in Kent. uC8, 420 : Ilia pn- 
aeotation to Marden, 399; bit letter 
to the people of Suaaei, 412 ; hia luld 
traTclling, 419. 

John. Cardinal of St. Stephen, bi> advioa 
to the monka of St. Auruitine'a. 356. 

Sb John'i. a member of Dover. 311. 

Joieph of Arimathea said to have 
preached in Britain, 3L 

Judge, Mr. Btepben. disooveri Roman 
lemaina near Tenterden, 303. 

Joatna, biahop of Bochetter, 67. Ill, 113. 

Juvenal, on the Bntnpian oyaten, 2L 

Kaaingham, Set Quingham. 

Kemble. Mr., on the Saxon oongueil, 
44; on the Mark, I, 57; on the 6&, 100: 
on the inatitntioDi of Alfred, 104; 
on the office of iheriil, 108 ; on an 
Anglo-Saxon dty. 172 ; on the witen- 
■gemot. 164 ; on foreata, 37Z 

Kennett, Biahop, hia "Parochial Anti- 
quitiea" citeil, 186. 3S2. 

Kentlih men, peculiiiT priiilegea of the, 
2(H ; letter of King John to, 368. 

Kilbume, on the legend of King Lodu, 
32 ; on the oiuiu of ahiiea. 103 ; on 
"Kent and Chriatendom," 111; on 
the origio of the Ooodwin Saodi, 303; 
on Hawkhunt, 384. 

KnatohbuU Hugeasen , Mr.,M.P. , hii pro- 
perty at Bircholt, 23L 

Knocker, Mr., e^tnot from hli "Gnnd 
Court of Shipway," 249. 

Lntl, the, 167. 

Lamborde on the name Caotinm or 
Kent, 5 ; on Nevenden, 48 ; on the 
Weald, 66, 59 ; on the death of 8^ 
bert. 69 ; on the river Stonr, 63, note ; 
on ahirea, 102; on tithingi, 113: on 
olaasea of Anglo-Saxon freemen, 1G8 ; 
on the twenty-two hundreda of Wye, 
2:!5; on the Ooodwin Sandi, 304; on 
the Carmelite Friois, 406, 

Lambert, Archbiahop of Canterburr, hii 
treatment by Oifa, 76, 185. 

Lonfrano, Anshbiabop of Canterbnry, 
233; hia advice to ■William XL, 277; 
death, 278 ; hii toandatjona in Kent, 
270. 

Langton, Simon ds, hii demandi made 
to King John, 368 ; becomes the Chan- 
eellor of Loiui the Dauphin, 36Ci 
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iMgtoQ, SteiihsD, ftppoiiited Archbuhop 
of 0uit«rbDT7, 358 ; allowed to return 
to £ngluid, 361; Itocheiter Gutle 
reitored' to him, 362; hii eoIUgiat« 
oliaroli, 406 ; hia death, 248, 4]& 

I«pp«ubeix, bji " Hiitor? of Engluid " 
eited, 42, 81, 96, 128, 134, 13fi, 1S2, 
169. 211, a6L 

l^rking^ Bev. L. R , on ondeDt meamrs- 
menta of Und, 89 ; on the Surrenden 
oharteia, 146 ; on ths viUani asd bot- 
darii, 167; on the aerrl, 160, 298; on 
the tventr-two bundreda of Wja, 
2J5 ; on the adoption of the Domesday 
Surrey by the men of tbe four latbi, 
2C5 ; on the Serea Hundreds, 310. 

Leioester, Kobert, Earl of, Chilhun 
CaatU deUvered to, 359. 

LeafwinB, bis aoit tor Und at Snodland, 
ISl, 2ti& 

Leofwiiie the R«i], charter granted to, 
144, 146. 

Lawin, Mr., on the place of OieaaT'i 
landing, 10, 13 ; bli tlieory ooDsiderad 
the moat probable, 16 ; on the Caitra 
of the Littiu Saxonioum, 40, 244; on 
the departure of the Komana, 38, noU; 
on the etjmioloKy of Anderidfi, 53. 

Lerbnni, Roger de, his fee farm of the 
Seven Hundred*, 31S. 

Loke, the Northern prlnoiple of eviL 
66. 

London, Gilbert, biahou at, an enemy of 
Beoket, 343. 

Londoners, the, repulse tbo Donea, 129 ) 
drive out the Empreu t\a.-oA, 330, 331 ; 
favour the Barons aninst King John, 
362 ; their claim to Btonar, 364. 

Longchamp, biahon of Ely, ^0; hia ty- 
rannioal prooeedings, 361 ; driven from 
EDgUnd, 3S2. 

Lothen, a Northman, 137. 

Lothere, Icing of Kent, 63L 

Loafs Til. of Frajioe, divaroea Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, 3:^ ; proteot* Beoket, 
342 ; aupports Henry's sons, 344. 

Looia the Dauphin, invited by tha 
barons, invadei Knglaod, 364; hia 
ehanaellor, Simon lugton, 365; be- 
ilegsa Dover in vain, ^6 ; diatmated 
by the barons, 366. 

Love, Alexander, captain of Bolreaden 
hundnid, 322. 

Lover, Ur., on the lite of Andeilda, S2; 
on the iroD-woAa in tha Weald, 208; 
hia " Contributioiia to Literature 
dted, 211; on "dene," 377; his 
*' Chronicle* of Battel Abbey" cited, 
383,387,396,402. 



Lucius, King, legend of, 31; alleied 

palace at Cbilhimi, 32 noU; buildinga 

ascribed to bim, 34. 
Lnof, Richard de, an opponent of 

Beoket, fonnds the first church to hia 

memory, 399. 
Lyflng the Bisbop, vitneaa to a charier, 

Lynde, John, first mayor o( Canterbory, 



Hacanlay, Lord, his nnfavonmhle opinion 
of the ancient Britons, 3, 24 ; bis scep- 
ticism ss to early Saxon hiatocy, 41 ; 
on the Danea, 80 ; on Dunatan and his 
aaaooiates, 202; on distinctdous of 
caste, 262, 264; on King John, 367 ; 
on pugrimagea, 415. 

Uaokeaon, Mr.. 298; on the Oeology of 
the Weald, 423. 

Mookintosb. Sir JamM, on tbe sbonetar 
of Alfred tbe Great, 93 ; on that of 
DunstoD, lOG; on the aeml-servile 
clasi, 2lia ; on the raign of John, 367. 

Madoi on the tenure of towns under the 
Borlf sovereigns, il^ 

Magminot, Wafeelyn, constable of Dover 
Castle, 328. 

Hacnavil, Geoffrey, created earl of Eaaei, 

HagDUS, King of Nonray, 137. 

HaEenade, William, a iustioe of th* 
peace tor Ken^ A.D. 1^78, 319. 

MalmeabtiiT, William ot, on ths Iwend 
of Joaeph of Arimathea, 31 ; on vor- 
ttgem, 39 ; on King Offo, 75 ; on Al- 
fred, 92; on the queen of Edward the 
Confesaor, 137 ; on Stephen, 328. 

Mandeville, Oeo^y de, his pannage lor 
bogs, 254. 

Hanning and Bray's "Histocr of Sur- 
rey " cited. 229, 409, 411. 

Maowood. Six Koger, bis definition of a 
forest, 60. 

Haplesden, George, captain of Harden 
hondrod, 322. 

Morkham on the Wealdiah nonnda, 12. 

Monball. William, oonstable of Dover 



Leeds Caatle," eited, 252, 31& 
Haaerea, Baron, on tbe original meaning 

ot the word Uanor, 273. 
Matilda, wife of King Stephen, her 

flffoita on bebolt of bar bnsliaiid, 330, 

331 ; her favont to Faveraham Abbey, 

334; her death, 333. 
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Hind, the Bmpreu, her diuacter, 325 ; 
h«r war with Stephen, 328 ; in driven 
fram London, 330; withdraws to Ifor- 
DKindr, 332. 

Msuneell, ftovoit of Beverley, 421. 

MeUitiu, biihop of London. (>7, 111. 

HoDtfort, Hugh de, the holder of Tepin- 
dene, ^1 ; t, vusul of the Arclibiihop 
of Ciintflrhiiiy, 234; bUo of Buttel 
Abbev, 235 ; hii Luida iu DomeBdAV, 

24a ■ 

Hull and twelve othen burnt by the 
Ken till) men, 103. 

Hium, Ur,, at Tenterden, 200. 

HtIIbb, John, Mutain ef Barkele; hun- 
dred, 322. 



D the plaoe of 



Napoleon, the Bmperor, 

Cnor's landing, II. 
NenniuB on the itory of ToTtiKeiTi,40, 4.'). 
Kerill, Hugh, the chief foi-eater, 350; 

faithful to King John, 369. 
Normane, their in vuion of England, 210; 

theirtreatmentofthevanquilhed, 211, 

281 ; conduct of tbeii- olei^, 282. 
Northmen (or Danes), their Snt dei- 
'"le Ule of 
1 Kent, 



Oeta, Kins of Ksnt, 64. 

Odo, archbishop of Canterbuiy, 104. 

Odo, bishop of Baieni, made earl of 
Kent, '242 ; mauon gianted to, 220, 
224, 228, 229, 234 ; his oppreasive con- 
duct, 234 ; waibeoorrecCly styled Lord 
Warden, 242 ; his parka, 262 ; revolW 
against William n. ,277; hie death, 2ra 

Offa, King of Mcicia, his conquest of 
Kent, 63, 75 ; his treatment of Arch- 
bishop Lambert, 75, 185 ; his charter 
to Christ Church, 76, 86; hii. death 
and burial, 75, luitt. 

Olaf, the son of Swejn, 133. 

Glare, KiM ot Norway, 129. 

Oiwini of Kent, his grant to the See of 
Bochester, 208. 

OsWalf, ealdonnan of East Kent, 107. 

Ow, &rl of, 229, 234. 



Palgrare, Sir Franoit, hji "Hiitoiy of 

Kwhuid" cited, 189, 241. 
8t Paul, said to have founded the 

British Church, 31. 
FaulinuB, bishop of Bochester, 113. 






Pearson, Mr. C. H., renuu-ki on forest*, 
55 ; on Weald and Wold, 00 ; on the 
ecclesiaatical division of England, 
113 ; on castles, 2S1 ; on land incloaed 
in Kent, 2M ; on the Goodwin Hands, 
307 ; on the loresls after the Korman 
conquest, 372 ; on Canterbury pilgrims, 
416; on Kentish traffic, 417. 

Pocham, Hugh de, complaint af;aiQSrt. 381. 

Peckiuun, James de, a Justice of the 
peace for Kent, A, 

Pembroke, Anne, n 

St, Pete'r, said to have founded U» 

British Church, 30. 
St. Peter, Ghent, Abbey of, iU graotof 

Lewisham, 146, ¥19. 
Petlesden, Thomas, his boquest to Ten- 

terdeu steeple, 303. 
Poyensay, 'WTUiam of Normandy landi 

at, 1 41 ; a member of Hastings, 3ia 
Philip IL, King of Fnrnoe, :B0. 
PbiUpott on Newenden, 49. 221 ; on 

titiiings, 118 : on the Ori^ of Ten- 

tenlen, 300. 
Picot, Ralph, sheriff of Kent, S37. 
Pimpe, the family of, 221. 
Plantsgenet, Geoffrey, father of Henry 

PWniund, the Archbishop, a oOiDndllar 

a Alfred, 113. 
Pluckley, William de, 145. 
Pomponia Oneciua, probably a Chilittan, 

31. 



Balpb, archbishop of Canterbury, 280. 
£amsdeii, George, captain of Barkelej 

hundred, 322; 
Ra™ond, iteward for Battel Abbey, 

Beginatd, sub-prior of Christ Churob, 

Canterbury, his election as aichbishop 

set aside, 357. 
Eichard I., reign of, 347; the greater 

part spent abroad, 347; relinquiihM . 

at Caiiterbary all claims to the Bove- 

reignty of Scotland. 360; his death, 

352; his ransom, 417. 
Eichard of Ciranceater, his descriptiMt 

of Britain under the Uomans, 2L 
Kichard of Dover, 369. 
Richard, natural son of King John, 3B9. ■ 
Robert of Noimandy, 280. 
Koberts, Walter, his eertifloate of Ui« 

muster of the Seven Hundi«ds. SSS. 
Bobarison, Canon, hii "Becket" aited. 
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Boohut«r, biihofn of, favaiired bv Offa, 
TS ; ttieir Unila tkt Domeidaj, iH. 

Bonuuu, their inVHiioni of Britain, 8, 
14, 18 1 ubieva its conqiicHt, 19 ; their 
ocoupatioQ of the country, 22 ; mode 
of' goTemmsnt. 23 ; remunt of their 
creat works, 24 ; their roads, 27, 408, 
410. 

Bomanal, Bobert de, hit holding of Odo 
ofBuetiT, 2S0. 

BoMunood, Fair, a^d to roilde al Wut- 
enhangar, 349. 

Bualodut, ihorift of Kant, 285. 

SalTinden, Hubert de, 3S2. 






Baliaborr, Jocelyn, bishop 

toBeokBt, 34-3. 
Suidya. Hr., on the lioiy of Hengiit 

and Hor»a, 41 ; on the site of Ando- 

rida, 52 1 on the Mai^, S9 ; on the 

fraedom of the men of Kent, 260 ; aa 

error of his pointed out. 319. 
Baioni, their appearance in Briton, 38; 

their kingdoms, 42; their belief in 

magic, 66 ; thoir oonversion, 66 ; their 

forest ohartora, 72, 142; wills, 150; 

Tanlu and iustitations, 164; 181; 

tenures, 174 ; the Witenagemot, Luid 

trials, 189; the Chumh among the, 

193 ; the Foreat, 203. 
Bobleael's " Leiitutes on the Philosoiihf 

of EUstory" quoted, 36, 
Salden. on tithes, 20L 
Seoeoa on the oonqnest of Britain, 19. 
Septvons, Sir William, omanomatei 

eertain ilavei by hit will, A. a 1407, 282. 
Seibutgh, her one year's reign over 

WesMX, 3^ 
Bhakaspeare, on tho Uoodwiu Sands, 307. 
Shardetowe. Thomu do, a justice of the 

peace for Kent, a.d. 1378, 319, 320. 
Sigbett, King, steiy of, 69. 
Sir»d, witness to a charter, IIS. 
Siward, bishop of Bocheater, l.CI, 194, 

196. 
Bkott, Oeorge, otqitoin of Selbiittendan 

hundred, 322. 
Skott, Stephen, eiqttaiii of Blaokbome 

hundred, 323. 
Bmilea, Hr., on the ait of smelting iron, 

26, nett ; an emr of his pointed ou^ 

206 ; on the Roman roads, 410. 
Smith, Ur. Boaoh, on the dte of Ande- 

rida,t3L 
Somner on the Weald, SB, 61 ; on Den. 

bera, 76, 88 ; on the Fordwieh trout, 

296 i on the Goodwin Sands, SOB ; on 

the riTer Stour, 408. 



Spelman, Sir Hemy, on the Weald, 60 ; 



Sprot, Thomas, ■ monk of Canterbury, 



taken nrisoner at Lincoln, I 
obanged for the Earl, 332 ; bums Ox- 
ford, ib. : treaty of Wallingford, 333; 
his favour for Faversham Abbey, 334 : 
his death, 333; fate of his remains, 
334 ; miserr of his reign, 335. 

Stizand, nrcbbishop of Uanterbury, 194; 
hu depoaition, 233. 

Stillingfleet, Bishop, on the legend of 
Josepb of Arimathe-i, 32. 

Strabo on the ancient Britons, 4. 

Stringer, Mr., of New Romnej, on the 
date of the Cinque Forts' privileges, 

2n 

Stubbs, Professor, on early British ee- 
eleaiastioal history, 35; on the two great 
religious foundations at Canterbury, 
404 ; on the somnder of the kingdom 
Irr John, 405; on the monastio ttody, 

Snrrendan, .lohn da, acquires the niiuwr 

of Flnckley, 146. 
Sortees, tli., on the place of Casar'a 

elnbarkaHon, 10, noU. 
Surtur, a Northem deity, 66. 
Suthrindcn family, the. 146. 
Swftbert, King of Keiit, 63. 
Sweyn, King of Denmark, his rBTOKBi, 

129, 133 ; Lis death, 134. 
Swsyn, son of Oodwin, 137. 
Bwithulf, bishop of Boohester, 114. 



Taoitns, his account of tiis nils of Agri- 

oola in Britain, 19. 
Taylor, Rev. Isaac, his "Words and 

Places" cited, x, 307, 314, 388, 414. 
Teielin, the King's cook, 418. 
Thonet, earls of, formerly hMeditATJ 

sheriffs of Westmoreland, 284. 
Theobald, archbishop of Canteri>niTi 

328, 332. 337. 
Theodore, archbishop of Canteibniy, 

division of Englsnil into pariahea U.t., 

diocciMiB). doubtfully awAnbcd to, 113; 

at the gem6t at Ueathfield, 183. 
Thompson, Hr. Qeoige, of Cranbrook, 
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Thorpe, Mr., on tha M»rk theory, xj 
on Wic, 94; on Denbers, 88; on the 
title Ealdorman, 106 ; on Folcliind and 
BocUnd, 175, 176. 

Thurkill, tie Danish commander, 131, 
133. 13*. , ^ 

Thurnham, Bobert, founder ol the 
priory of Comhwell, 3B0, '"" 



Thar 



1, 350;> 



Thunton, Mr., hu aaiiataaoe in nro- 

paring the Map of tha Weald, 26, 217. 
Titeey, Haniou de, landi given to, 352. 
Tobiaa, birfiop of Rochester, celebrated 

for his learning, GG, 113. 
Togodumnu", a niler in Britain, 18. 
Topclyye, William, a iuitiie of tho 

peace tor Kent, A.D. 1378, 319. 
To»tig, brother of Harold, 137 j loaguoi 

agunat him, 140. 
Tratnajngham, John, a jaatico of the 

pea™ for Kent, A.D. 13?8, 3aa 
TunbridgB, Richard da, hie lands m 

DomewUy, 2*0, 253. 275, 379. 
Tameham, Stephen do, the justiciary, 

247. , , 

Turner, Sharon, onAnglo-Saaon land 

tenures, 59 ; on the Danes, 80 ; on the 

education of the Anslo-SaionB, 159, 
Twine, on tho Goodwin Sands, 305. 
Twopenny, Mr. W., hii opinion as to 

the Seven Hundredi, 323. 
Tylemeneatoa, Oilbert of, 247. 



XJdter, Archbiihop, 03 Sing Lnoiiui, 33. 

Taleines, AUan de, sheriff of Kent, 562 ; 
part of his accounts, ib. 

Valence, Stephen de, a justice of tiie 
peace for Kent, A.D. 1378, 319. 

Ter, Will'am do, 352. 

Vespasian sent iuto Britain, 18; be- 
comes emperor, 19. 

Vortigem, story of, 39. 

" ' ■ ■, his aeteat ol 






it of the Saxons, 40 ; 



Wadard, k tenant at Milton, 228. 
Walter, abbot of Battel, hia journey 
to and from Wye, 416. 



Walton, Izaack, on tlie Fordirioh trout, 

296. 
Wehbo, John, captain of Cranbrook 

hundred, 322. 
Wemoth, abbot of St. Augustine's, 82. 
Watbenhed, Riohard, arohbishop of 

Canterbury, 248. 
Wharton, Rav. H., rector of Cbartiam, 

25L 
Whilaand. the bailiff of, 419. 
Wilfred, arehhishop of York, 67; teachai 

fishing to the South Saions, C7. nodt. 
William, Duke of Normandy, his visit 

to Edward t,he ConfeBSOr. 140 ; lands 

at Pevensey, 141 ; gains tho battle ol 

Hastings, 211 ; ravages Romney, <b. ; 

takes Dover, 212; advances on Lon- 

ot Kent, '213. 

William I., reign of, 213; grants the 
royal vill of Wyo !« Battel Abbev, 
214; compilation of Domesday Book, 
21C ; death, 277 ; the New Forest, 375. 

William II., rebellion against, 277 ; his 
favour to the See of Itoohestar, 27S; 
his death. 27H ; character, 2fl0. 

WiUiam, King of the Scots, 350. 

William, son of Stephen, his treacheij, 
333, 

William of Malmesbury cited, 31, 39, 75, 
92, 137, 328. 

Winchflbeo, Robert, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 418, 419. 

Winchester. Henry, bishop of, brother of 
King St^hen, favours the Empress 
Maud, 3a, 329; quarrala with bar, 
33L 

Winchilsea, Earl of, his vicarial tithes 
atWyo, 84. 

Wine, or Wini, an Anglo-Saion, pur- 
chases the See of London, 197. 

Withred, orWithraed, King of Kent, 63: 
his law as to ■■ * 

slaves, 161 ; bis g 



huodred, 3-_. 

Wright, his "Celt, Roman, and Saxon" 

cited, 38,46, OS, 116, 133, 139,171,410. 



I Wulfgyth, har wiU. 163. 
Wulfnoth, the father of Godwin, 13L 
Wulfred, Archbishop, grant to, by Ce- 

I Dulph, of Mercia, 77. 
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WuU^ ha azchuise of luids vith 

- Ethelbert of Kent, 82. 

Wulfrton, Buhop, hii deMtiption of Ura 

Daoei, 133. 
WTi Hugh de, olirk of ths Seven Htm- 

drediilia. 
I^tt'i rBbellioD, 299. 
Wne, Kobsrt, MUtkia of BlMUmme 

hiindrad,m 



_ , .. __k tha iion-woikl 

of tha Rorouu, 25. 
York, Oaoffrs;, uehbUhop of, LIi traai- 

ment hj Longohunp, 3S1. 
York. Roger, uchbiihop of, an iDemv ot 

Beaket,3ti. 
Yoimc, ThomM, flnt mata ot OnrM- 

aikd, 297. 



Aeriie, new Fotkestone, ths manor of, 

2T^38S, 
8t. Albaua onder the Bomuu, 22. 
Albion, flnt notice of, 21, note 
Aldington, ■ manor of the 8m of Cao- 

terburr, x, 147, 166, 218, 22S ; ita great 

extent, 382. 
Aldredan, in Sandhunt, 38S. 
Allington, a poueuion of Odo of Baieni, 

229. 
Aloesbiidge hundred, within tha fran- 

- oUh of Wye, 238. 

Anderida, and Portua Anderida, not the 
aame place, 26, fi3; deitniotion of 
Andenda, 47 : Tarioui opinion! aa to 
it. lite, 4a. 

Andred, great Foreit of, 24; map of, 
how prepared, 'X ; loaei iti name, and 
beoomei known u the Weald, 203, 

- 306,373. &e Weald. 

Appledore, grant of, 146, 147; mentioned 
in Domsadav. 22.'!. 

d a* the plaoa ot 



Danea, 93; Hanld aald 
. hia amiT there. 2ia 
Ainndel Foreit, 387. 
Aah, a poaaeadon of Odo of Baienz, 228. 
Aih-next-AVingham, 224. 
Aihduwn Foreit, 210. 
Aahford, earlieit mention of, 83; riaaa 

ou the niina of Qroat Chart, M. 
Aahnnrt not mentioned in Domesday, 

227. ^^ 



St. Angiiltine'a Abbar, landi of, in 
DomaidaT, 239, 274, 395 ; oontio^ar 
with the king about the patronage A 



the chunsh of Favenham, 3SS 
jealoiuy of Christ Chnioh, 3S6. 

St. Augiutins, Uth of, 138. 

Axtane, or Alton hundred, 223, 2S9: 

Ayleaford, battles at, 116. 

Aylaaford, lath of, 116. 238. 



Barking,' in Essex, not the saiUeat nan> 

nery, 197. 
Barkley Hnndrad not mentioned in 

Domesday, 223; one of tha Bsren 

Huudreda, 311^ 316. 
Banning, possessions of tha Fimpes in, 

221. 
Bamfleld, one of the Beren Hnndreda, 

31S, 316. 
Banfleld Hondnd not mentioned in 

Domesdi?, 223L 
Battel Abbey, foundation of, 314 : naat 

to, ib.- laudi of, 23fi; Cauoniale of, 

quotation from, 237; its aoriaa of 

hawks, 253 ; claim of wraok, 3H, 39& 
Beachboion^, 346. 
Beakesbonme, how held, 31(X 
Beantead, oounoil at, 18fi. 
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I Domenlitr, 219, 

320,316. 
BaoendeD, 144, 147, 219, 2;n, 223, 316; 

patrooan of the Church, 398. 
Bnwlok, ui l^mpue, 146, 147. 
BethendsD not raeatioDsd In Damaid>7, 

227. 
Bevlef, in Boo^toD MoULerbe, man- 

tlaned m Domsidaf , 220. 
Bldborough not meatiansd in Domei- 

d»y, 227, 
Blddonden, 144, 147, 227. 
Billanan, br LTndhynte, ideatiSed, 143. 
Biliiagton, Cnux'i landiiig plued near, 

12; mentioQsd in Domewliij, 22S, 229. 
BirchinKtoB Wood, a member of Dover, 

311. 
Bircholt, vithin the (rancliue of Wja, 

238 ; vuiouB iraTi of epeHing the 

name, 231, 3ia 
Blaekbum Hundred, 167, 221, 316. 316. 
Blaan, The, poanblf once part of Andred, 

61 ; bow levered, 62 ; its Btate after the 

Beformation, 139: pouessed bv Haimo 

.the Sheriff, 240 : ita extent, 389. 
Blean, manor of, diitlnot from the 

foreet, 390; 
Blean-Heanluio, 76. 
Blecoingdeui, BiS. 
Bocholt, 76, 77. 
Bonnington, Cssar*! laoding placed 

Dear, 11: meutioned in Domeaday, 

226. 
Boraaile. near Teoterden, 30S. 
Bocowart, lath of, 116. 
Boaeham, in Sauex, ri<ih endowment of 

its church, 201 ; value of the manor 
' in the Domeedar Surrey, 297. 
Booghton Aluph mentioned in Domea- 

day, 240. 
Bpugbton under Blean Hundred, within 

the franohira of Wye, 233. 
Boughton, Malherbe and Honchelieii, 

mentioned in Domoaday, 225. 
Bonlogue. Stt Euataoe, earl of Boa- 

Boxley Abbey, founded by Willi&m de 

Ipre*, 336; his poueuiona there, 338. 
BraWme, 65, 2^ ; grant of, by Sthel- 

rsd, 144; it* boundjuiei and Moei, (k 
Brmmlwr Oaatia, 40. 
Bnuioatter, k Soman itation, 23. 
Bniitod, Till of, 120i mentioned in 

Dnnuday, 226, 240; a peooliar of 

Caoterbnij, 400. 
Brenohley cot mentioned in Domead'q', 

227 ; become* a hundred, 377. 



Brenohley and HomnoDden hundred. 



Bnghtlinnea, Euez, within the liber- 
^ of Sandwidi, 302, 311. 

Brionne,inNomiandy,givenluezahaugB 
tor Tunbridgc. 379. 

Briitol, ifitig Stephen tmpriioned tX, 
329. 

Britain, nnoertunty m to it* flnt in- 
habitant*, 3; ila invudoD by Caeaor, 
8, 14 ; occupation by the Bonuni, 17, 
21 ; introduction of Chriatianity, 30. 

Britiih Church, varloni opiniooi ai to 
it* fonudation, 30. 

Brooceaham identided, 143, 147. 

Brochlll, in 8altwood, 346. 

Brockmao'e Biuhea, 316. 

Bromley, grant of land at, b* Ethelred, 
80; abc by Edgar, 143, 147. 

Broomfield, wrongly styled one of Um 
Seven Hundreda, 315. 

Broomhill, a member of Now Bomnej, 
311. 

BuolriDglunuhire, notice* of, In Dotoei- 
day7269. 

Bnlverhithe, a member of Haitiog*, 310: 

Bulverhithe and St. Leonard'*, the eoMt 
between named a* the place o[ deaac'i 



uding, 9 



Coear'* Boad [Eaaenutrete], the **nM U 
Stone Street. 144, 411. 

OMtmwarowalth woods, 373, 392. 

Celdecot, near Canterbury, 414. 

Calehill hundred, within the frandiiM 
of Wye, 238l 

Canterbury, the Bcitiah capital of Kant, 
IS i under the Roman*, 22 ; meaning 
of tbe name, 290 ; ita provoita, ib. ; 
bailiffs, 291) ffnt mayor, t6. ; token 
by the Danes, 132 ; it* burgessee under 
Edward the Confessoi, 166, 137; gilds 
and mints, 168; lands of William da 



Oantiam. Stt Sent. 
Capel not mentioned in Domesday, 227. 
Castwaaale, in Tenterden, 308. 
CatteshUl, in Surrey, by irtiat servica 
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278. 
Charing and Chart isUed \>j OtU, and 

natoired b; Cniulph, 82. 
Chart, QraaC, Uttle. and Sation, men- 

tioDad in Domuday, 22G, 227. 
Chart and Longbndge Bundled, within 

the fntuhlM of "Wjv, 33S. 
Qiaiiham, grant of, to Christ Chnich, 

0antu'lim7, 147; Arohbiihop Win- 

oholsea at, 4ia 
Chart Satton, vineraid at, 164. 
Chatham, a pow^don of Halmo the 

Sheriff, 240; Bishop Onndnlph'i ho*- 

pital at, 2S6. 
Cheltenhajn siveD to the abbot and 

mouki- of Fieamp in eiohange (or 

Winohelaea and Rye, 248. 
Ohentb, ths name of Kent in Domeaday, 

4ia 

Cberaning not mentioDsd in Domeaday, 
227; a peculiar of Canterbury, 400. 

Chioheater, under the Komana, 22, 37. 

Chiddingatooe, not mentioued in Domei- 
da», W; a peooliar of Canterbury, 

Chilham, alleged palaee of King Luoitu 
at, 32, noU; delivered to the Earl of 

■ Leioeater. X6; the manor of, 382. 

Chlltem Unndied^ the, 324. 

Chiilohnnt, grant of, to RocbeBter, 278. 

Chidet, it* EWieh hnighta at the time 
of the Domeeda; Sarvey, 255. 

Ohriit Churob, Cantaibuir, Offs'a grant 
to, 76: quanel of ths moiiks of, with 
Arohbuhop Baldvin, 34a 

Ohrut Church, Caotcrbury, vill of, 120. 

Oinder-line, near Covden, 411. 

CSnque Porta, queation a* to theirorigin, 
24!; tbeir great antiquitT ai a Irody 
corporate doubted. 24S ; Uxe term not 
nneral^ adopted till the time of King 
John, 247 ; their men adhere to him, 
ib. : their libcrtiea ooofirnied by the 
Great Charter, 248; ■merciamenti 
made b; Stephen de Tumbam, 247: 
their fleet styled the " King's Naiy,'' 
2G1 ; their banmi, ih. ; the PorU w a 
body ooiporate, 309; the Forts and 
theilr members, 310; their oonrtLm. 

Cirencester Seven Hundreds, the, 92S. 

Clarendon, ConititntlDDS of, 340, 

Cliff, its parture for sheep, 206. 

Cod^ieath Hundred, 377 ; not mentioned 
by name In Domesday, 223, 224. 

Oambwsn, priory ol, its founder, 350, 

Coningbrooke, near Willeaboiough, 
Tin^ard at, 16B. 



Cradhole, possible identillaation, 144. 
CraobrooK, not mentioned in Saxon 

times, 90; nor in Domesday, 223,227; 

origin of &e name, 3SS. 
Cranbrook Hundred, not mentioned in 

Domesday, 223: one of the Seven 

Hundreds. 31S, 316, 3ia 
Crundale, 84 
Cumbe, grant of, to the ohuroh of Ghent. 

147. 
Cumberland, only part oT included in 

the Domesday Survey, 27IX 

Dai«n1Ii, use of tlie wood in Andred 
granted to the obiueli of, S& 

Dartford, denes appendant to, 228; pM- 
•eseions of Wiluam de Iprea in, 33B ; 



Deal ( 



royal m 



r 37a 



idered the place ot Cssar'a 
lonmag, 8, 9; other places nuned, 
9—12; anneied tc Bandwioh, 2^ 
311; leparated, ib. 

Dengemarsh, olaim of wreck at, 384, 398. 

DitUin, a possession of Uaimo the Sheriff, 
240. 



Soman station, 23: quarrel betiraen 
Earl Eustace and thelownamen, 1X1; 
surrenden to William of Normandy, 
212; Its inoorporatbn, 293; aervioea 
due from its burgesses at the time ot 
the Domesdn Surrey, 166, 242; their 
privili^ea, 168, 172; as a Cinque Port, 
310; ita members, 311; Crown manor 
at, 393. 

Dover Castle aurranden to William, 
Duke of Normandr, 212; alio to the 
Emprees Maud, 32B; soccesafully de- 
fended by Hubert de Burgh, 3811; 
castle guard, 382. 

Dumborne, near Tenterdan, 308. 

Dunkirk, the vill of, near Canterbury, 
120,39a 

Durham not Included In the Domesday 
Surrey, 270. 

I>ynichurah, Boman pottery at, 24. 

Eart and West Kent, origin of the di- 
vision, 112. 

Eaitry, Ethelnoth, the reeve of, 124; iU 
denea in the Weald, S34j Beelut In 
hidW at, 341. 

EastweU, 208; a possesdon of Hn^Jida 
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EboDT, in the lale of Oiney, 221, 227. 

Bdenbrid;e not mentioned in Domu- 
day, 227 ; »™»enUtion to, 400. 

Edinaiiton, 2S4. 

Elesford, Uth of, IIB. 

ElnungtoTt in Eyiiiorn, 224. 

EltJtam, A poeuuiou of Eftima the 
SlieriS, 240; now a Crown manor, 393. 



le of Aihf ord, 



Bihetiifonl, ao andant m 

84. 

Euex, kingdom of, fanndsd, 42. 
Eitnd, lath of, IIR. 

Eitunete, the viil of St. Hutin in, 27G. 
Eweli, or Temple Ewell, 229, 361. 
Bveil, in SDTTey, 230. 
ETDBiford, pouflsiionii of Williftm de 

Iprei in, 338; man'^r and oaatls of, 

340; ohuroh of, ib. 



Falooner'i Hunt, near Aldington, 253. 
Fane, a dena in, held by Ralph do Cor- 
. beipine, 229. 

Farleigh, 147 ; fiaheiy at, 16a ' 
FamuuhaiB, Iti putore for iheep, 255. 
FaTorsbam, false etymology of tbe name, 

293; it* charters, ib. ; it* market, 170 ; 

diqiute* between the Abbot anil the 

Corporation, ib, ; saltworks at, 166. 
Favenham Abbey, it* foundation*, 334; 

the charter oonflrmed by Duke Henrj, 

ib. 
PaToraham Hundred, within the fran- 

ohiM of Wye, 238. 
F£camp, grant of Winohelaea and Rye 

to the Abbot and ConTent of, 24S; 

exchanged for Cheltenham, ib. 
Felborough Hundred, within the fran- 

chiHi of Wye, 238. 
Fiihpoole, near Canterbury, vineyard at, 

Folkeatjue, variou* derivation* of the 
name. 294; battle between the Briton* 
and Saxon* near, 40; foundation of a 
nunnery at, 197; it* chaxten and 
cuitumal, 394. 

Folkestone Hundred, within the frau- 
chi*e of Wye, 238. 

Fordwich, mentioned in Domesday, 275, 
29S; exemptioDt from toll, 171; its 
oorpocation and water liberty, 29S; 
the Btonr once navigable to, ib. ; the 
Fordwich tnmt, 296; a member of 
Sandwich, 311. 



Forest of Anilred, oharters relating to 
the, 72, 142; ita boundaria*, 207, 217; 
laiTg relating to the. ib. ; inin work*, 
208; these not mentioned in Dome*< 
day, 2.'i3: chnrebe*, 401; road*, 41L 

Frant, it* deer park, 387. 

Frid Farm. 381. 

Fright Woods, 380. 

Frithingdenn, 85. 

Frittenden, 82, 381; Roman fn«Taent> 
in the walls of the ohunb, 2S ; Roman 
am* fonnd near, ib.; not mentioned 
in Domesday, 227. 



Oadshill, in Hlgtkam, 1S2. 

Oessoiiaeom, 21. 

Ghent, grant of Lewisham to the ohnreh 
of, 146, 239. 

Glastonbury, choieh at, said to be 
founded by Josepb of Arimatbea, 31. 

Gloocastei, extern Hundreds appended 
to, 324. 

Gloucestorshire, noticei of, in Domes- 
day, 269. _ 

Godinton, vineyard at, IM. 

Goodwin 8andi, their traditionary 
origin, 303. 

Goresend, a member of Dover^ 311. 

Gondhurst, not mentioned m Domes- 
day, 227. 

Orange (or Qreuche) in Sent, 3ia 

Gravesend cum Hilton, Its ineoipon- 
tion, 296; shsxters, 297; first mayor, 

Greenwioh, grant of, to the chnr«h of 

Ghent, 147. 
St. Gregory, vill of, 120. 
Guildford, in Surrey, 364. 
Guston Frit, 381, 



Hadlow, fishery at, 163 ; mentioned in 

Domesday, 219, 220, 223; patronags 

of the church, 39S. 
Hadrian, the wall of, built, 20. 
Hwelei in Alton, a poueseion of Odo of 

Baieux, 22& 
Hailing, vineyard at, 164. 
Ham Hundred, 1B7 ; within the franohisa 

of Wye, 238, 

Harniw on' the Hill, 2M. 

HastingUigh, in the barony of Biroholt, 

baHle of, 21L 
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HMtinn M ft Cinqne Fort ; it« msmben, 

BAwkhont not maationacl In Domu- 
d>v, 224, 227 ; ita denei, 384. 

Hgadoom not mentioned in Domradn, 
227. 

Heane EDndrod, irithin tlie fnnoMu of 
Wje,238. 

HnU. Stt Hfthe. 

Hegford, the urns m Aihfotd, 83 uid 

Hamitad. 144, 147. 

Hcrbedingdenn, SS. 

Hflfboorne, » dene in the Weald, 147. 

Berefurd, state of the IturKeuei □(, at 

the tim« of the Domeedny Snrver, 

IffT. 
Hertfoidihire, notice of, in DomeidaT, 
•269. 
Herer not mentioned in Domeaday, 

227 ; k peouliu of Canterbmr, 40a 
Kdney, m Suuez, 310. 
Hlgham, iti putuTS for aheep, 2t>S ; Oada- 

biU in, 162. 
Holvood Hill, 21, 22. 
Holy Trinity, Canterbury, Unda of, 233. 
Honmonden not mentioned in Domei- 



Haaton not mentioned in Domeaday, 

227 ; a peculiar of Cantei^oiy, 400. 
Hunt, near Aldington, 77 i not men- 



^■the, Cnaar'a landing pkcod near, 10; 

, battle with the Saiani, 40; burgeaisa 
of, at the time of the Domeaday Sur- 
vey, 166, £43; iU oharten, 207 ; ita 
fint mayor, 298; u a Cinque Port, 
310. 



leme. Brat notioe of, 21, note. 

Ireland, Ant notioe of, 21, notti ita aub- 
jugatioa by Henrv 11.. 346. 

Ireland, tha New Chunh in, deatroa* to 
retorn to the Anglo-Saion practioe of 
union of clei^^ and laity, 268. 

iTyehuroh, Dene of, 87. 



Kaaematrete Identified, 144. 
Keniutidlngton, Daniah fortifleationa at 
16, 04 ; not mentioned in Domeaday, 



Kent, probable meaning of the name, 6 ; 
the Belgic aettlora, 3 ; oonteata vitfa 
Cnar, 12, 14; ita itate under the 
Romuu, 19 ; roada in, 23, 408, 411; 
Hengist and Hona, 39 ; eongueit of, 
by Offa, 63, 75 ; and by Esbert, 64, 
79; ravaged by the Danea, 79, 81, 94, 
120 ; divuion of. into Enit and Weat, 
112; atyled "Chonth" in Domeaday, 
413; eitatei in, at the time of t£* 
Domeaday Survey, ISO ; eieeptlDnal 
freedom of tenure in, 263 ; alaverr in, 
263; gronndleea trwlitiona in, 264; 
woodi and foresta, 372, 391 ; modem 
Crovn Unda, 393 ; the Church in, 39S ; 
religiouB hooaea, 405 ; early landownen, 
386; arohiepiaeopal reaidenoea, 416; 
geology, 423. 

Kent, Saxon Kinga of 



Hengiat, 4L 



Ethelbert, S4, G3. 
Eadbald, 63, 113. 
Krconbert, 63. 
^bert, 63. 
Lothare, 63. 



Withred and Swa- 

bert, 63. 
Edbert, 63. 
Ethelbert IL, 63, 

Alric, 63. 
Edbert Fren, 63, 



Oudntd, S4. 
Baldred, M. 
Kent, KheriD'a retuma, 285, 337, 347, 

3j2 ; King John'a Itinerary in, 368, 

420. 
Kentiih orchiepiioopal maniiona, 41& 
King'a vooda, tho Bleao eo oallad, 82, 

201.389. 
Elngadown, a member of Dover, 311. 
Kingadown, near Dartford, grant o(, to 

Rochaater, 278. 
Kinginorth not mentioned in Domeaday, 

Kingaton, oouncil at, 185. 



, , taken and retaken in tL_ 

time of Stephen, ii, 
Lecda Priory, ita founder, 399. 
Leigh not mentioned in Domeaday, 227. 
Leimam, grant of, to the Uonaatery of 

St. Augustine, Canterbury, 82. 
St Leonard'a, the ooaat near, named a*. 

the pUee o( Ceaar'a landing, S; 
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Ohflnt, 1 

Limen, or 

the, : 



chuige ot o 



eof 



limene-niDUth, 93. 

Limowait, lath of, 115, 167. 

Linton not mentloDed in Domeiday, 227. 

LittUbonme, TJneyard at, 165^ 

LitUefield, hundred of, 22a 

Loddington, the hunlst of , 122. 

Lomea, s aunpoMil iiUnd on the cout 

of Kent, 303. 
London under the Romuii, 22 ; attacked 

2' the Danes, 129 ; a great mart for 
res in AnglO'Saion times, 160 ; 
Tine]rarda in, 166 ; ita flrat maTor, 289. 
Longiiort Hundred, 157 ; within the frau- 

chue of Wye, 238. 
Limingboioush Hundred, iritUn the 

franehiae of W;e, 238. 
Loom, property of the family of Pimpe 

Loienliam Houie, near Newenden, 61. 
Londenaic, nn ancient name tor Sand- 

vioh, SOL 
Lydd not mentioned in Dometday, 398 ; 

its eharters, tfr. ; title of the Colpon- 

Lymeoe, now the Rather, 49. 
Lyminee, buigeaiei of Hythe belonging 

to, 166 : a mine of iron at, mentioned, 

208; ita park, 392. 

d aa the pV ' " '" 






St. Hary at, 163 ; aalt worka at, 
mentioned in Domesday, 22S ; SMp- 
iray Oroai, in, 312. 



HaJditone, ^ 



IS waya of -writine the 
name, ZM8j nnndred of, i6. ; men- 
tioned in Domewiay, 22B ; incorpora- 
tion of the town, 290; its charters, 
a>. ; Gsbeiy at, 163. 

Harden, an appendage to Milton, 218, 
224, 377 ; preientation to the church 
of, 399. 

Harden Hundred, not mentioned in 
Domesday, 223, 227. 

Margate, a member of Dover, 31L 

Haruborough in Woodnosborougb, 224. 

St. Martin, Canterbury, lands of, 233; 
blahope of, 124. 

Bt Martin, Dover, lands of, 233, 2S6. 

Bt. Martin Ponntney hundred, within 
the franchiK of Wye, 238. 

Uayfleld, an atvhiepuoopal 
118; oonncil at, tA. 



Meresham, grant of, by Etbelbert, 85. 
Mereworth, fiahery at, 163 ; mentioned 

In DomeBdny. 225; posMsed by Uaiioo 

the Sheriff, 240; its pamufie, 254. 
Mersham, mentioned in Domesday, 22S. 
Uenhun Hatch, 76. 
Middelton. Sn Hilton. 
MiddeltDD, lath of, 116. 
Hiddleeei, notioei of, in Domeaday, 269, 

271. 
Milton, near Canterbury, 262. 
Hilton-neit-SittingbonrDe, 77 ; ■alt' 

works at, 166 ; possessions of William 

de Ipres, at, 338. 
Milton hundred, 267, 286; within tha 

franchise of Wye, 2^ 
Milton, latbof, 267. _ 

Mottenden, ___. 

Mottingham, grant of, to the cborch of 

Ghent, 147. 
Murston, said to be unhealthy, 3G6L 
Mylentnmjprobably Milton-ne&t-Sitti^^ 

bourne, 77. 



Naokingtan, grast of, by Etbelred, 144. 
Nettlestead, fishery at, 103 ; meniioned 

in DomeaiUy, 226. 
Newohuroh Hundred, 197 ; within the 

franchise of Wye, 23a 
Newenden, ita situation, 48, 49; grant 

of, by OfiTa, 76, 86, 170 ; ita market, 

170; an appendige to Saltwood, it.; 

mentioned in Domesday, 219, 220, 

221, 316 ; hunting seat of EdwanI L 

at, 371. 
New Forest, questioo of the formation 

of the, 375. 
Newington.next-Bittingboume, grant of 

right of feeding in the wood called 

Wald, to the church of, 87. 
Nonnandy reeonqviered by the French, 



Northumberland not included in the 

Domesday Surrey, 270. 
Norton, a possession of Odo of Baisux, 
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Onnld, or 



318 i k poundim of Oda ol 



Oiwuditons (or OsvalitDne), % member 

of Nev BomDar, 3U. 
OUmd, gnat of, bj Offi, 7S ; battles at, 

63, 13S; X poneauon of the arohbuhop, 



OzronliMra, notioei of. In DomeailH, 

260, 27a 
Oxnej hundred, within the fnnsbiM 

0fWj«,238. 
Omey, Iile of, 231. 



Falstn, In Wlttenham, 146, 147, 219, 

230, 321, 223, 226, 398; probable origlQ 

ofthenamB, 22L 
Peokham, £Mt and Weit, mentiiniad in 

Domaular, 147, ^ 227; peonlian of 

Canlerbnry, 400. 
Pemburr, not the PJnpa of Domeadav, 

221, £17. 
Fenendon Haath, the iMne of tbe ehirs 

motM in Anglo-Saxon times, 188, 268; 

trial there eonoeniing the righia of the 

Church nnder the Nonnuu, 234, 288 ; 

deollne of the dignity of itt prooeed- 

inoa, (A. ; the place of pablia eieon- 

tlon,413. 
Feneihnnt, Stephen de, held the Seven 

Hondredi, ttrnp. Bdw. L, 31& 
Penshurst not moationed in Domeidaf, 

327 ; a pecnliar of Cantertnuy, 400. 
Perhanatede, 76. 
PeatiDgea, poeaeeaioni of Odo of Baicnz 

St Peter'e, a neniber of Dorer, 311. 

Petit Ihom, in Snuei, 310. 

Pett Street, the original site of Wye, 81 

Pevanaey named ai the nlaoe of Uinar'a 
landing, 0; Andeiida plaaed at, 47, ei, 
62. 

FeriDgton monidoned in DomeKUji, 220, 
227. 

Knpe (or Pimpe) mentioned in Domes- 
day, 219, 220, 221. 

Piventone. Stt Pavington. 

Pluok'* Gutter, ontheStour, 29S. 

Pluokloy, 146 ; origia of the name, 2U ; 
mentfoDsd in Domesday, 220, 227. 

Foilamonth, 23. 

Fortua Bhutopinna, 293. 

Potter's Comer wood, S3, M(A 



Queenboroogh, not in Domesday, 290, 
its ohart^B, (ft. ; exempt from the 
JDrisdlotion of the Cinque Ports, 300. 



Ranugate, within the libartiea of Sand- 

wit£, 302. 
Bayrnonds in Wye, 364. ' 
RBading hill, near Tenterden, Bonuu 

temauu found at, 303. 
BeouNer, a Bomui station, 2L 23, 40 ; 



£ing Badbert's gift t< 
296. 

Blohboron^, vicinity of, named aa Ute 
place of Casar's landing, 9, 23; under 
the Bomans, 21, 40 ; a great Anglo- 
Saxon port, 168. 

Bidley, a pouesaion of Odo of Balenz, 
22& 

Rlngwoold, a member of Dover, 31L 

Ripton, in Ashford, a posaearion of the 
Abbey of St. Augusiine, 308 ; the mi- 
dence of Alias de Vileinet, 352. 

Boohester under the Romani, 22 ; ravs,- 
ged by the Danes, 129 : its mints in 
AdkIo-Soiod times, 1U8; great flrea 
at, 281 ; its incorpontion, 291. 

Boethaster bridge, origin^y of timber, 

fiooheater Caitle, alms of, 277, 382. 

Bochester, See of, its fonndation. 111 ; fa- 
Toarsd by OSa, 75 ; its land in Diniiea-' 
day, 234 ; some of its parishes pani- 
lian of Canterbury, 400. 

Bolvendcn only mentioned as a hundred 
in Domeidny, 227 ; one of the Seven 
Hundred*, 316, 316. 

Bomney, its burgesses in the time of Ed. 
ward the Confessor, 166, 343 ; Bnp- 
poaed meanins of the name, 300; 
resists the Norman invaders, 210; 
ravaged by them, 211: Dharien, 300; 
Corporation, ib. ; Beoket attempts to 
escape from, 341. 

Bomney Matih, Mr. Elliott on the inolo- 
sure of, 31 ; conceived to be a separate, 
orthiid, Kentish State by Mr. Keoble, 
114 ; charter of Edward IV., 301 j tiie 
governing oharter, ib. ; the dndn- 
age Corporation, 253 ; their peculiar 
powen, 312. 

Bomney, Old, 243, nota. 

Bother, the river, 30 ; ohanges in Its 
coQTse, «&; saU to 1m die andmit 
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Boting, in Plnoidey, msntioDed in 

DomBiday, 226, 30S, 
BnokJDge, ^nnt of, by King Offo, 76, 

63 ; mentiDDed in DomndnT, 226. 
Bje and "Winch eliea, u "tba uioient 

towni," 310. SeeWiiichelH&uidRya. 



Soltui Communii, 
thsWokld, 66. 

8*ltwood, in tht time of King Etbelred, 
144 1 pouaated b; the See of Cuiter- 
bnrj, 166; teiied \>j the Crovn, 312; 



. TMtored, Us. 



147; 
22r. 

Sandhfnt Farm, 83. 

Qandwieh, Casent'B Undiog placed near 
by Hami, 9 ; anoiontly >tjled Lnn- 
denwio, 301 ; tha Duiet dsfekted at, 
81 ; plundered by tbe Nomegiani, 
137 ; Canota'* grant to, 172 ; lamcei 
dna and privilegea at the time of tbe 
Domesday Surrey, 1G8 ; landing of 
Becket at, 343; of Riohord I., 352; 
iti Libertisi, 302 ; charter, tA. ; ii« 
membon, 311. 

8*iT, within tha Libertiei of aondwich, 
3fh, 311 ; foreign gold ooina found in 
the Cemetery at, 169 ; exemption from 
ioU, 171. 

a^ion Shore, Count of the, 23; fortrenet 
of the, it., 40. 

Soeunden identified, 143, 147. 

SoiotlDgden, 77. 

BeoUand only partially mbdued by the 
' Bomaoi, 19. 

Sony, li^ of, 238. 

Saafoid, a membor of Haitingi, 310. 

Seaialter mentioned in Domeedaj, 279. 

Salbrittenden, hundred of, 221 ; one of 
the Seren Hundred*, 315, 316. 

Belling, manor of, 274. 

BeUea, tVilfred, the Arohbiihop, fonnda 
* monutery at, 67. 

Senlao, or Hastings, battle of, 211. 

Seven Hundreds, the, names, 'AH ; ques- 
tion aa to when they were united, 31G ; 
■uppooed to be soon after tbe Con- 

Soest, ib. ; reasons for this opinion, 
17; mentioned in the earlieBt existing 
quo uatronto roll far Kent, 318 ; other 
notioes from raoords, ii. ; tormed a 
distinct jnrisdictian up to the time of 
EiehardIL, 319; Tenterden hundred 



withdrawn, 308, 31G ; granted to Sr 
Thomss Cheyney, 320 ; return of their 
military strength in 1572, 321 ; sale of 
six of the hundreds by tbe Crown, 
322 ; their late and present ownen, 
323 ; oonsidered to be not lubjeet to 
tlie cuatom of gavelkind, ib, ; other 
Seven Hundreds, 323, 324; the Chil- 
tern Hundreds 324 : the Court of the 
Seven Haiidroda no longer held, ii. 
Savanoaks not mentioned in Domesday, 

227 ; a peculiar of Canterbury, 40a 
Shadoidiurat not mentioned in Domea- 

day, 227, 316 
Sbepny, lale of, the Danes in, 79, SSL 
Shepway (or Shipway), lath of, 238, 311 
SMpbome not mentioned in Domeaday, 

Shipway Cross, 315. 
Sboreham, in Kent, 400. 
Sboreliam, in Sussex, 354. 
Shomden, 143. 

aUndon, an archi episcopal mansian, 41& 

Smallhythe, hamlet and cliapel of, 308. 

Smarden not mentioned in Domeaday, 

227 ; presentation to the church <», 

ameeth, 76, 232. 



Somarden Uandred, not mentioned in 
Domesdny, 223, 224. 

Southampton, 27. 

Speldbuiit not mentioned in Domeaday, 
227. 

Stamford, oloth weavers at, in Anglo- 
Saxon timei, 168. 

Btaplehunt not mentioned in DomndMr, 
316. 

St Stephen's (or Haaldngton), Canter- 
bury, 348, 349. 

Stoke, grant of the titliet of, to Rooh«a- 
ter, 278. 

atonar, a member of Sandwiob, 311; 
Iduis the Dauphin landa at, 364. 

Stone, near Fiveisham, saltworki at, 
166. 

Stone, in Oiney, not mentioned in 



Stour, the, its two sonroea, 83 ; formerlT 
navigable to Fordwicb, 295; ita trout 
fishery, 299, 296. 

Stowting Hundred, nithinthe ftnnchiia 
of Wye, 238. 
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Btnet Hnndr»d, within the fnmohiie Of 

Wto, 238. 
StatfkU, 300. 
Sndtone, Uth at, 115. 
Somardena, 437. 
Btmdiidffe mentioned in Domasda;, 226 ; 

k peculifcr of Cantorbnty, 400. 
SumndeD, grant of, 144: beiievod to be 

Old aumnden, in Bethenden, 145. 
BDirey uid Batata, Weald* of, 386, 387. 
Hnthnnden, 146. 

Batton, East, and Sutton Valance, men- 
. tinned in Domeaday , 226. 
Sutton- at-Hone, graDt of, to the Sea of 

Boohaitar. 278. 
gutton-at-Hans, lath of, 116. 
ButtoDj, foor in Kent, 370. 
BwMUcambe, leeendarv ■tor; ^ the man 

of Kent at. 212. 
SjtvB Regalia, a name c^f the Weald. 61. 

Tuuiera Hole identiflad, 143, 148. 

Tarenteford [Dartford], 370: ponewioni 
of William de Ipre* in, m 

Temple Bvall, King John at, 361. 

Tanterden, not mentiaQed in Saion 
timea, 90: not in Domeada;, 222, 302; 
lennd of Jti steeple and the Oood- 
vin Sanda, ^i a poiieatioQ of St 
Aoguatine'i Abbe;, 307 ; dene* in ita 
TieUdty, 308; originally divided into 
ill borougba, ih, ; qusation aa to in- 
Oorperation, ib.; annexed to the Cinque 
F<^, ib. ; a member of Sye, 311 ; ori- 
gin of the name, 385. 

Tanterden Hundred, not mentioned in 
Domeaday, 223, 316; withdrawn from 
the Seven Hundred^ 308, 315. 

Teynham, vineyard at, 164 ; reputed nn- 
healthineu of, 356. 

Teynliam Hundrad, within the franobiM- 
of Wya, 238. 

Thanat, landing of the Saioni in, 39; of 
81 AuEuitina, 66; of the Danei, 81; 
ita anotant vooda, 392. 

l^anet-land ravnged by order of Edgar, 

. 128; aUo by the Danei, ib. 

Thanington. Iti aatiqliitv, 76. 

Bt Thorna*' Hill. Canterbnly, 349. 

Tickenhnrat in NorthliDunie, 224. 

Tiffenden in Ualden, 219, 220, 221, 303. 

Tintou in Warehome, 222, 226, 227, 

Townborough, neor Wye, 84. 

Townborough in Tanterden, 308. 

Trottaaelivs, or Troiley, 7S. 

Tryndhynt IdentiGed, 143. 

Todely mentioned in Domudaj, 210, 
221, 223; patronage of the ohnrch. 



Tnnbridge not mentioned in Baion- 
timei, 90 ; not in DomeadnT. 222, 227 ; 
praiumsd to belong to the See of Can- 
terbury, it. ; the Lowy of, a diatinot 
■ jurinJiction, 319, 377. 

Tunbiidge Csatle, riege of, 277; elaimed 
by Beoket, 339, 379. 

Tunstatl, aaltworlK at, 166. 

Twyford, Hundred of, 221. 

Tyhunt, a dene in the "Weald, 14a 



tioned in Domeaday, 226 ; 
ooUegiate ehureh at, 406. 
n^hurch manhea, Rtunan pottety found 



WaehlingitoDe Uundnd, 221, 377. 
Wale* only partially aubduad by the 

Homana, Iff 
Walland Maiah, Boman remain* not 

found in, 31. 
Wallingfoid, the Bmpresi Uand And* 

■belter at, 332 ; peaoa negotiatMl- 

then. 333. 
Walmer, a member of Sandwich, 3IL 
Wafingdenn, iti iwlne paiturea, 85. 
Warehorno, grant of, by Kgbert and 

Ethelwulf, S6, 147; mentioned in 

I>omeiidiiy, 228, 227. 
Warren Wood, 83, 
Waayngwelle. See Weitwell. 
Watohet, in Somenetahlre, vineyajd ftt, 

Wat 

tioned in iSomeaday, 2 . , __. 
Watting Street, its ooune, 27. 
Weald, its ancient names, i, 66; eaily 



aorks, G ; Called Andrada-wald 
"^y the Anglo-Saiona, 59; ita fint in- 
habitants, 91 ; apparently not greatly 
ravaged by the I>anea, 131 ; ita boun- 
daries, 207 ; after the Conqueat, 371: 
ita distinctive features, 377 ; gnat 
landowners. 386 ; boundariea, 388-; 
chnrcbes. 401; road*, 411. 

Weald, geology of tfae, 423. 

Weaaex, kingdom of, establiahad, 42, 
64 ; becomea the paramount State, 79, 
iSm Egbert. 

Weatentiaiiger, Fair Roiamond's gallery 
at, 34a 

Westarham mentioned in Domeaday, 
S, 227; 240 ; patronage of, 40a 
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'WfiwwA, 393. 

'WharwsU Abb«7, bunting of, 33L 

"ITliitsand, nsw Calaia, the luoal port of 

embarkmiian fijr En^lvid, d2& ; olum 

of ita bftUiff, 419. 
Wickham, ita putun for iheep, iiSfi, 
WidcSogdrao, 86. 

'Wlderton, > borough nsu Aili, 117, nott. 
fVUmington, giant of, to tho 3« of 

Boohestor, 278. 
WinohelMk, Old, 93. 
WiDoheliM and Vsjt 

AbbOT of F£o*mp, S4ii, ^rto y cuui 

of WilliuD L, 249; taken htaa t 

Abbej in ezohange foi Chaltenham, 

24a 
Wmcheater under the Bomani, 23 ; King 

John at, 361. 
Windioc, guard for the oartle of, 269. 
Wind»r Foreit, the Hundred* in, 324. 
Vingbua, a manor hooae of the See of 

Cantortinry, 349. 
^tterflhun mentioned in a oharter of 

Canute, 146; not mantion»d in Domei- 

daj, 227. 
Wiwarawiok, S3, S4. jSmWts. 
Viwart, lath of, U6. 



Woodobnmh not nentioiMd bi DmnM- 

daj, 227, 316. 
Woodneiborough, 224, 



»lwiab, grant of, to 
ihent, 147; ■ubwquei 



the ehuroh of 



Woroeateiahire, Seren Hnndredi of, 334. 
Worth Hondrwl, within the franohiM of 

Wto, 238. 
Wortin vater-mlll, Iti antiquity, 74. 
Wonldham, rait oonoeming land at, ISO. 
Wrotham mantdonad in DomewlaT, ^t>; 

ita pannage, 254; a peculiar of Oanter. 

bury, 400. 
WjB, tha roral yill of, 73, 84; when to 

atyted, 116 ; grant of, to Battel .i.bbey, 

211, 235; iU twanty-two hundred*. 

" ; ll.<- — 



Wytb. Stt Wye. 



tadenei,384. 



Yalding, flaheiy at, 163; Ita itata at 
the time of the Domeaday Sorrey, 
22S, 25S. 

Yarmouth, Oraat, grant of dan and 
atrond at, 87; quarrels batwpen, and 
the Cinque Porta, 311 ; a Tanuonth 
bailiff hanged for murder, ik. 

York under uie Bomana, 32. 



OENBRAL lUTIBBS. 



Aooma, nae of, aa food for man, 7CL 
Aore, a different maaaure wiUi the 

Aiigh)-3aioui and the Nonnana, 266. 
Admiralty nirvey of the in-ihore tidea 

off DoTer, 11 ; faToniabla to Hr. 

Lewin'a theory, (6. 
^thelinga, the, IGG. 
Agrionltore among the Anglo-Saiona, 

162. 
Alderman. iSse Ealdorman. 
Allodiam land, 173, 177. 
Almiin riveta, what, 321. 
Aneieut dtiea and towna in Kent, 289. 
Andant demesne of the Crown, 232. 
~ "ormaa Sovereigna, at 
a of thdr inoome a 



Anglo-Saxon Chroniala cited, 43, 60, 114, 

137, 138. 
Anglo-Saxon ranks and Inatitutiona, IfiL 
ArJOtitlam, aiplained, 77. 
Arpent, or arpend, a meaiure for rins- 

yarda, 1S4. 

Bailiff, the Norman, lubatitnted for the 



Beer, Dnnishment for adulteration of) 

IM. 
Biahopa among th* Ancb-Saxoiui^ lOK 
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177. 



g the Aiiglo-Saioni,176, 



BorduU, Hr. IaAiii^i Mwonnt of tha, 

167,362. 
Boroiuh kud town formerly nmonymoiu 

ingrnt,117. 
Bretvaldft, the, 42. 
St. Brioe'i Dav muure, 120. 
Bridle my*, 412, note. 
BniB«ne>, tbeir urvi«e>, 166. 

Caliren, what, 321, 322. 

CmuiU, bridges, and nttdi, Romui, 23, 24. 

C>ruo»to, ■-' ' '--^ 



ig of, 88. 



2B6. 
Cuiktum, mi 

Cwtle-gnard ___ ___, 

Caitle* referred to Id the Domeaday 

Burtey, 261. 
Cihftrten, Anglo-Suon, 7Z, 142; their 

component purts, 148. 
ChCBue mentioned in Docnoiidar, 255. 
CliildreD, treatment of, unong the 

Anglo-Saioni, 159. 
Ckorejiitccput, eipLuned, 134, 
Ohriitiuiity, ite introduotion into Bri- 

twu, 30; vhen and bj whom nncer. 

tain, 31; !«gend of King Laaius, 31; 

It* reintroduotion by Augustine, 6G. 
ChronioUe, the earlieit, their origin, fiT. 
Ohuroh, the, unong the Auglo-Suona, 

193 ; in Anglo-Norman time^ 393. 
Cburchei not ordered to be returned in 

the Domeaday Survey, 220 ; proportion 

of, to menom, in Kent, Suirsy, and 

SniMi, 397. 
Chnnb Unda in Kent, holden of, 39L 
Cild at Child, the Idtla of a young noble, 



li found in, in 



Corien, what, 331. 

Com tribute of Britain under the 

Romane, 24. 
Coroner, the, antiqni^ of hia office, 

287 ; eii ooronen in Kent, ib. 
Corpomtioos, ancient, in Kent, 290. 
Cottara of the Domeaday Surrey, 262. 
County court of Kent, 180. 
Court baron and cuatomaiy oonrt, d!a- 

■"--""- botwoeo, 274. 



Crown, the foreat o 

to tha, in Anglo-Saion dmea, 203. " 
Crown, ancient demeane of the, 232. 
Crown -land among the Anglo-Saxou, 



Daaegelt, iti natnre, J83, 228, 270; 

whBD aboliehsd, 270, 347. 
Dane law, 129. 
Den^-ailver, ita oiwq, 305, 
Deou-Uncea, what, SH. 
Den and dona, 87, 377. 
"Den and Strond," grant of, to the 

Baroni of the Cinque Porta, B7. 
JDenariua fertiiu ComUatnt, explained. 



Denbaru, explained, 68. 

"in Domeaday, zas ; tna 

in Kent, 2fe. 
meaning of tha word in Kent, 



:plained, 6& 
Danea" in Domeaday, 228 ; thur total 
ber in Kent, TT 
of t 



14B. 

Cinder-heapa, Koman 
the Weild, 2S. 

Cirouit Judges, appointment of, 347. 

Citiea and towns amoDg the Anglo- 
SaioQS, 172 ; in Kent, 289. 

CiTJI & eiMilehsatioal diiisioD of K«Dt,B9. 

Clergy, the Anglo-Saxon, 97, 190. 

Clergy, the Konnan, bad oonduct of, £82. 

Clergy and laity, evil of the aeparatioa 
of into olaaaei, 268. 

Cloth weavers among the Anglo-Saxone, 
168. 

Ooinsis, Anglo-Saxon laws against, 207. 

Gold Harbours, 414. 

Craumetoe enoonrafied by the Anglo- 
Saxons, 168. 

Oompui^ton among the Anglo-SaioiiB, 

Copyhold manors in Kent, greater fr««- 
dom of, than alaawheie, 263> 



87; nottobaoonfoundedwith"dei>, w. 
Deodand, its original intention, 287. 
Diocessa among the Anglo-Saxona, 113. 
leave, ti -^' ■ ■ •* 



mentioned in Dome* 



^&y, ! 

Dom boD of Alfred the Oreat, 192. 

Domeaday Book, Its date, 216 ; mode of 
compilation, 217 ; the Forest in a atata 
of tmnsition at the time, 218 ; plaoae 
wholly or partially in the Foreat men- 
tioned therein, 219, 225, 227 ; general 
notice of its conteota, 231 ; varioQ* 

Kllioga of the sanie name in, 231; 
cription of tbe retuma oontained 
theraiji. 232 : a translated entry aet 
OQt in full, 23C ; Kontiah tenant* in 
eapito, 240 ; its adojition in Kent. a6C 

Duke, a title sometimes given to the 
Anglo-Saxon ealdoiman, 282. 

Ealdorman, ita original import, 106; 
number of, in Kent, 156 ; someUmea 
a^lod Duke, 282; 



iartm 



«otan, 2 
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Eeli, flshaiy r«nti pajd in, : 

Embroider?, gmit for tend. 

Jliahoquer, practiae of tlis 

cen of tha, 257 ; origin o 



h 



sra": 



25T. 

Feudtl iTitieiTi, tta origin, 271 ; ita imun 

.fpnturea, UTS; the mBnor, 273, 27E. 
Fitheriea omoiiK tlie AdeIo -Saxons. ID). 
Folcland aijilained, 83 and no(( ; 175. 
Folkmote, the, among tha Anglo-Saxony 

ramed for, 70 ; hone- 



ise. 

Food, « 

fl«h OMd %t, 1(M. 
Foreign acclenutio*. holdings oT, in 

Domeiday, 230. 
Foreat, legBi definition of h. 5Ci cliartcra 

relating to the, 72, 142; no Anglo- 
' Saxon foreat >«a known, 205 ; the 

Norman la^n, 375. 
Foreit oourta, 374. 
Forest], clouifioation of. .'S'2. 
FoBails, charactaristiii, 427. 
Francalmoigne, tenW- " ■""■■ 
Franchise!, separate, 
Friborg, what, 121. 
Frith eiplained, 380. 
Prithburgera, 121. 
Frith-gylda, 123. 



(M, the, or SoiT, Keinble oi 



a Kent, 238. 



Qatc-tienny, i< 

GavelVlnd, ita presumed early oi 
72; its gradual eitenaion, 173; 



a presumed early origin, 



. oiTootedby the feudal ayatcm, 27-1. 

Geology of tha Weald, 423. 

GInaa making among the Anglo-Saiana 



Gud embroidery among the Anglo- 
Saiona, 167. 

Gylds, or tithing*, 123, 168. 

Halfpenny, the, in the Domaaday Sur- 
vey, 2.57. 

Hamlet, meaning of the term, 121. 

Harquebutte, what, 321, 322. 

Hoaioclt, local name for a b<^, in the 
Wsald, 26. 

Eawka mentioned in DomescUy, 2J3. 

Heptarchy (properly Oetarohy), founda- 
tion of the, 42; ita aabveraion by Eg- 



Romani, S. 40S; Anglo Saxon, 411; 

mention of, in Domeiday, 413, 
Hoga. Sec Swine. 
Horseflesh uaed as food, 164. 
Unndredi, the Kentidi, 116 ; their inb- 

divldons, 118; tha Seven Hundivdi, 



Infirmi, what, 2S6. 

Interdict laid on England, iti etfeota, 

3.58; removed, 30). 
Iron works, the Roman, 25. 



" Kent and Chriatendooi," the proverb 

explained. 111. 
King, the, among the Anglo-Saxooa, 154. 
King's lands in Domeaday, 232, 

Lackland, an appellation of Prinos John, 

363. 
Lsn-land among the Anglo-Soiona, 177. 
Land, various denominationa of, in 

Domesday, 253 ; measurement of, 2S0. 
Land -owners, early Kentish enumei«ted. 



■ Limd U 
174. 



s among tho Anglo-Saxon 



Londboe, a charter of Ethelbert II. of 

Kent, 72. 
Lath (or Last), a division pecuUnr to 

Kent, 114; tlie number, 116. 
Lawing, explained, 374. 
I,aws, tliree codes of, in Snion times. 125. 
Idwauita, Anglo-Saxon, repoiia of. ISO- 
Leases for Uvea not oommon in Kent, 

177. 
I<uga, or Lowy, 222. 
Liveries, granting of, restrained, 320. 
Lowy explained, 222 ; often assigned to 

religious houses, 377- 
Moncus, the Anglo-Saxon, 160, 169. 
Manor, a Norman term, 273, 275 ; eoole- 

aiaatioot manors in Kent, 276; Ute 

formation of, in the Woald, 377. 
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>n of ilavea. exampinof, 161. 
Marobei, the, in England, ST. 
U>ck, Hr. Kembte'i nccount of the, i, 

67 ; objeoted to by Mr. Snndji. 60. 
llorketa, among tbe Anglo-Saxona, 160. 
*■■' lubstitQted foe that at 



imds, 'a 



Htyon, fint, of tbe Cin quo Porta, 310. 
UerduiUir, 12S. 
HUitea, IfiT. 

Hinenli mentioDed in DomeiiIaj|, 263. 
' Uinti unoikg tho Anglo-Ssxoiu, 168. 
Hinata, the, In tbe Domewlay Survej, 
267; probably the same aa the atyoa, 

169, a?. 

Mistletoe, the, ucred mth the Dniida, 

Honaiteriea among the Anglo-Saiont, 

I9G ; in Anglo-Nonnui times, 405. 
Uoney and monetary calculationa among 
. the Anglo-Saxona, 169 ; ia Domeaday, 

257. 
Horioiu, vhat, 321, 322. 
JTonil, mundiryce, vutndbyrd, among 

the Anglo-Saiona, EipUined, 19L 
MnnieliwI Corporations Commisstonen, 

opposition to the, 202 ; their Report 



Names and mmames among the Anglo- 

Baxona, 162. 
Ifuiemanaland, in Domeidsy, 371. 
Naval power of England founded by 

Alfred, 97. 
Nomuui invasion, the, 210; battle of 

Hastings, 211 ; rarnge of the Tictors, 

a. 

Nunneries, among tbe Anglo-Ssxoua, 

197 ; first founded in Kent, ib. 
Oak, tbe, a aacred tree with tbe Dniidi, 

7; its growth in the \V. "" ~ 



Palace, not a proper term for on eoole- 

aiaitiiial residence, 418. 
Pall, the arehiepiaoopal. 111. ' 
Pannage, rtgbta of, granted to distant 

places, soil payment for inkind,205; 
' Drioe of, 382 ; notices of. In Domesday, 



dioce: 



neiently what ia now oalled a 



, 113. 



Parks mentioned in Domesday, 252 J the 

eorlieat, 387. 
Parochial system, its origin, 198; Mr. 

Kemble on, (6. 
Patent Koll, 18 John, eitrut from, 36& 
Peculiars, list of, 400. 
Penance, remission of, for money, imonjE 

the Anglo-Saxons, 201. 
Fenny, the Anglo-!iaiai],169: inDoma- 

day, 257. 
Pilgnmngei and pilgrimi' pathway!, 414, 

PiiiOi great Roll of the, eitnwt* from 
the, 285, 337. 

Phwua, A.D. 8<J7, eminent men who died 
of it, 114. 

Forearii mentioned in Domesday, 2S4. 

Fork, a favourite food among the Ro- 
mans, 70. 

Pound, the Anglo-Saxon, 169; in Domsa- 
day, 257. 

PrafKla*, PTtrpotilui, mentioned in the 
Domesday ofKent^ 283. 

Primogeniture not known bsforo the 
Norman invasion, 179 and nett. 

Queen, tbe, among the Anglo-aaxoni, 

Quietus, the sheriff's, 285. 

RedditHt mobilit, wbnt, 313. 

Reeve, Mr. laiHng's rendering of Pne- 

uosituB, 283. 
RolicSi highly valued among the Anglo- 

Saxona. 201. 
ReligiouB houses in Kent, 405. 
Bents of assize, what, 313. 
Roada, British, 6, 408 ; Koman, 23, 27, 

408; in the Weald. 411. 
Roman roada, 23, 27, 408 ; potteries at 

Dymchurch and in the Upohnreh 

marshes, 24, ^ ; monumental inaorip- 

tiona in Britain, 37. 
Rom-feoh, what, 128. 



ints' days regulated by tli 
Slayfleld, 418. 



Sallets, what, 321, 322. 

Saltworks, anoient, 89, 166. 

3aDaterre, an appellation of Pzlnoe John- 

363. 
Scirgerifa, hiaimpartantoffloe,107; now 

■tyled dieriff, &. 
Scriptures, etud; of the, enoouragsd by 

the Anglo-Saxon eleiiy, 201. 

-^ of, 339. 



Dutue, origin c 
an Kings, W. 
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Scotatoras uaong tha Anglo-Skioni, 191. 
Semi-HTvila claw, kt the time of the 

DomewlBT Survey, 363, 
Stni, in Domaaday, diSareDt traiula- 
- *■* "59; Mr. lurking on. 



■ 160. 



r, 270. 



EtoitaiT, * meanira, ita capadt 
Sheep bot laldom mentloiied 

da;. 3M. 
ShaerwaTa, 413, note. 
Sharift, ecology of (be word, 283; hii 

BhaiiS'i'retuma for Kent, one of the 

earlieit, 2SI>. 
Bheriff'a tourn, ita aTigin, 186. 
Shilling, the Anglo-Saxon. 169; in 

Domeaday, 267, 
Ship-money, eioeai lc«y of, in Kent, 120. 
Shin, opimons on the origin of the, 102. 
Hhiramotea, held at Pensnden Heath in 

Anglo-Snion time., 187. 
SUvea and ilavery In Kent, great diSe- 

rences of opinion on, 1G9, 303-264. 
Smelting iron, imperfection of the Uo- 

Sookmen, 167, 362 ; where ohieQy fonnd 

In Kent, 157. 
Solin, ameaanraofUnd, 2fi«. 
Statute of Ezeter, sited, 121. 
Styoa, the, it. tbIub, 169, 3B7. 
Subinfeudation, 273. 
Suffragan biahopa, 1S4 and 






jjMuliM"'io Kant, 89, 255. 

le, herds of, in the Woald, 69; 

aatly valued by the Anglo-Sajona, 



Tenant paravail explained, 272. 
TenmanWe, what, 123. 
Terra, tiiva, nnnua, diatinot 

of, in Domeaday, 253. 
Thanea, three olaaaei of, 166. 
3%isvsa, puniihniBnt of, among the 

Anglo-Saxons, 191. 



'nthea, among the Anglo-Sazona, 300; 

question aa to tha data of theii inatt- 

tation, ib. 
Tithinga, 123. 
Tolls, among the Anglo-Saioni, 171; 

eiemptiona from, S>. 
Tradea, amon^ the Anglo-Saioni, 166. 
TnuunbatantiatioD not imirenallT n- 

OBlved among the Anglo- Elazoni, 201, 
Trinoiia neetuUat, explained, 148. 
Tun, or town, or township, 122. 

Vanguard In an attacking army, a gnmnd- 
l«ts olaim in Kent, 2S4 ; olaimed for 

other DOuntieB b1m>, 285. 

Vavaaaores of the Arohbishop of Canter- 
bury, 23*. 

VicBoomei, the deputy of the Cornea, oi 
Earl, 283. 

Vikingar, or Sea Kinn, SO. 

Villani, Hi, Larking^ aooount of the, 
157, 360, 

Villa and hamleta, 119; Kentish villi, 



Weald-iara, explained, 75, 7& 

Wat and wite among the Anglo-SazoDS, 

explained, 190. 
WesKi law, 126. 
Wlc, dgnifieatioos of, S4. 
Wills, Anglo-Saion, examples of, 1112. 
Witena-gemot, ita constitutioii and 

powen, 160 ; list of witeoa-gemots 

affecting Kent, 184. 
Wold and Weald, diatinetion between, 

89, 
Women, treatment of, among the Anglo* 

Saxons, IBS. 
Woodlands in Kent once belonging to 

religions houses, 361. 
Wooila, Sing loa's laws for the proteo- 

tion of, ra. 

Wreck, claim, of, 384, 396. 

Writ of right, introdootioQ of the, 347. 
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